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Facing thermonuclear reality on Veterans’ Day 


by Norman Boucher 


eterans’ Day began gray and cold, a 
V grim November morning, and I hadn't 
been walking long when I realized I was 
underdressed. It seemed almost cold enough for 
snow to fall, and I wished that a flock of geese 
would fly overhead. It would be a perfect idyl- 
lic touch to a bracing morning. But there were 
no geese, and I had to satisfy myself with the 
scruffy ducks in the park along the Riverway. 
They hunched together along the shore, in no 
hurry to face a new and cold day. Then a cou- 
ple of them broke for the hill to the left, and the 
friend I was walking with joked that they were 
probably trying to catch the Green Line at the 
Longwood stop on the other side. Then she 
pointed out the places in the bushes where rap- 
ists were known to hide. 
| suppose that-people were walking to work 
in much the same way on the morning of Au- 
gust 6, 1945, when an American bomber flew 
» over Hiroshima and dropped the first atomic 
bomb. What happened afterward -has been 
well-documented by now, and the physical in- 


formation alone is enough ‘to overload the . 


senses. The bomb weighed 9000 pounds. The 
blast was the equivalent of one fired by 15,000 
tons of dynamite. One half of all the doctors on 
the island were killed. Streetcars melted. Some 
people were vaporized. Others were flung like 
missiles through the air. For some distance, 
eyeballs melted in the sockets of people who 
were caught looking upward. Wood, leather, 
paper, steel — everything burst into flames, 
sucking the oxygen away from the lungs of the 
Japanese. Later, the pilot of the plane would say 
that before he let the bomb drop, he could see 
flowers in the gardens below him. Then, of 
course, he had to turn away. 

Three days later, Nagasaki was hit, and the 
results, as inexorable as they were terrible, were 
the same. Fifty thousand people — roughly the 
number of Americans killed in the Vietnam war 
— died in a flash. There was the same un- 
imaginable light, the same utter darkness: 
statues in a nearby cathedral turned black. The 
shadows of standing objects were permanently 
burned onto the surfaces behind them, as 
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King, O'Neill, 
and Dukakis 
come as they are 
by Charles P. Pierce 


very now and again, the 
F vencerati Party in 
Massachusetts feels the 
need to rédefine itself, to re- 
create itself in the image and 


it chooses 


the state’s pre-eminent Demo- 
cratic officeholder, is usually 
caught up in similar convul- 
sions nationally. Back home, the 
task often falls to that person 
the Democrats pick to run for 
governor. 

In 1974, for example, they 
had faced a decade and a half of 
nearly solid Republican occu- 
pancy of the Corner Office. All 
the Democrats had to show for 
that period of time were two 
years of Endicott Peabody, 
admittedly not much for any 
party presuming to call itself 
“major.” 

It was a curious time for poli- 
ticians. Watergate had created a 
climate that led people to look 
for a) integrity and b) compe- 
tency in government. No one 
wanted to get angry all over 
again. Hamilton Jordan was 
typing his first memo to Jimmy 
Carter. Michael Dukakis was 
gearing up to challenge Robert 
Quinn for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination. 
Quinn, the attorney general, 
had lined up the party regulars. 
He was using the network of 
support built up by state legis- 
lators. Dukakis was working 
the edges, the places from which 
you can pull the rug out. 

Dukakis hooked into what 
was left of George McGovern’s 
tight Massachusetts field oper- 
ation and added to it those from 
whom Watergate had brought a 
new burst of good-government 

Continued on page 6 
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Kistiakowsky: a “violent blue luminescence” filled half the ay 


Facing 
nuclear 
reality 


Continued from page I 

though time itself had been blasted away. 
On each of the next several days, 2000 
people fell dead; after that, globs of skin 
and hair began falling off from thou- 
sands of the living. A couple of weeks 
later, the vegetation went berserk and 
grew frantically all over the island. People 
dropped from radiation sickness. Flowers 
blossomed everywhere. 

I learned all this at a “‘teach-in” at the 
Harvard School of Public Health follow- 
ing my Veterans’ Day walk. Speaker after 
speaker listed what happens when a 
nuclear bomb explodes. George 
Kistiakowsky, a former presidential ad- 
visor, described standing in a dark 
bunker a month before Hiroshima, 
watching a test bomb explode. Despite 
his ‘very dark glasses,’’ he said, he had 
been blinded for a few seconds and had 
turned away before this blast of ‘100 
suns”; when he turned back, “Half the 
sky was filled with a violent blue 
luminescence.” He quoted Khrushchev, 
who said that after a nuclear war, ‘The 
living will probably envy the dead.” 
Howard Hiatt, the dean of the Harvard 
School of Public Health, pointed out that 
at Hiroshima about 25,000 people died 
from radiation burns. Then he said that 
there is one burn unit in the Boston area, 
at Massachusetts General Hospital. It has 
12 beds. Emma Rothschild, an economist 
at MIT, argued that nuclear weapons are 
bad for the economy. Dr. John Constable, 
a burn surgeon at Massachusetts General; 
described the ‘complete medical chaos’’ 
that would follow a nuclear attack. “Our 
much-touted medical system would total- 
ly choke up and break down,” he said. 
William Durch, a research fellow with the 
Center for Science and International Af- 
fairs at the Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment, pointed out that the new “crisis 
relocation’’ plan, which allows for 
residents of Boston to be driven or bused 
to safer towns before an attack, assumes 
that the Russians would give us a week’s 
notice before launching a surprise attack. 
Douglas Forbes, who directs this reloca- 
tion plan in Massachusetts, admitted that 
we would need three days to relocate. He 
was unsure, though, of what food sur- 
vivors would eat when they emerged 
from shelters in these safe towns. His 
people still had to work out a few bugs in 
the plan. 

I listened carefully and took notes. | 
sweated and felt faint during the 
documentary that showed doctors peeling 
skin from the bodies of living children at 


Hiatt: there’s only one burn unit in Boston. . 


Bok: there's been a “massive pulling down of the shades.” 


Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Finally, I reach- 
ed my limit and simply felt numb. It’s all 
too much to absorb. Even Civil Defense 
officials assume that 50 to 55 million peo- 
ple will die in a nuclear attack. During the 
Civil War, which is recognized as the 
bloodiest of our wars so far, 500,000 
soldiers were killed. But the numbers 
soon become just numbers, regardless of 
the listener's ideology. When a scientist 
tries to describe exactly what would 
happen if just a couple of the 50,000 
nuclear weapons of the world got used, 
language and perception quickly break 
down, and the facts become surreal. 
Nuclear war is incomprehensible — not 
because it would be shocking or wrong, 
but simply because the human organism 
simply cannot comprehend the result, 
cannot hold it all in the mind. 

It was Sissela Bok, who teaches a 
course in medical ethics at the Harvard 
School of Medicine, who confronted the 
real problem of living in a world with 
growing heaps of nuclear weapons. She 
described the reactions of patients who 
are told that they are about to die. At least 
20 percent of them, she said, “pull down 
the shades,” and many forget in a few 
days that the doctor has told them any- 
thing. Most of us, faced with the con- 
crete results of a nuclear war, naturally 
react by turning away. Time loses mean- 
ing after a single blast that will be felt in 
the genetic makeup of survivors for 
generations and possibly centuries. It is 
impossible to comprehend a world where 
shadows have become permanent and 
burned in, where all the statues of all the 


saints have turned black. The horror is 
too large; the effect exists on a scale our 
imaginations can deal with only by call- 
ing up our own personal images of night- 
mare. The most pressing problem may 
not be the bombs themselves, which have 
become unreal and symbolic, but the fact 
that, as Bok put it, “We have witnessed 
... @ massive pulling down of the 
shades.” The question — the most im- 
portant one we face — comes down to 
this: confronted with the possibility that 
this horror can strike as we are sleeping 
or walking to work, how can we live in 
anything but a state of unrelieved des- 
pair? How can we stop ourselves from the 
simple, natural, reflexive reaction of 
shielding the blow, of pulling down the 
shades? 

Now there are several ways of pulling 
down those shades. The most common 
one is to ignore the threat of nuclear war, 
to go on living as though it didn’t exist, 
and this is what most of us do most of the 
time. Or we can react in tears and with 
panicked sentimentality, insisting that all 
bombs be dismantled immediately. Still 
another way of coping is by inventing a 
new language that distances the horror 
while giving the illusion that you are 
dealing with the threat honestly. This is 
the approach of those whose fingers are 
on the button in every country that has 
the bomb. On the day before the program 
at the Harvard School of Public Health, 
President Reagan was asked at a press 
conference about the possibility that 
NATO forces could fire a small nuclear 
bomb as a warning to the Russians. 


Before admitting that he really didn’t 
know whether it was possible or not, he 
spoke in the special vocabulary -of one 
who has long ago pulled down the 
shades: ““And I gave what I thought was 
something that was possible, that the 
grave difference between theater nuclear 
weapons — the artillery shells and so 
forth that both sides have — that I could 
see where both sides could still be 
deterred from going into the exchange of 
strategic weapons if there had been 
battlefield weapons troop-to-troop ex- 
changed there.’’ Theater nuclear 
weapons. Strategic nuclear weapons. 
Limited nuclear war. Window of 
vulnerability. About a half-century ago, 
George Orwell, who understood such 
things, wrote an essay called ‘Politics and 
the English Language,” and it should be 
force-fed to every political figure in the 
world. He wrote, ‘Political language — 
and with variations this is true of all 
political parties, from Conservatives to 
Anarchists — is designed to make lies 
sound truthful. and murder respectable, 
and to give an appearance of solidity to 
pure wind.” But could there be a ‘‘nuclear 
warning shot’? a reporter kept asking the 
other day. Possibly, the president said. 
“You could have a pessimistic outlook on 
it or an optimistic,’ he went on. “And I 
always tend to be optimistic.”’ 

Few of the people who spoke at the 
teach-in I-attended advocated that we im- 
mediately get rid of all nuclear weapons. 
Disarmament, whether unilateral or 
bilateral, was not the goal. “We're not 
calling for disarmament,” Tom Dyers, a 
press coordinator for the Union of 
Concerned Scientists, who sponsored the 
event, had told me the day before. “We 
want to raise people’s consciousness at a 
time when we're talking about limited 
nuclear war,” he said. It was apparent 
that the speakers at the Harvard School 
of Public Health were not a bunch of 
flakes, but serious and thoughtful people, 
who, whatever their opinions on foreign 
policy, had looked in a concrete way at 
just what a nuclear war would mean. 
They were united in their belief that, 
President Reagan notwithstanding, it is 
unethical to “name things,” as Orwell 
put it, “without calling up mental pic- 
tures of them.” 

It’s a long shot, this getting people to 
raise their shades. As Sissela Bok had 
said, ‘We can-only look at these facts for 
so long before we have to turn away,” 
and at the end of the day, when I walked 
home alone in the dark, it was clear that I 
had exceeded my own capacity for look- 
ing several hours before. But there were 
hopeful signs. Last year, the Union of 
Concerned Scientists had estimated that 
30 or 40 campuses would be willing to 
sponsor teach-ins today. Instead they 
found: almost 150. Amd the sky had 
cleared during the afternoon. I went 
home weary, but taking deep, thankful 
breaths of cold November air. 0 
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by Alan Lupo 


In the Mexican resort city of Cancun, 
Ronald Reagan meets with 21 other world 
leaders in a luxury hotel to discuss 
hunger, malnutrition, disease, and 
poverty. The leaders get three square 
meals a day and clean sheets at night. 
They have talks that our president will 
later describe as “direct, frank, wide- 
ranging and free of recrimination.’’ When 
their conference ends, they put on a 
happy face for the public. They seem to 
have decided nothing. During the week 
they meet, the world’s population has 
increased by yet another million, 90 
percent of whom are born in the poorest 
nations on the planet. 


who care about such things that 

Ronald Reagan does not under- 
stand what it is to be poor in America 
today. It has become equally clear that 
this man and most of us he governs un- 
derstand even less what life is like for 
those millions in this world who do not 
enjoy easy access to fast-food franchises. 


B y now, it has become clear to those 


Larry Simon has a pretty fair idea. He 
works in the Boston headquarters of 
Oxfam America, a nonprofit agency that 


vs 


deals with the poorest people in the - 


world. When Simon travels south of the 
Rio Grande, he goes not to Cancun but to 
the backwater areas of Honduras, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, El Salvador, and 
the like. There, he says, ‘I’ve seen people 
literally scraping the earth and eating the 
mud.” 

Willy Brandt, former chancellor of 
West Germany, also has a pretty good 
idea of what life is like in much of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. Three years 
ago, he chaired the Independent 
Commission on International 
Development Issues, which submitted a 
report on such unpleasantnesses as debt, 
drought, and destitution. The recent 
Cancun summit, in fact, was one result of 


that report — one of the very few results. ' 


Brandt concluded that few in the 
industrialized world understand how 
those in the poorer world live. The 
Northern Hemisphere has one-quarter of 
the earth’s population and four-fifths of 
its income; in the south three-quarters of 
the population live on one-fifth of the 
world’s income. 

“Many hundreds of millions of people 
in the poorer countries,” Brandt wrote, 
‘are preoccupied solely with survival and 
elementary needs. For them, work is 
frequently not available or, when it is, 
pay is very low and conditions often 
barely tolerable .... Perm@nent in- 
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“permanent insecurity” for the poor 


Coming to grips with the world of hunger 


insecurity is the condition of the poor.” 

All this presumably should be 
important to those of us fortunate 
enough not to have to strip the bark off 
trees in search of nutrition. It should be 
important because if such conditions 
persist, we shall continue to witness 
revolution, terrorism, and an increasing 
default on international debts that could 
lead to a worldwide economic depression. 
And it should be important because the 
humanity in us ought to object to the 
continued suffering of kids with 
distended bellies and flies in their ears. 

But we seem to have our priorities 
screwed up a bit. “The world,” says Larry 
Simon, “‘is spending $500 billion a year 
on armaments and only a small fraction 
on humanitarian aid. The earth has the 
resources to eradicate hunger forever, and 
it’s not being done.” 

Willy: Brandt's commission urged 
doubling aid and loans to poor nations, 
protecting Third World exports against 
sudden swings in the international 
marketplace, imposing an international 
tax to finance aid, .regulating 


multinational corporations more closely, 


giving more power over loan and aid 
decisions to poorer nations, and easing up 
on debt re-payments. 

Conservatives here and elsewhere say 
that’s simplistic; left-wingers say it 
doesn’t go far enough. New nations 
continue to blame former colonial masters 
for extracting wealth; the older nations 
blame instability in the Third World. 
Socialism is harmful, the conservatives 
say, and they point the finger at 
Tanzania's attempt to collectivize farms. 
Capitalism is the cause, says the Soviet 
bloc, which then buys more capitalistic 
grain from the US. Capitalism works, 
Reagan exclaims, and points to South 
Korea and Taiwan, which have been 
subsidized by the US for years. 
International food and aid agencies, both 
public and private, snipe at one another 
and compete for money. And far from the 
centers of commerce and money and 
places where great men gather to think 
great thoughts, the drought spreads and 
the wadis dry up, the animals die and the 
people prepare to follow suit. 

» = * 

he first thing you see, says Ahmed 

: Farah, is a gate, a flimsy structure, 
nothing ornate, but quite unusual 
sitting there in the middle of nowhere in 
Somalia, the country of Farah’s birth, the 
nation he now visits regularly for Oxfam 
America, “Behind the gate stretches a 
small : town, with perhaps 40,000 or 
60,000 people. It stretches out as far as 


you can see in huts where human beings 
are supposed to exist.” 

Here are the refugees of war and 
drought.. If they seem familiar to 
Americans, it’s because they've been 
video-taped and filmed for the network 
news. They have been seen begging, 
singing, dancing, shuffling about, and 
dying. They are in the process of losing 
their privacy, their history, their health, 
their lives. And, painfully for them, their 
dignity. 

“These people were nomads,” Farah 
says. ‘They lived on vast expanses of 
land without congestion and without 
health problems arising. An elementary 
question like latrines now becomes an 
issue with them; when they were 
nomads, it was never an issue. Now they 
face urban questions and psychological 
problems — confinement, broken 
families.”’ 

Nomadic life is harsh and shouldn't be 
glamorized, Farah says, but it was the 
lifestyle they were used to. “They 
traveled in small units to move fast in 
search of pasture. Parents and children 
had a useful relationship; each member 
was productive. One season would be 
green and lush and beautiful, a time for 
dances, weddings, birth, a time of joy. 
Then there would be a time of drought, 
when you'd. have to move to strange 
lands. Life was precarious and beautiful. 
Now it’s just precarious. 

“And now they've lost control over 
their lives. They're dependent, sitting and 
waiting for handouts. They were proud 
once, and now they're begging. One of 
the old men said to me, ‘How could I sit 
here and drink powdered milk?’ It’s a 
degrading thing — the notion that the 
head of the family now has to line up for 
a meal.” 

. * * 

ancun is an island off the tip of a 

peninsula protruding northeast 

into the Gulf of Mexico. A decade 
ago, it was a deserted strip of sand. 
Today, it has 48 hotels, a golf course, and 
a bunch of discos. It serves the wealthy, 
but 200 feet to its rear is a town of jerry- 
built shacks whose inhabitants have come 
to live off the droppings of tourists and 
world leaders. From what one reads, this 
living isn’t much, but maybe it’s better 
than the small corn plots. the Mayan 
natives left behind on the Yucatan 
Peninsula. 

It is conceivable that by 1991, most 
residents of Cancun will be living in 
urban poverty in the shadow of those 
hotels. Maybe they'd be better off 
sticking to the plots of corn. Whatever 


one’s opinion, what draws them to 

Cancun is the kind of illusion and 

development that Ronald Reagan 

undoubtedly thinks are just the ticket for 
the world’s poor. Wouldn't it be nice if 
the whole world were just.one gargantuan 
suburban Phoenix? 

* * * 

“rR eaganomics is wrongheaded,” 
says Ahmed Farah. “It has 
that underlying implication to 

further the development of private 

enterprise in the Third World to make a 

profit, but that’s the principal cause of 

the problem to begin with. To make a 

profit, they'll go where the money is — 

mineral extractions, manufacturing 
industries, or certain cash crops. And the 
result, since international aid began after 

World War II, has contributed to the 

decline of agriculture. Third World 

people are human too — if they see a fast 
buck in a cash crop like cotton, they'll 
plant cotton. Who'll plant millet or maize 
or the other crops people may really 
need? The development will be at the 
expense of food production. Where the 
real needs are — those are the kinds of 
places that you can’t necessarily make the 
fast buck.” 

* * » 

“Private investment can supplement 
and complement aid,” Willy Brandt 
wrote, ‘but it cannot substitute for it; it 
tends not to move to the countries or 
sectors which most need aid.” Brandt 
cautioned, ‘‘We must'not surrender to the 
idea that the whole world should copy the 
models of highly industrialized 
countries.”’ Technology, the commission 
said, is necessary to deal with hunger and 
poverty, yet its arrival often creates new 
problems, political, social, and economic 
stresses and strains. “It is imperative to 
find a balance,’’ Brandt wrote. The 
Brandt report was a big seller in Western 
Europe. In America, it seems, hardly 
anyone has heard of it. For those who 
missed it, the Brandt report noted: 

— About 800 million people are destitute. 

— In 1978, more than 12 million children 

under the age of five died of hunger. 

— In some poor nations, as many as 40 

percent of preschool children display 

clinical signs of malnutrition. 

— About one billion people either have 

or are endangered by malaria, about 35 

million by sleeping sickness. 

For those who believe the money just 
isn’t in circulation to do the job, the 
commission suggested that one half of 
one percent of one year’s world military 
expenditures would finance all the farm 

Continued on page 14 
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We welcome responses from read- 
ers. Letters should be typed (double- 
spaced) if at all possible, and they 
must include the writer's name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number. The last 
is solely for purposes of verification; 
only the name and town will be 
printed, and these may be withheld if 
there is good reason. All letters are 
subject to editing for space, fairness, 
literacy, and libel. All letters will be 
considered to be for publication un- 
less the writer states otherwise. 


GUSTS 


While you may not have to be a 
weatherperson ‘to know which way the 
wind blows, you do have to be a Phoenix 
reader to appreciate Anita Diamant and 
Dave O’Brian’s efforts to buck the 
currently prevailing gusts of hysteria in 
the media's handling of the events in 
Nanuet. I thank them. 

Two areas of context and content, 
however, should be addressed with re- 
gard to O’Brian’s ‘‘Living Left’ article, 
which included an interiew with me, as I 
guess, a ‘living leftist.”’ 

As for context, the piece should have 
been described as dealing with the 
reaction of the white left. Race was not 
addressed by the writer except in qfot- 
ing a number of us on the effect on the 
civil-rights struggle and the black-liber- 
ation movement on our lives. Behind the 
media’s hysteria over Nanuet lurks a 
motivation poisoned equally by racism 
and a neo-McCarthyism. (We need only 
witness the arrest of Cynthia Boston by 
armored personnel carriers and heli- 
copters on the “mistaken” fear that she 


had participated in the robbery.) No 
black radicals were interviewed, and the 
piece neglected to state why it was deal- 
ing with that sector of the left that his- 
torically has enjoyed media access and 
borne but a tiny portion of the police and 
state brutality visited upon black people 
in this country. As I told O'Brian in our 
two-hour conversation (distilled to seven 
sentences of quotes), I would not pre- 


sume to speak for the blacks involved in ~ 


the action at Nanuet. Their experience is 
dramatically different from the white 
persons arrested. Death by police bullet 
has been, if anything, an increasing 
reality in inner-city areas over the last 
decade. How then should that terrorism 
be countered? 

As for content, I was somewhat embar- 
rassed by not surprised by the edit- 
ing of my statements to produce the glob 
of non sequiturs about the Hyde Park 
Defense Group and militant anti-racism. 
That conversation came within a dis- 
cussion of what motivations would 
prompt a militancy regardless of threat to 
one’s self. My argument was that such 
strategy in social protest has long been 
part of our country’s history and con- 
tinues still — from takeovers of police and 
fire stations in Boston to the Latin tenant 
squatters in Tent City. Multi-racial unity 
in such situations diffuses a black/white, 
brown/white definition that police or 
press might push. Confusion in being 
able to define protagonists is however 
only a temporary strategy and no substi- 
tute for long-term organizing in a com- 
munity. Forcing police to ‘‘do their jobs” 
is equally risky — we have seen enough 
evidence in recent years to suspect confu- 
sion with their “other jobs” as South 
Boston Marshals or Klansmen. 

John Demeter 
Cambridge 


The editor replies: 

Demeter’s statements were edited only 
in that they weren't reprinted in full for 
reasons concerning space. O'Brian chose 
quotes he considered germane and 
representative. 


To Anita Diamant: 

Thank you for your fine assessment of 
the left in the face of the apparent sur- 
facing of the Weather Underground 
organization in the recent Brink’s rob- 
bery and associated killings. 

I appreciated the fact that you tried to 
place the event into historical and 
political perspective — which I’ve been 
attempting myself for the past three 
weeks. You made that job a little easier. 

I liked your reviews of the media 
coverage too. I only read the Times and 
Newsweek, which was done only super- 
fically because I knew their conclusions. 

Thanks again for thinking out the 
“why” of this crime. 

Richard Heath 
Boston 


BIASED 


To Richard Gaines: 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
respond, albeit too late for my campaign, 
to your paper's description of my candi- 
dacy for the Boston City Council. While 
admitting I have “obvious intelligence 
and experience in government,’ Michael 
Rezendes (the writer) proceeded to give 
the following reasons not to vote for me: 

1) My acceptance of contributions 
from three city Hall employees: Hal Car- 
roll, Wendy Gray, and Judy Glasser. All 
three are personal friends — a fact that 
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Rezendes never bothered to ask me, or 
even research. The fact that they are also 
City Hail employees is all he chose to 
write about — indicating that City 
Council candidates should not have 
friendships within City Hall. 

2) That I was unprepared to answer a 
question from the audience at a Mattapan 
Candidates’ Night. Rezendes failed to 
write that two of the candidates that you 
supported, both Craig Lankhorst and 
Mike McCormack, did not know the 
issue either. And what about the au- 
dacity of the candidates that never even 
bothered to show up? 

3) That I moved to Beacon Hill from 
Cambridge only 18 months ago ... a 
“relative stranger to the city.’ For the 
record, I moved to Boston upon 
graduation from college in 1973, and 
have worked in the city in government 
for eight years. My most recent tenancy 
has been 18 months. I pointed this out to 
Rezendes in a phone conversation, but he 
clearly made a conscious decision not to 
include that part of the information. 

4) ‘She has risen politically because of 
a series of patrons” — a sexist remark, 
insinuating that I was able to get ahead 
professionally only because I had been 
sponsored by “patrons.” Terry McDer- 
mott, a qualified male candidate and a 
peer, also worked with Tom O'Neill. Is 
there a difference between men working 
for politicians and in government, and a 
woman doing the same? 

Rezendes’ lack of research, his biased 
reporting against some candidates and 
bias for other candidates, and his 
innuendoes about my professionalism 
only increase my concern about the pro- 
fessionalism of the free media. 

I realize you have a job to do and 
papers to sell, but fairness and equity 
should prevail. You do the public a dis- 
service by presenting your slanted and 
biased views of individuals in a political 
race. 

Pam Gillman 
Boston 


GOOD EARS 


To Doug Simmons: 
Thank you for mentioning the Cardiac 
Kids single ‘‘Little Lies” in your column. 
Even though you were not impressed 
with the record, it means a great deal to us 
that you at least took the time to listen to 
it. You’d be surprised at how many 
people in your position do not do even 
that. 
I hope that you will find our future 
efforts more impressive. 
Thanks again. 
John P. Epstein 
For the Cardiac Kids 


MAKING A LIST 


Why is it that a big newspaper full of 
crack investigative reporters can’t de- 
termine the complete and correct sched- 
ules for local theaters? Is it really too 


‘much to ask? I really find myself dis- 


gusted when I want to know what's 
showing on Saturday, and the listings 
only go through Thursday. And don’t 
give me any of that baloney about how 
listings are compiled a week in advance. 
Very often the listings are available to the 
public earlier than that. Very often, if I 
search through the same issue, I can find 
an advertisement telling me what I want 
to know. The people responsible for 
listings just don’t have enough energy to 
get off their duffs and call the theater, or, 
God forbid, actually drop in and pick up 
a schedule, unless there's a little adver- 
tising revenue in it. 

Change your ways, Phoenix, or you 
may find yourself joining the Real Paper. 
Jacob Adler 

Cambridge 


. 


Andy Gaus replies: 

We do call the theaters every week, but 
most of them don’t schedule their films as 
far in advance as Adler seems to think 
they do. In fact, by the time the Phoenix 
comes out on any given Saturday, most 
first-run moviehouses don’t know what 
will be playing the following Friday: they 
want to see how their current feature is 
doing before they decide whether to hold 
it over or replace it. Our policy in such 
cases is to tell you no lies. Also, - the 
Phoenix's advertising deadlines are later 
than its listings deadlines; if a theater 
manager makes up his or her mind in the 
interim, it's quite possible that informa- 
tion missing from the listings could 


.appear in one of the ads,, as .Adler: 


describes. 
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The Herald’s baby formula 


by Dave O’Brian 


es, our own little strug- 
VY gling but born-again daily 

newspaper, Hearst's 
tabloid Herald American, is 
indeed becoming more out- 
rageous and idiosyncratic with 
each screaming headline and each 
passing day. Witness, of course, 
the recent series of bold, brazen 
BABY BILLY headlines, wherein this 
would-be people’s paper with the 
annoying habit of referring to 
the president as RON goes and 
shamelessly seizes upon the sad 
story of the child who was born 
with a terminal heart defect and 
ended up a ward of the state. The 
Herald plays the thing for all it’s 
worth and then some, as the first 
pathetic NOBODY WANTS BABY 
BILLY front page becomes, quick- 
ly and predictably, NOW WORLD 
LOVES BABY BILLY after the paper is 
swamped with calls from people 
eager to adopt the child. And this 
in turn gives way to the veritable 
classic gimmick of the give-‘em- 
hell-tabloid genre, the screaming 
front-page editorial, this one 
headlined, GOV. KING, PLEASE HELP 
BABY BILLY.And yes, King gets ink 
the next day simply by saying he 
will. 

Now, there’s nothing the least 
bit wrong with newspapers’ 
taking up worthy causes, even 
seemingly lost ones. It doesn’t 
happen enough. Hell, the all- 
powerful yet gray and distin- 
guished Globe is not above 
running what amount to front- 
page editorials in thin disguise — 
most recently in the paper's 
effective and unceasing pro- 
bottle-bill battle. ““The Globe 
saves bottles,’’ chortled one 
Herald honcho. ‘The Herald 
saves lives.’’ There seems, on the 
other hand, to be no evidence 
whatever that the Herald's latest 
cause celebre, baby Billy, was 
being in any way mistreated or 
neglected by the state before the 
Herald's campaign. Which does 
make the whole thing appear to 
come perilously close to cynical 
exploitation. 

There is, after all, a proven for- 
mula at work here. It seems, in 
fact, that the brazen and success- 
ful little Toronto Sun — the paper 
that inspired so much ef what the 
Herald is now doing — has raised 
what we'll call the Create Your 
Own Story, Complete with 
Hysteria gambit to the level of an 
art form. Last August, the Sun's 
dramatic, front-page WEEP FOR 
CANADA editorial inspired some 
6000 irate calls and letters — 
PUBLIC FURY FOULS PHONES, as the 
second-day head said — agreeing 
with the Sun that Parliament 
should be recalled, dammit, to do 
something about Canada’s eco- 
nomic crisis. It's worth remem- 
bering that the paper had not the 
slightest suggestion of precisely 
what should be done, but that 
didn’t even slow down all those 
who fouled the phones-with their 
fury. Indeed, one Toronto Sun 


— RPE of tae ee a 


telephone operator proudly de- 
scribed a third of those calls as 
coming from people ‘‘who 
wanted to line the Cabinet up 
against the wall and do them in 
gangland-style.” 

Now, that’s constructive. 


» * * 


ostscript: those heavy, 
P< front-page headlines 
in the Herald-appear to be 
open to a bit of plain old mis- 
reading, particularly since they 
evolved into that all-capital- 
letters style. My favorite exam- 
ple: THE MAYOR AND THE BRA 
ARREST, the headline appearing 
on page one of the early, early 
editions of the October 23 Herald, 
meaning to suggest sleazy polliti- 
cal goings-on in the case of one 
George Collatos, a Boston 
Redevelopment Authority offi- 
cial charged with extortion. 
Then some sharp-eyed editor 
must have looked askance at the 
thing, because by the time the 
final edition hit the streets, a bit 
of crucial punctuation had been 
added. And just as quickly, the 
mayor's arrested undergarment 
mysteriously disappeared from 
page one. 


» * * 


ore Mainstream Media 
Mishegas: it was 
nothing more than one 


of those non-binding resolutions 
designed to make a political point, 
but it did inspire an unusually in- 
tense level of pointed oratory on 
the floor of the state Senate. 
Sponsored by Senator Bill Owens 
of Mattapan, it urged the Boston 
Globe to abandon its plans to sink 
$40 million into construction of a 
satellite printing plant way out in 
Billerica (or ‘‘reject the tempta- 
tions of corporate avarice,” as the 
resolution acidly put it) and con- 
fine its expansion designs to 
Boston. Though the thing was 
ultimately rejected, it did move 
such senators as John Brennan of 
Malden and Jack Backman of 
Brookline to observe that this 


very same Globe conducted an- 


editorial campaign that helped 
discourage H.P. Hood and Sons 
from moving out of Charles- 
town, and also editorialized 
fiercely against the Lahey Clinic 
when it went and abandoned the 
BU area for Burlington. (We're 
told, by the way, that when Globe 
editor Tom Winship was apprised 
of such comments, he was heard 
to remark, “They're right.”’) 
Nonetheless, our paper of 
record has chosen merely to run 
the Associated Press accounts of 
the Owens resolution and its fate, 
thus leaving itself wide open for 
the likes of Herald American 
columnist Peter Lucas to- assume 
the role of defender of the city by 
penning a tongue-in-cheek cri- 
tique of the “Billerica Globe.” 
“What these senators fail to 
understand,” he wrote, “‘is that 
you can just as easily have a 


commitment to the welfare of 
Boston working or living in 
Billerica, or Lexington, or 
Lincoln... .” 

He should know. “Doesn't 
Lucas live in Lexington?” won- 
dered one miffed Globe scribe. 
Yes he does, though he stresses 
that he was born and raised in the 
city. “‘I’d still be living in 
Boston,” Lucas said, ‘but they 
threw me out when they tore 
down the West End.” 

‘There was a time,”’ added the 
selfsame Globe scribe, ‘‘when 
(Senate President) Billy Bulger 
said you had to dial ‘one’ to reach 
a Globe editor, and he was right. 
But that’s no longer true. Most of 
the editorial writers live in Boston 
now, and more Globe editors are 
moving into the city all the time.” 

Counters Lucas, “For every 
Globe editor who moves into the 
South End, four black families are 
kicked out.” 

Wait a minute. Coincidentally 
enough, I’m moving out of the 
South End (and not to Lexington, 
either). Memo to Winship: if 
you're in the market for a neat, 
urban basement apartment, com- 
plete with exposed bricks, 
roaches, and occasional burglars, 
call me at the office. 

” * . 


ore Labor Unrest: even, 
M it seems, as WCVB-TV 
(Channel 5) was being 


touted shamelessly by the New 
York Times and others as 
America’s best TV station, and 
even as that station’s news 
offerings were surpassing 
Channel 4’s in the ratings-and- 
ad-revenues war, and yes, even as 
Metromedia was negotiating to 
buy the station from its home- 
grown owners of the: past nine 
years for an astronomical $220 
million... . 

Even as all this praise and cash 
was being lavished upon the sta- 
tion, the 18 news writers, pro- 
ducers, and assignment editors 
laboring away in its newsroom 
were voting to affiliate with the 
International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. “There has 
been great dissatisfaction among 
the behind-the-scenes produc- 
tion people for some time,” said 
one. ‘The station tends to hire 
people right out of college be- 
cause they come cheap. A lot of 
good people have left over the 
years because the salaries 
basically suck.” ~ 

The starting salary for a 
Channel 5 newswriter with’ six 
months’ experience or less is $220 
a week. By startling comparison, 
the same job pays $319 to start at 
Channel 7, even though there is 
no union contract there, and even 
though Channel 7 remains a poor 
third in the news ratings. Still, the 
Channel 5 management 
succeeded in defeating one union- 
organizing drive five years ago, 
by promising a series of fringe- 
benefit improvements (most of 
which, say discontented staffers, 
never fully materialized). This 
time around, management's canr 
paign against the IBEW relied 
heavily on the argument that 
news director Jim Thistle is a 
good guy. 

And indeed, he is. “I acknowl- 
edged and the company acknowl- 
edged that there were some prob- 
lems with the overall wage scale,”’ 
Thistle says. “The basic problem 
is that we have a relatively young, 
home-grown staff made up of 
people who started at low wages. 
So the percentage increases have 
failed to compensate. The pther 
stations bid for people who are 
already established in major mar- 
kets.” But this time around — 
what with the takeover by re- 
putedly miserly Metromedia just 
around the corner — the staff de- 
cided not to wait around for 
managerial generosity to correct 
things. ‘Unfortunately, Jim is not 
able to control the purse strings 


- for his people,” rejoined news- 


writer Rosemary White, who has 
just been elected shop steward by 
her newly unionized colleagues. 
“If he did, maybe our pay scale 
would match our news ratings.” 0 
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“Move along there, Pegasus, 
and let’s get that damnable fox. 

My bride is expecting me back in Boston 
in time to hear Stormin’ Norman Hale!” 
STORMIN’ NORMAN HALE 
Plays Monday through Saturday, 9 PM-1 AM. 
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Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 02116 
267-5300 
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ial Guest: NOVO COMBO 
Dec. 6 7:30pm Orpheum Theater: $9.75,$8.75 


Nov. 22 7:30pm 
Orpheum Theater 
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Tickets available at Box Office, Ticketron, Elsie’s Ticket Agency, Kenmore 
Sq. & Harvard Sq., 424-1300, Out of Town Ticket Agency, Harvard Sq... 
492-1900, Concert Charge (all charge cards accepted) 426-8181. 
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Hell of a 
party 


Continued from page 1 

fervor. It was a brilliant cam- 
paign, a text-book for candi- 
dates across the country. Du- 
kakis beat Quinn. The party 
pros loved the idea of a formid- 
able candidate of any kind, and 
they climbed onto the bandwa- 
gon. Dukakis convincingly dis- 
patched incumbent Frank Sar- 
gent. By then, his followers had 
developed a relationship with him 
that was near to a cult of per- 
sonality. He was always 
“Michael.” Never ‘Michael Du- 
kakis,"” because no other Mi- 
chaels were relevant. Michael was 
never a pronoun, never just a he. 
It was their way of expressing an 
absolute conviction that the 
proper operation of government 
was beyond politics. ‘Michael 
Dukakis should be governor,” 
said the buttons and bumper 
stickers, which were distributed 
beyond the immediate circle and 
thereby earned the use of the sur- 
name. There were no conditional 
verbs, and none which even 


faintly pleaded for votes. 
Dukakis’s victory was more 
than his own. It was a victory for 


the James Stones, Evelyn 
Murphys, and Carol Greenwalds 
who would help him run the 
Commonwealth. They set to 


work in the manner they had | 


promised. ‘‘Michael was the best 
tinkerer of state government that 
we ever had,” recalled a liberal 
state legislator. “He knew where 
all the oil filters were. That, of 
course, didn’t make him the best 
driver in the world.” 

Problems arose. The rational 
man had trouble dealing with that 
most fundamentally irrational of 
institutions, the state legislature. 
Budget juggling during the Sar- 
gent administration forced Du- 
kakis to preside over the largest 
single tax increase in the 
Commonwealth’s history, hang- 
ing his ‘‘no new taxes’’ campaign 
pledge around his neck like a foul 
talisman. Liberals huffed about 
his cuts in human services. 
Moreover an almost visceral per- 
sonal dislike of Dukakis was 
growing. He was perceived as a 
self-righteous, arrogant, and 
(worse yet) liberal goo-goo 
technocrat who treated the most 
innocent _ political 
tion as if it were a skin disease. 

Other dynamics were working 
as well. The traditional Demo- 
cratic power base was sliding 
inexorably rightward. More to the 
point, it was beginning to feel as 
though its national leadership (be 
they party members, politicians, 
or labor leaders) had lost touch. 
The individuals in that traditional 
base wanted their party back, 
remade to conform to what they 
perceived to be the state of the 
nation. ‘Civil rights?’’ they 
seemed to ask. “All right, we 
demand a civil right to be safe on 
the streets.” 

In 1978, Ed King barnstormed 
around the state telling these 
people what they wanted to hear. 
He was the man from Boston 
(well, Winthrop, but close 
enough for his purposes) who 
came onto your local 150-watt 
radio station and told you that 
everything you feared in Boston 
and believed about state govern- 





accommoda-_ 


ment was absolutely true. At the 
same time, he was wooing the 
economic-growth Republican 
side with promises to keep the 
Golden Dome off their 
transistorized backs. “It was a 
bizarre coalition,” explained a 
Democratic party regular. “On 
one side, you had the people who 
wanted no government, ahd on 
the other, you had the people who 
got the most out of government, 
like the Carmen’s Union.” 

While he was being nibbled 
away at on the fringes, Dukakis 
ran what is quite possibly the 
most boneheaded re-election 
effort in recent memory. The very 
obvious triumphs of his adminis- 
tration (in areas like auto-insur- 
ance reform and the environ- 
ment and economic revitali- 
zation) were not at all communi- 
cated to the voters. Little money 
was spent on media. In the inter- 
ests of “integrity,” adminis- 
tration officials were actively dis- 
couraged from participating in 
the campaign. “I couldn’t even 
make a contribution, for Christ's 
fucking sake,” recalled one such 
appointee. 

Not only did this reinforce the 
opinion that Dukakis considered 
himself above the game that had 
put him in office, it ensured that 
the incumbent had no defense 
against the image Ed King was 
drawing of him: a liberal meddler 
surrounded by those academics 
who brought you things like 
prison furloughs and forced 
busing. The other end of the 
whip-saw came from the left. Du- 
kakis, the liberal meddler, found 
his liberal supporters falling away 
to apathy or Barbara Ackerman, 
whichever was handier. 

Dukakis’s poll figures stayed 
high because Ed King’s voters 
were rarely polled. Many of them 
had never gotten involved in a 
Democratic primary before. 
Those who had were often found 
in the “no opinion’ column. 
Come election day, however, they 
handed Michael Dukakis a 
resounding kick in the teeth. 

The party held its collective 
nose and hoped. Nationally, the 
tide was flowing to the right. 
People were souring on Jimmy 
Carter at abobt the same level 
they had soured on Dukakis. Ed 
King, then, through a responsible 
stewardship in keeping with his 
“can-do” image, might at the 
very least anchor the party’s star- 
board flank hereabouts. What the 
party got was chaos. 

For the first time since he 
roared onto the scene, people got 
a good look at Ed King. He was a 
hamfisted campaigner, stumbling 
over the most banal speeches and 
positively oaken in small groups. 
He squandered much of his lead 
over Republican Frank Hatch. 
But he was elected. His campaign 
should have been the first warn- 
ing sign of what was to come. 

From the start, it was plain that 
can-do Ed King couldn’t. He lost 
his first appointee to a 
“‘guptilled” resume within a fort- 
night. Others soon followed. He 
promised $500 million in 
property-tax relief which he 
clearly couldn't deliver. Halfway 
through his term, the voters 





summoned up a towering wrath 


and voted in Proposition 2%. 
King waffled, accusing be- 
leaguered cities and towns of 
“saber-rattling,” and adding a 
relatively paltry $37 million in 
local aid to his budget. It was to 
these cities and towns that candi- 
date Ed King had spoken on the 
radio, reassuring the burghers 
that they would have a friend in 
the State House. In towns in 
which between 2500 and 4000 
people had voted in the primary, 
King had whipped Dukakis 
soundly. Now they were “‘saber- 
rattling.” 

It was clear that the party's 
voters had correctly gauged the 
country’s mood, but had picked 
exactly the wrong man to lead 
them into step with it. King’s 
troubles multiplied. His MBTA 
chief was indicted. An admitted 
fixer of public contracts told a 
media-sharp corruption com- 
mission that “the ballgame was 
over’ during the Dukakis 
administration and that the state 
‘had gotten what it deserved” by 
voting Dukakis out. Bothersome 
“lifestyle issues” (his penchant 
for lobster lunches, his heli- 
copter and limousines and uni- 
formed state troopers) continued 
to cling to King. 

Consequently, Ed King’s re- 
election campaign was barely 
breathing last summer. His own 
polls showed that his per- 
formance had so alienated his 
constituency that even his most 
consistently hard-line stands were 
lost upon them. Fifty percent of 
those polled, for example, were 
either wrong about King’s stand 
on capital punishment, or didn’t 
know what it was. Sixty-six per- 
cent were wrong about, or didn’t 
know, his position on both 
abortion and mandatory 
sentences. Even by a ranking 
loyalist, he was adjudged pri- 
vately to be ‘‘the most unelect- 
able incumbent’ governor in the 
nation. 

Further, the candidate was 
obviously aware of all that. “He 
was terrible in those gear-up 
meetings you have,” a former 
King aide recalled. “He had no 
spirit, no literature, and no pep 
talk at all.” At least one major 
King operative was openly 
speculating that King might drop 
out of the race entirely. 

But, in 1981, the Democratic 
Party is once again groping for an 
identity that might have some 
relevance to the prevailing political 
landscape. The answer might, be 
an identity of trying to become 
attuned to that landscape, or one 
of stark opposition. As for the 
former, Ed King continues his 
backhanded flirtation with the 
powers of the conservative move- 
ment. Congressional sources say 
that, when Republican Congress- 
man Silvio Conte of Springfield 
goes in to complain about the 
budget cuts afflicting New 
England, he is told by White 
House aides that ‘your Demo- 
cratic governor loves them.” 

That administration appears to 
be unraveling. Doubts about its 
fundamental economic phil- 
osophy are voiced by the man 
most responsbile for putting that 











Dukakis: the incumbent in exile 


philosophy to work. Budget cuts 
are ‘‘guesswork.’’ One aide at- 
tempts to undercut the Secretary 
of State, who reacts with all the 
aplomb of Captain Queeg. One 
recession is here. Another will 
come smack in the middle of the 
gubernatorial campaign, next 
summer. It is a measure of Ed 
King’s lack of native political 
savvy that he hasn't put distance 
between himself and the goofy 
parade in the streets of Washing- 
ton. 

Since 1974, then, the Demo- 
cratic Party in Massachusetts has 
allowed itself to be shaped in two 
ways: for a time, it was the party 
of the planners and systems 
analysts, who believed that good 
government was developed 
through rational, apolitical rules; 
then it became the party of those 
people whom the previous 
approach had accidentally disin- 
herited, taking upon itself their 
fears and anger. 

What is crucial to the 1982 
Democratic gubernatorial race is 
that the forces which developed 
both of these images are still 
strong and active within the 
party. What's more, each is inim- 
ical to the other. “They've been 
going at each other like two junk- 
yard dogs for four years now,” 
said one long-time Democratic. 
activist. ‘‘It’s like asking people to 
change a habit. They'll ask you, 
“Why should I leave my tribe?’ ” 

Whatever identity the 
Democratic Party is going to 
develop will be produced by the 
dynamic of these two camps 


pushing at each other. It is not the 
usual Democratic schizoid 
yawing. It is open, vicious class 
warfare, and it is in the best inter- 
est of both King and Dukakis to 
keep it that way. Thomas O'Neill 
III is caught in the middle, with 
legitimate claims to partisans on 
both sides and a pressing need to 
find a new constituency of his 
own. 

Class warfare rarely comes out 
into the open. Only the major 
victories do. That will not be the 
case this time. The candidates are 
hearing August questions in 
November. The war will have 
footlights. 

* * ~ 

t was a meeting of the Demo- 
I cratic State Committee in 

Northampton and the guy 
was there as an independent ob- 
server. He is an O'Neill support- 
er,.for the simple reason that he 
perceived the Dukakis campaign 
to be as grim as coffin nails and 
“Fuck that, I'm too old for heavy 
lifting.’’ What he saw at the meet- 
ing shook him tremendously. 

“It was vicious,” he said. 
“People were not moving. The 
Dukakis people were irrational 
about it. That’s the kind of 
gathering that will make up about 
70 percent of a primary vote, and 
there wasn’t an open mind in the 
room.” ‘ 

During a recent campaign 
swing through the North Shore, 
Dukakis opined that it was rather 
odd to have reporters tailing him 
around this early in the chase. 
Which, of course, it is. But the 








Cynthia R. Benjamins 


scrutiny under which this cam- 
paign is going to be conducted is a 
part of, and the basis for, much 
of what will make the race extra- 
ordinary, even by Massachusetts | 
standards. 

First of all, there are in fact two 
incumbents running for gover- 
nor. The third candidate is the 
son of the Speaker of the House. 
Just on the level of pure celeb- 
rity, the competition pushes 
beyond the ordinary. In addi- 
tion, the national press is going to 
be hauling itself around the 
Commonwealth for much of next 
year in an effort to see how 
Edward Kennedy fares in his first 
try for re-election since being 
chopped down by Jimmy Carter. 
While they are here, they will un- 
doubtedly happen upon the 
gubernatorial blood-letting. 
Massachusetts, after all, has 
always been a benchmark for 
“national trends.” Whatever in 
hell they mean any more. 

By the time the primary season 
sets in, the Reagan revolution will 
have hit home. There will likely 
be a considerable recession. The 
1982 elections have been tar- 
geted as comeback time for the 
Democrats in general, so what 
happens in (yawn) the Only State 
That Voted For McGovern will be 
considerably significant. Will 
they re-elect Reagan's favorite 
Northeast pol? Or will they go for 
the scion of a minor god? Or will 
they bring back the previously 
embattled incumbent in a burst of 
nostalgia and vague guilt? What it 
does is to help provide for an 





This is open, vicious 
class warfare, and it is in 
the best interest of both 
King and Dukakis 

to keep it that way. 
Thomas O'Neill IIT is 
caught in the middle, 
with a pressing need 


to find a new 


constituency of his own. 


unprecedented voter turnout. The 
Democratic primary is going to 
show numbers more suited to a 
general election. Edward 
Kennedy, for one, is going to be 
pulling like mad, trying to roll up 
a sufficient margin of victory to 
vindicate himself for 1980 and 
validate himself for 1984. Attor- 
ney General Francis Bellotti 
generally considers himself 
defeated if he garners less than 78 
percent of the vote, so his formi- 
dable operation will be humming 
as always. 

But the turnout would be high 
for nos other reason than the 
tremendous interest the race has 
generated. It is a year away, and 
only 13 percent of those polled 
tell the Globe that they are unde- 
cided (a figure which may be sig- 
nificant for Dukakis, as we shall 
see.) People love to vote in Impor- 
tant Elections. The ballot seems to 
count for more. 

Beyond stretching the lines at 
the polling booths, the attention 
to this race is likely also to 
solidify the allegiance of the 
loyalist King and Dukakis 
supporters. With dozens of eyes 
staring at you, it becomes more 
difficult to skulk off the reser- 
vation. Which serves only to lock 
the two men more tightly into the 
strange political pas de deux 
they’ve been dancing for four 
years. 

Oversimplifying considerably, 
a long-time Democratic analyst 
has developed an individual per- 
sonality symbolic of both the 
King and the Dukakis faithful. 
“Let's say you're a Middlesex 
County matron,” he explained. 
“You vote for Dukakis. Your 
name is Brie Chablis or some- 
thing. On the other side, you've 
got Joe Six-Pack, with the Pontiac 
in the garage.’’ The family 
Chablis distrusts the family Six- 
Pack, thinking them conserva- 
tive and possibly racist. The 
family Six-Pack, on the other 
hand, lays the blame for unwar- 
ranted social experimentation on 
the front stoop of the family 
Chablis. ‘“‘That’s what the Demo- 
cratic Party is right now,” con- 
cluded the analyst. ‘‘On one side, 
there’s the New Right. And, on 
the other, something we can call 
the New Class.” 

Whatever they're called, they 
make up the majority of the 
reliable primary vote. They are 
also the groups that have made 
Michael Dukakis and Edward 
King the inevitable yin and yang 
of each othér. Dukakis needs 
King alive because the easiest way 
for Dukakis to solidify and ex- 
pand his base of support is to 
play off that bast’s fundamental 
dislike for everything that King 
stands for. King’s approach is 
basically the same, albeit a trifle 
more. heated. In this way, both 
men can not only duck the nasty 
implications of their incumben- 
cies, but also keep their fringe 
supporters so busy working to 
trounce the other side that they 
don’t have time to think about 
other options, such as Tom 
O'Neill. Dukakis’s strategists 
may have coined the idea of “the 
Rematch,” but King’s campaign 


is just as dependent upon the con- 
cept. 

Dukakis says that the Rematch 
is simply a. fund-raising tech- 
nique which will be abandoned as 
soon as he formally enters the 
race. But it is obvious that it is 
much more than that. On Sep- 
tember 4, Dukakis told the Cape 
Codder that “if I am elected, it 
means that people want the 
government that they had be- 
fore.” The Rematch fuels the 
almost nostalgic yearning that has 
arisen in many quarters for the 
good ol’ days of the Dukakis 
administration, a yearning with 
its roots in the debacle that has 
been the King administration and 
in the disillusionment of those 
who bought that package in 1978. 

Dukakis will not enter the race 


until he absolutely has to. Why | 


should he? His money. is rolling 
in. His poll numbers are almost 
unbelievably good. Liberals are 
falling all over themselves to 
apologize, and there’s even some 
guilt arising in more conserva- 
tive corners. As soon as Dukakis 
jumps in, however, those num- 
bers begin to slide. It is likely that 
the low level of undecided voters 
is due not only to the attention 
focused on the campaign, but also 
to the fact that many of them are 


hiding in Dukakis’s column. A | 


number of Democratic pros 
wonder about the Dukakis cam- 


paign’s ability to handle the un- | 


avoidable tumble of expecta- 
tions, It is the political appli- 
cation of an old battlefield con- 
cept. 


German military strategist Karl | 


von Clausewitz called it “‘fric- 
tion,” the inevitable unexpected 
that arises to knock the most in- 
tricate battle plans awry. Journa- 
list James Fallows has resur- 
rected the term in his recent 
works on the national defense. It 
exists in political campaigns as 
well. ‘You can have all the hard- 
ware in the world in place,” 
explained one political consul- 


tant, “and something will hap- | 


pen to screw it up. If you get too 


many things going at once, you 
might not be as flexible as you | 


could be.” 
The Dukakis campaign is 
organized to the point of surreal- 


ity. There are task forces for | 


everything. The little newsletter 
for the headquarters volunteers is 
run by committee. It is, after all, 
the nature of the candidate. 

He claims to have been chas- 
tened by his defeat in 1978. “‘It 
was a political failure, ” he says, 
taking the full blame upon him- 
self. His aides say he is more sen- 
sitive, that he listens more atten- 
tively. He has plunged headfirst 
into that most nakedly political 
of acts, campaign fund-raising. 
But there is reason to doubt 
whether the man himself has 
changed. ‘The Duke is always 
the Duke, I guess,”” commented 
one of his strategists. ‘‘It's almost 
clinical the way he goes about it. 
It's like he says, ‘Okay, today I 
will meet with the pols.’ He's still 
the ultimate rational creature.” 

‘What does the ‘new Dukakis’ 
mean?’’ demanded another 

Continued on page 18 
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Briefcases 


Turning point: The dangers of bartered testimony 


by Harvey A. Silverglate 


dward F. Harrington's term 
E as US attorney for Massa- 

chusetts will probably be 
remembered for his public feud- 
ing — with US Judge Joseph L. 
Tauro, with state Attorney 
General Francis X. Bellotti, and 
with Norfolk County DA Wil- 
liam Delahunt. But as much as 
anything else, it will be 
significant because of his 
penchant for turning criminals 
into witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. 

Of course, Harrington, a 
crusading-type prosecutor who 
has concentrated on pursuing 
political and organized criminals, 
did not invent the practice of 
making a case against someone 
notin order to prosecute him but 
to convince him to help you make 
a case against someone else. And 
the logic behind such a strategy is 
compelling. Absent physical evi- 
dence, how else do you get to Mr. 
Big? The problem, though, is 
choosing the right people to 
prosecute. The public might be 
sanguine about the prospect of 
using ‘‘turned” witnesses to pur- 
sue public enemies, like those 
proverbial ‘alleged Mafia king- 
pins,’ but what happens when a 
prosecutor, out of the best of in- 
tentions or something else, de- 
cides to target a lesser alleged 
threat to public safety? 

Harrington spent a good deal 
of time and energy during the last 
two years of his four-year term 
doing the latter. The MBM mor- 
ass and Ward Commission inves- 
tigations created the distinct 
impression that Beacon Hill had 
been rotten to the core during the 
‘70s. Part of the core at that time 
was Kevin B. Harrington, who 
had been president of the Senate 
between 1971 and.1978. Ergo, he 
was targeted by Ted Harrington 
for a bust. 

The hitch was the total ab- 
sence of evidence that the former 
Senate president had committed 
any federal crimes. This, how- 
ever, did not deter the US at- 
torney. Turned witnesses might 
deliver the giant trophy. The hunt 
began with admitted fixer Wil- 
liam Masiello, who in ‘78 had 
been tried and acquitted on state 
bribery charges. Afterward, in 
testimony before the Ward Com- 
mission, Masiello admitted that 
he had committed perjury at his 
trial. He was able to confess this 
crime with impunity because he 
had been given a grant of im- 
munity from prosecution for his 
past activities. 


Ted Harrington added a grant & 


of federal immunity as the price 


for turning Masiello into a wit- ‘ 
ness he could use to develop an % 
extortion case against his inter-4 


mediary target, James A. Kelly Jr., 
who'd been chairman of the Sen- 
ate Ways and Means Committee 
and Kevin Harrington's first as- 
sistant. Armed with testimony 
from Masiello against Kelly, Ted 


Harrington pulled out all the’ 


stops to persuade Kelly~to give 
him Kevin Harrington. But the 
scheme fell apart: Kelly refused to 
blink, went to trial, and, in the 
end, narrowly avoided convic- 
tion when his jury was hung 11 to 
1 against him. 

This outcome points up one of 
the problems of utilizing turned 
witnesses: the risk that jvries will 
find what they say less than con- 
vincing. As a jury did recently 
when convicted bribee Gerald 
O'Leary was trooped forth to 
testify that fellow Boston School 
Committee member: John 
McDonough had been in on his 
scheme to extort money from the 
ARA bus company when it was 
seeking a city contract. As a jury 
did when convicted-murderer- 
turned-honest-witness Thomas 
Sperrazza was trooped forth to 


Burden (above) and Farley: the grisly details ensured a media circus. 


finger former rock star Myles J. 
Connor Jr. for bank robbery. The 
weakness of the case against 
McDonough suggests that Kevin 
Harrington avoided standing in 
his shoes for no reason other than 
that Jimmy Kelly has a stronger 
backbone than the pathetic Ger- 
ald O'Leary. 

But as long as witnesses testi- 
fying for the prosecution under 
grants of immunity or leniency — 
and perhaps promises of new 
lives, new identities, and even 
substantial monetary payments — 
offer prosecutors hope of suc- 
cess, the practice will flourish. 
Ted Harrington only made it pop- 
ular and helped give it a respec- 
table imprimatur. It took Suffolk 
County DA Newman Flanagan to 
reveal the darkest uses to which 
turned witnesses could be put. He 
was nothing if not creative as he 
contemplated the rape-murder 
case resulting from the death last 
spring of nurse Deborah Smith. 

Fi. nagan had what seemed to 


be an iron-clad first-degree mur- 
der case against two young men, 
Matthew Farley and Weldon Bur- 
den. Aside from some eyewitness 
identifications, including a 
description conveyed to a passer- 
by by the dying victim, Burden’s 
fingerprints had been found on 
the stereo turntable dust cover 
that had been in Smith’s living 
room, while Farley's bloodied 
scarf had been found on the bed 
atop the victim’s underwear. Not 
only that, but when the police had 
entered the apartment where Far- 
ley and Burden were staying, they 
had found what apparently was 
the murder weapon hidden ‘in a 
drawer located next to the bed 
where Farley slept. 

There seemed to be no way 
Flanagan could fail to get convic- 
tions of both men for first-degree 
murder, convictions that would 
have sent them to prison for life, 
without the possibility of parole. 
But the Suffolk County DA, anti- 
cipating a re-election campaign 


sure to focus on the considerable 
number of prosecutions bungled 
by his office, decided not to dele- 
gate the case to an assistant (the 
normal procedure) but to: take it 
himself. The grisly details of the 
case and its high visibility en- 
sured a media circus. That the de- 
fendants were black teenagers 
while the victim was white sug- 
gested a circus sympathetic to the 
prosecution. And Flanagan took a 
step that ensured it would be a 
three-ring circus, replete with 
blood-curdling drama. 

The case that investigators had 
developed against Farley and Bur- 
den would have played out in un- 
dramatic laboratory terminology 
— good, but not great for tele- 
vision. So Flanagan took a page 
from Ted Harrington's book. He 
offered Farley a deal — a deal Far- 
ley couldn't and didn’t refuse: a 
plea of guilty to second-degree 
murder. Instead of facing life in 
prison, Farley would become 
eligible for parole in 15 years, 


when he would be all of 33. In 
exchange, Farley agreed to testi- 
fy against Burden, who would 
face first-degree-murder and ag- 
gravated-rape charges. 


If the use of Farley as a wit- 
ness did not increase the likeli- 
hood of obtaining a conviction, it 
did ensure a riveted audience for 
Flanagan’s prosecution of Bur- 
den. For with Farley successfully 
turned, the jury, the press, and 
the public would get an eyewit- 
ness account from a participant in 
the break-in, rape, murder, and 
escape — which somehow beats 
testimony from a police lab expert 
as to why certain fingerprints 
found at a certain place and a cer- 
tain time are those of a certain de- 
fendant. 


The hero of this drama was 
certain to be its director, script- 
writer, and protagonist: our flam- 
boyant district attorney. And it 
might have worked but for the 
success of Burden’s lawyer, 
Henry F. Owens III, in exposing 
the weakness of Flanagan’s 
strategy. Owens put Burden on 
the stand, and Burden testified 
that it was not he but Farley, the 
government's star witness, who 
had done the raping and stab- 
bing. Suddenly the case took a 
dramatic turn. That - testimony 
established that together Farley 


and Burden had committed a | 


series of the most heinous crimes. 
In giving it, Burden left himself 
open to a conviction of first- 
degree murder, since under the 
statutes defining murder, acces- 
sory to murder, or joint venture, 
the murder was attributable to 
him even if he had not done the 
actual stabbing. 


But despite the risk, Qwens’s 
move proved a brilliant stroke. 
For it seems obvious that the jury, 
though convinced Farley and 
Burden had been engaged in a 
joint enterprise, was not certain 
who did what; and it seems 
equally obvious that as a result of 
this uncertainty the jury was un- 
willing to convict Burden of a 
crime more serious than Farley 
had pled to, or to send Burden 
away for life when Farley, as a re- 
sult of his deal, would be eligible 
for parole before his mid-30s. The 
jury found Burden guilty of 
second-degree murder, not first. 


How badly did Flanagan’s 
strategy backfire? The next day's 
Herald American bannered the 
November 3 verdict across the 
front page: “DEBBIE’S FAMILY: IT’S 
NOT FAIR”; and it devoted no 
fewer than four full pages to 
outraged reaction. ‘Flanagan deal 
backfired,”’ said the headline on 
page 5. For once, the Herald was 
innocent of hyperbole. Even 
Owens, in an unguarded mo- 
ment after the trial, admitted to 
newspeople that the evidence 
(with or without Farley’s con- 
tribution) was clearly sufficient to 
justify, if not virtually to require, 
4 conviction of first-degree mur- 

er. 


It was Ted Harrington who 
explored some of the many uses 
to which turned witnesses might 
be put, to the point that juties and 
the public alike began to express 
skepticism as to the veracity of 
these “witnesses for hire’ — 
especially where more traditional 
methods of investigation might 
have produced reliable evidence. 
But it was the Suffolk County 
district attorney we must thank 
for a dramatic lesson in the in- 
justice that may result when one 
individual is given a deal to testi- 
fy against another who may be no 
more culpable. If Weldon Bur- 
den got less than what some 
people feel he deserved, New- 
man an got just what he 
deserved. o 





Talking politics 


After the vote: New faces, old questions 


by Tom Sheehan 


nd so the clouds lifted, the 

A seas parted, and, to the ac- 
companiment of several 
thousand flicks of the voting 
. levers, Boston entered the Prom- 
ised Land. Or something like that. 
“A political renaissance,” ex- 
claimed the Globe once the votes 
had been tallied in Boston's recent 
election. ‘“‘The most dramatic 
change in ... government in 30 
years,” said its front-page elec- 
tion analysis. “Opens the door to 
a new era of politics in the city,” 
said its victory editorial. A new 
‘dynamic that will usher in a new 
spirit,” said Tom Vallely, the state 
representative from the Back Bay. 
Not that all this liberal op- 
timism is necessarily off the wall. 
Come 1983, as a result of the 
passage of the district- 


representation referendums, most ° 


of the city councilors and school- 
committee members will be 
elected by district rather than at- 
large, which should mean a 
higher turnout at the polls and a 
government more representative 
of the city. But the Globe was also 
excited by two. other 
developments in the recent 
polling: the election of two new 
faces (endorsed by the paper) to 
the school committee and four 
other new faces bearing the 
paper's imprimatur to the council. 
In a post-election editorial, the 
Globe described the councilors- 
elect as ‘four new young officials 
who show every sign of being in- 
terested in and challenged by the 
substantive problems facing the 
city and little concern with the 
politics of patronage and per- 
sonality that have so dominated 
municipal affairs.” And that 
wasn’t even the whole sentence. 

Ah, to be young, vital! 
‘Interested’! “Challenged!” To 
have New England’s leading 
newspaper singing your praises! 
Heady stuff, and ain’t it nice, too, 
to have what seemed like half the 
liberals in the Back Bay and 
Beacon Hill. rallying to your 
banner? That's essentially what 
happened the day before the elec- 
tion, when a group calling itself 
the Committee for Fresh Faces 
ran a three-quarter page ad in the 
Globe (cost: nearly $7000) sup- 
porting the four soon-to-be- 
triumphant council challengers. 
‘They are people of ability, in- 
tegrity, and responsibility,’ said 
the ad. ‘People who will move 
Boston forward.. They are: Bruce 
Bolling of Roxbury, Terence 
McDermott of Dorchester, 
Michael McCormack of Brighton, 
and Maura Hennigan of West 
Roxbury. They represent .the 
diversity of Boston’s 
neighborhoods. They understand 
the city’s common problems. And 
will work together to find 
reasonable and fair solutions. 


her Brown 


Christo 


They have been endorsed by the < 


Boston Globe and many com- 
munity organizations.” 


Including, of course, the Com- ° 


mittee for Fresh Faces, a group 
that had been assembled solely 
for the purpose of endorsing 
them, and. solely in this Globe 
space. Underneath the ad copy 
appeared the names of 80 
‘Bostonians who support them,” 
most of them liberals in good 
standing and many of them 
residents of one neighborhood — 
the Back Bay-Beacon Hill. ‘’A lot 
of people were involved,” said 
Harron Ellenson, a former city 
worker, who was one of the 
group's prime movers, “but it 
was the Beacon Hill crowd 
mostly.” Including, notably, state 
Representative Tom Vallely, Bob 
and Rona Kiley, Herbert Gleason, 
and Sam Bass Warner. But there 
was, it seems, one significant 
omission from the list of sup- 
porters, a man who — along with 
Elienson and Dennis Quilty (the 
latter an unsuccessful candidate 


McDermott: they never asked him for anything. 


Bolling: 


for the seat Vallely won last year) 
— had pretty much come up with 
the notion in the first place and 
directed it to fruition. He is 
Robert L. Beal, and his involve- 
ment with the group didn’t sur- 
face publicly until the day after 
the election, when the Globe men- 
tioned it in passing. Ina phone 
interview he gave us that same 
afternoon, he was quite open 
about his role. Asked who had 
been present when the idea of 
such a group was first broached, 
he said, “Dennis (Quilty) was 
there, myself, and Harron (Ellen- 
son). We were sitting one night 
and talking. Basically, there were 
a number of us who got very con- 
cerned as we watched the cam- 
paign go along. The media were 
giving almost no coverage to the 
council. and the council race.” 


As the discussions evolved, the 
four fresh faces for the council 
kept “popping up,” he said. (At 
the outset, the group apparently 
considered endorsing school- 
committee candidates, and even 
had a particular candidate in 
mind, but it never did so. In an 
organizational statement filed at 
the city clerk’s office October 19, 
the group said its purpose was “to 
help elect a group of candidates to 
the Boston city council and school 
committee.’ It listed Felix 
Arroyo, a Hispanic who ran for 
the committee, as one of the can- 
didates it supported. Why the 
group never followed through on 
its intention is unclear, but it may 
be traced to the fact that there are 
few kids on Beacon Hill, and 
fewer still who attend the public 
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ALLIANCE 
FRANCAISE 
French Classes 


118 Milk St., Boston 
Information — 482-4170 


STUDIO 


Middle Eastern and 
East Indian Dance 
Central Sq., 


Cambridge 
Call 492-7535 


- 1S THE CONCERT STAT 


The Triumphant Return Of 
THE GO-GO’S 
Nov. 18 $8.50 


5:00pm all ages, 10:00pm o 
METRO 15 
SOLD OUT 
10:00p™ a available 
5:00pm mets avail- 
tlets and at METRO on 


night of show only 


GMAT 
LSAT 
fe\-)= 


SAT - MCAT 


tory classes 
muted to 15 


STAINED 
GLASS 
SUPPLIES 


A tremendous selection of 
glass, tools, solder, lead, 
books, & patterns. 
Wholesale or retail sales. 
Call today for our catalogue 
or come in and browse. 


865-9870 
RAINBOW | 
INDUSTRIES 
HARBACK RD., 


¥8C1 1S THE 
CONCERT STATION 


Ditedine © pe 


967 Commonweaith Ave. Boston 


A special evening with 
SONNY ROLLINS 
Tonight, Sat., Nov. 14 
8:30 & Iipm $8.50 


JESSE COLIN YOUNG 
Patty ! --An\ 
Sun.. M~ chow ony I Ipm 
$6.50 .ON® °° 57.50 day of show 
erate seme REMI om NR 


LOUDON 


WAINWRIGHT 
David Roche 
Nov. 17 8:30pm 
$4.50 in adv., $5.50 day of show 


Birthday Party 
THE STOMPERS 
IQ's 
Nov. 18 8:30pm 
$4.50 in adv., $5.50 day of show 


BRUCE COCKBURN 
Reeve Little 
Nov. 19 8:30pm & 11 p.m. 
$4.50 in adv., $5.50 day of show 


BEAVER BROWN 
Fri., Nov. 20 8:30pm 
$4.50 in adv., $5.50 day of show 


WILLIE ALEXANDER 
Peter Dayton Band 
Sat., Nov. 21 8:3 
$4.50 in adv., $5.50 day of show 
LL, TNT TEI INTE I eh 


OUR DAUGHTER’S 
WEDDING 


Nov. 24 8:30pm $4.50 


Dance Party 
FUTURE DADS, 


. NATIVE TONGUE 
.Fri,, Nov. 27 8:30pm $1.04 
Drink Specials 


Dance Party 
BERLIN AIRLIFT, 
THE TRADEMARKS, 
THE DREAMS 
Sat., Nov. 28 8:30pm $2.04 
Drink Specials 
Egg Lady, star of Polyester 
EDITH MASSEY 
Dec. | 8:30pm $4.50 


SUBURBAN LAWNS 
Dec. 2 8:30pm $4.50 


RENAISSANCE 
Dec. 3 8:30pm $7.50 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 
Fri., Dec. 4 8:30pm 
$5.50 in adv., $6.50 day of show 


ATLANTICS 
Sat., Dec. 5 $4.50 
3:00pm all ages, 10:00pm over 20 
Dance Don’t Shoot: 
CCPAX Benefit Storring: 
MIDNIGHT TRAVELER 


Jon Koster 
8:30pm $4.50 


PERE UBU 
Wall Of Voodoo 
Dec. 9 -8:30pm 
All tickets $5.50 


COMING 


The Box Office s open Monday thru Friday from 12 to 
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Faces 


Continued from page 9 
schools, Or it may be traced to 


Beal's particular interests, but he, 
at any rate, said he didn’t know 
why no committee endorsements 
were made.) ‘So the question,” 
continued Beal, ‘‘became, how do 
you help these four people? The 
conclusion was to run an ad in the 
Globe.” 

An expensive conclusion, but 
one well-suited to Beal’s talents. 
While Quilty and Ellenson 
directed their efforts toward con- 
tacting the Fresh Faces and their 
backers, Beal concentrated on 
raising: money. “I made some 
calls,’ he said. ‘Absolutely.’ 
And wrote some letters; too, ac- 
cording to a banker we know who 
received such a solicitation. For 
the Committee, it was a wise 
allocation of resources, for Beal 
knows a few people with money. 
He himself is executive vice- 
president of Beal & Co., a 
development and _ real-estate- 
management firm that achieved 
some notoriety in late 1979 for its 
role in the controversial attempt 
to convert Towne Estates, a 300- 
unit Brighton apartment complex, 
into condominiums. He is also 
head of the Boston Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Greater Boston Real 
Estate Board, in which capacity he 
regularly attends meetings of a 
group of prominent bankers and 
businessmen who call themselves 
the Coordinating Committee (but 
whom everyone else in town calls 
the. Vault). Beal contacted some 
Vault members for contributions 
to the Fresh Faces Committee, 
and some gave. One such donor 
told us, though, that the idea for 
the group didn’t originate with 
the Vault. ““The Committee for 
Fresh Faces,” he said, “was Bob 
Beal's thing.” 

And Beal, of course, is first and 
foremost a real-estate man. So the 
question, then, becomes whether 
the ad was an attempt on his part 
to elect council newcomers who 
would be friendly to the city’s 
real-estate interests, particularly 
on the hotly contested issues of 
rent control and condo conver- 
sion. “If you're looking on the 
basis of, ‘Aha! Here's the real- 
estate industry raising money to 
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give to these people so (they'll) be 
responsive,’ I just think you're up 
the wrong trail on it,” he said. ‘I 
go on the philosophy — and | 
think a lot of us in the real-estate 
industry do — (that) in giving a 
contribution, you do not expect 
someone to be in your pocket. 
You expect someone to be honest, 
decent, what have you. People 
who are elected ain’t puppets of 
anyone. If they are, they 
shouldn't serve.” Of the four 
Fresh Faces, he said, “I wouldn't 
brand these people real-estate 
people. I would brand them good 
independent thinkers, and I hope 
that’s what they'll be.” 

Beal formed his own judgments 
about the four candidates’ capaci- 
ty for independent thought dur- 
ing a series of one-on-one 
meetings he had with each of 
them during the course of the 
summer. He said he met with the 
candidates as an individual, and 
not as a member of the Real Estate 
Board. ‘‘ As to why I wasn’t on the 
ad itself,’ he said in response to 
our question, “that’s a good ques- 
tion. I have no comment.” 

Beal’s behind-the-scenes role in 
creating the Globe advertisement 
becomes all the more intriguing 
when viewed in the context of the 
Fresh Faces’ stands on housing 
matters. Basically, they don't 
stand at all; with one exception, 
they're of the I-wanta-keep-an- 
open-mind persuasion, which, 
given the city’s reported two- 
percent vacancy rate and hot con- 
dominium market, is basically 
nowhere. As a result, only 
Michael McCormack of the four 
received the endorsement of the 
newly created Boston Tenants’ 
Campaign Organization (BTCO); 
as a resident of condo-ravaged 
Brighton, McCormack could 
hardly have skirted the tenant 
issues. Likewise, as a group 
whose reputed raison d'etre was 
to boost electable liberals, the 
Fresh Faces crowd could hardly 
have ignored him: he’s articulate, 
finished a strong 10th in the 
preliminary, and was first among 
.the newcomers in a’ poll con- 
ducted a week before the final 
election. 

With the other three Fresh 
Faces, there’s not much to choose 
from when it comes to tenant 
issues. Bolling, the only member 


of the Kevin Seven to win, clung 
to the White administration's 
status quo position (rent control 
with vacancy decontrol, a one- or 
two-year grace period before you 
get evicted due to condo conver- 
sion) throughout the campaign. 
Maura Hennigan’s innovative 
solution to the housing crisis is to 
convene a commission com- 
prising developers, landlords, and 
tenants to thrash things out, As if 
we haven't already seen several 
such commissions, the most re- 
cent of which. just got through 
telling the mayor in June that yes, 
there’s a severe housing- 
displacement problem in town 
but no, it has no sweeping 
solutions. (The -release of that 
report didn’t even rate a City Hall 
press release, let alone a press 
conference, and the mayor had 
yet to read the report several days 
after it surfaced.) “If you're 
referring to the mayor’s com- 
mission,’ said Hennigan last 
week, ‘‘that was a study group. 
I'm talking about (a group with) 
policy-making power.” So she in- 
tended to cede some of the city 
council’s power to this com- 
mission? Premature to talk 
details, she said. Hennigan also 
told us she had not been one of 
the candidates who met with Beal 
during the summer; Beal later told 
us she was. 

And finally, Terry McDermott 
sounds about.as open to the 
BTCO position as, oh, Jerry Rap- 
paport (who gave him a $200 con- 
tribution, incidentally). ‘I hada 
problem- with rent control,” he 
said. ‘I don’t think it was 
working.” Later he said, “I’m 
probably leaning toward not 
reinstating rent control.’’ McDer- 
mott met with both the BFCO 
and several landlords during the 
campaign, of which meetings he 
said, ‘I found the tenants’ group 
much less willing to talk than the 
real-estate people . ... The im- 
portant thing is (the real-estate 
people) never asked me for 
anything. They asked me a lot of 
questions.” Like, for example, his 
feelings about. rent control and 
condos? ‘Yeah, it came up,” he 
said. “But I think they had an 
idea where I was coming from.” 
Did he think the real-estate folks 
might ask him for something 
later, and that their campaign 
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contributions to him might be in- 
tended as door-openers? ‘I hope 
not,” he said. 

Ah, to be fresh-faced and, uh, 
courted by the real-estate in- 
terests. Or perhaps we were in an 
overly cynical mood when we ex- 
amined the campaign- 
contribution reports filed by our 
Fresh Faces, reports that showed 
little landlord money going to 
them before the preliminary 
(around $100 to Hennigan, $200 
to Bolling, and $400 to McDer- 
mott) but a lot more after they 
had established themselves as 
good bets for election (at least 
$850 to Bolling, $1200 to McDer- 
mott, and $1500 to Hennigan). 
McCormack, incidentally, re- 
ceived no real-estate money we 
recognized before’ the 
preliminary, and he’s yet to file 
his donation report, which was 
due eight days before the final 
election. As to just how much 
more real-estate money went to 
the four through the Fresh Faces 
Committee, Beal referred us to 
committee treasurer Dennis Quil- 
ty, who said he didn’t know and 
wouldn't release the group’s 
money records, which he termed 
incomplete, until the legal 
deadline, in January. Was his 
committee a funnel for real-estate 
money? “I think that has already 
been an interpretation I’ve seen in 
the Globe,” he said. “I don’t 
know whether I would 
characterize it as that.” ‘ 

Neither do we, but you guys 
have sure got us wondering. One 
final point: with the likely excep- 
tion of Bolling, who won his 
ninth-place seat by a mere 600 
votes (subject to a recount), the 
committee’s last-minute ad could 
hardly be said to have tipped the 
scales for the Fresh Faces. In 
retrospect, three of them were 
clearly in anyway, and most of 
their council rivals bearing the 
BTCO stamp of approval were 
clearly not about to make the 
grade, ad or no ad. When the dust 
had cleared, only two of the six 
candidates who comprised the 
“tenant ticket’ — incumbent Ray 
Flynn and Michael McCormack 
— stood. victorious, and McCor- 
mack merely replaces the vote lost 
with the departure of Rosemarie 
Sansone. So after months of 
organizing and reams of 


favorable press coverage, tenants 
are left with roughly the clout 
they had before. And while 
BTCO campaign director John 
Hanson professes to be ‘’pleased”’ 
with the results (‘We've done 
well after four months,” he said, 
‘Wait till you see how we do after 
two years of organizing’), the 
pols at City Hall are left sneering 
at the tenant vote. Said one 
veteran councilor, “The tenants 
have about as much ability to 
deliver votes at the patrolmen’s 
association.” 

Or the Vault, but that’s another 
story. The Coordinating Com- 
mittee’s attempt to coordinate 
things. at the polls came on 
another issue entirely — district 
representation — and it came very 
late in the game, starting around 
mid-September. Annoyed by the 
city government's foot-dragging 
on the Tregor bonding issue and, 
it should be said in fairness, im- 
bued with the desire to be high- 
minded and civic-spirited and all 
that, the Vault members lined up 
with their checkbooks on the side 
of the district change. Their in- 
volvement consisted of (a) the 
collection of a reported $100,000 
war chest for Rosemarie San- 
sone’s Committee for Change, 
with Chamber of Commerce new- 
comer James Sullivan in the 
crucial fund-raising role, and (b) 
the insistence that long-time 
political ad man John Marttila 
run the advertising campaign. 
The result was (c) not much, as 
far as we could tell, or certainly 
not much you could see. Marttila 
concentrated his efforts on a 
direct-mail campaign aimed at 
sympathetic voters, some of 
whom received as many as five 
letters in the month or so before 
election day. When the Vault 
came up a little short in its fund- 
raising pledge (hey, times are 
tough for all of us), plans for last- 
minute radio advertising had to 
be scuttled, and things appeared 
deathly quiet on the issue as elec- 
tion day approached. So quiet, in 
fact, that some district supporters 
thought they were going to lose. 

“T never expected it,” said San- 
sone the day after the election. ‘’I 
was really getting worried 
towards the end.” But the district 
plan won by some 6000 votes, so 
it’s on to the Promised Land. O 
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Hunger 


Continued from page 3 
equipment needed to increase 
food production and make the 
farmers in poor nations close to 
self-sufficient by 1990. 

* * » 
elf-sufficiency is what 
Oxfam is about, its people 
say. Oxfam was founded in 

England in 1942, as the Oxford 
Commiftee for Famine Relief; 
Oxfam America was founded in 
1970. These are the folks who 
organize an annual fast day (Nov. 
19 this year). The idea is to skip 
two or three meals, maybe 
organize your friends to do the 
same, and ‘send the money you 
would have spent on food to 
Oxfam. The fasting angle seems a 
little goo-goo to me, but Oxfam 
says fasts give people a sense of 
purpose and that in the last seven 
years, fasters have sent almost $2 
million to Oxfam. 

The Oxfam ideal is to help the 
poor build and maintain some- 
thing from the bottom up, 
something not very sexy — maybe 
a regional water supply, an 
irrigation system, a dairy 
cooperative, or a program that 
teaches farmers in the Upper 
Volta to use plows and draft 
animals for the first time. 

Walt Johnson, of Oxfam, has 
been in Zimbabwe trying to 


implement some of what the 
Brandt commission talked about. 
Johnson will return there soon, 
this time with his whole family. 
He figures he'll be there for at 
least two years to administer a 
$2.5 million grant Oxfam got to 
develop what he calls ‘‘bottom- 
up” programs, to work with 
“grass-roots organizations onthe 
theory that that’s where 
development occurs.”’ 

“In Somalia,” Johnson says, 
“you had natural and manmade 
disasters — drought and war. In 
Zimbabwe, there are not that 
many hungry people. Last year, 
the crop was good. The problem 
there is not to stop them from 
dying tomorrow, but to help 


people control their own 


resources, to increase their self- 
sufficiency. It becomes a question 
of how one lives, not whether one 
lives. It means providing 
resources to allow the people to 
build a dam, irrigate farms, 
develop hybrid seeds, or do 
whatever they see their needs 
being.” 

In Zimbabwe, it also means 
reversing a pattern in which the 
ruling white minority’ — 
remember when it was Rhodesia, 
folks? — kept most of the goodies 
for themselves. The new 
government must distribute 
goods and services equally among 
more than seven million citizens, 
whereas, Johnson contends, the 
previous rulers concentrated their 
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efforts on behalf of a quarter of a 
million white folks. - 

The problems of Third World 
economics and politics are not 
limited, however, to the 
voraciousness of colonial rulers, 
or to their legacies. Haiti was the 
dictatorship of one vicious man. 
Nicaragua was a family affair. 
When Larry Simon visited 
Zimbabwe, he sensed something. 
familiar. 

‘I felt I was still in El Salvador, 
where a small minority controlled 
virtually everything worth 
controlling. Once, when I was in 
the Dominican. Republic, I was 
visiting a small village, ‘and the 
missionary told me that most of 
the people had no land at all. | 
could see plenty of land in the 
fertile valley, yet most people had 
none. I was wandering along 
what I thought was a cowpath, 
when suddenly this white 
Mercedes came up with a 
chauffeur and a guy in the back 
seat wearing shades. He was the 
owner. He owned all of the land. 
The children were malnourished. 
The people didn’t have the land. 

“In El Salvador, 60 percent of 
the rural péople have no access to 
land at all, not even as renters. 
They‘re living fiterally in 
cardboard huts —.you have to see 
it to believe it — I mean 
cardboard, like the boxes we use 
here in the states. In Nicaragua, 
the revolutionary government 
expropriated only the land owned 


by the Somoza family and his 
national-guard officers. His 
family had controlled 40 percent 
of the arable land. Now, the 
challenge is not making the land 
available, but really helping 
organize new cooperatives, 
resettlement, training extension 
pene providing small loans to 
thousands of small farms.” 

The Reagan administration is 
not kindly disposed to the new 
Sandinista regime in Nicaragua. 
And the Reagan philosophy does 
not appear to be broad enough to 
encompass or understand the 
implications of resettlement. 

* * * 

he Reagan administration 
l prefers dealing with one 
nation at a time rather than 
working through international 
organizations, and it prefers 
nations either strategically 
important to us or at least more 
enthusiastic than Nicaragua 
might be about free-enterprise 
projects. ‘‘We are not an 
international Welfare agency,” an 

American official says. 

But welfare is not the sole 
issue. Foreign aid is not just a 
giveaway program; it also 
promotes more trade and new 
markets. Last year, about 40 
percent of US exports went to 
developing countries. A half- 
million US workers are producing 
those exports. About one-fifth of 
our farmland is growing crops 
destined for the Third World. 
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‘For every dollar of foreign aid 
that the US has ‘bestowed,’ it has 
earned a cumulative return of 
$2.50 from resulting exports,” 
two economists wrote recently in 
the New York Times. ‘For the 
US, as for Japan and Europe, the 
Third World has become the 
largest and .fastest-growing 
export market.” 

Yet drought, war, 
overpopulation, limited 
resources, and the increasing 
costs of importing food and oil 
have driven Third. World nations 
deeper into debt: by last year, 
they owed some $439 billion. 
International agencies, such as 
the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank, are 
tightening credit, imposing new 
conditions on loans, and pleading 
a bit of poverty themselves. 

The US and the other 
developed nations that contribute 
most of the money to those fund- 
ing agencies are themselves trying 
to cope with inflation and the 
jobless. Unemployment has 
increased everywhere — in the 
US, it's officially 8 percent. 
Among the Common Market 
nations of Western Europe, it has 
grown to 9.4 million persons, or 
8.5 percent of the work force. 
Meanwhile, Reagan and his 
English clone, Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, stubbornly 
pursue belt-tightening economic 
policies, which affect those very 
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Continued from page 14 
international funding agencies 
that were established to help the 
most destitute. 

The Wall Street Journal 
reported, for example, that the 
World Bank’s International 
Development Association, which 
offers five-year, interest-free 
loans to poor nations, is in 
financial straits. The fund stands 
at $12 billion; the Third World 
nations have urged that it expand 
to $19 billion; just to keep up 
with inflation, it must have at 
least $16 billion. But conservative 
congressmen have blocked 
millions of dollars in US grants to 
the agency, and both Reagan and 
Western European leaders say 
they cannot increase their 
contributions. 

As funding agencies go along 
with Reagan-inspired belt- 
tightening by attaching more 
strings to loans, those nations 
getting the loans will be forced to 
take drastic action — such as 
hiking domestic food prices — 
which could provoke unrest, even 
revolt against the governments of 
such US allies as Costa Rica and 
the Sudan. 

Already Madagascar, Senegal, 
Uganda, Zairé, Liberia, and 
Turkey have asked Japan to let 


Cambo 


them. postpone repayment of 
loans because of their domestic 
ills. Such requests have prompted 
Japanese officials to wonder how 
many more yen they should be 
loaning. Leading-American banks 
have loaned almost $40 billion to 
developing nations, and they live 
in fear of massive debt default. 
Yet no real international 
movement to stabilize world trade 
and economy seems evident. 
Governments ‘continue. to 
waste a lot of valuable time and 
talent in blaming one another for 


the oppressive poverty and 
malnutrition in the Southern 
Hemisphere. It’s the blood- 
sucking capitalists or the 
scheming communists, the 
patronizing ex-colonialists or the 
tinhorn native dictators. It's all of 
them. Fine. What's the next act? 

The Russians declined to 
attend the Cancun conference — 
after all, world poverty is caused 
by capitalism or something. 
Reagan agreed to go only if 1) 
Cuba were not invited, 2) nobody 
took potshots at him, and 3) 


ian refugees: one-quarter of one percent of our GNP is for humanitarian foreign aid. 


nothing definite was to be 
decided. The US would prefer to 
see foreign aid handled through 
the existing financial institutions 
that the industrialized nations 
control; the Third World wants to 
shift such decisions to the UN, 
where it has the votes. And some 
industrialized nations have begun 
to listen more sympathetically to 
the Third World’s arguments. 
Some of what Reagan and his 
people propose reads well — 
energy development, stockpiled 
grain reserves, incentives to grow 
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certain crops, an end to dumping 
the food surpluses of rich nations 
to flood the markets of poor 
nations and outprice their own 
farmers. 

But Reagan, somehow 
forgetting such incidental 
economic tools as slavery and the 
displacement and slaughter of 
Indians, has the idea that Third 
World development in the 1980s 
isn’t —. or shouldn’t be — very 
much different from the US 
experience. Reagan is still talking 
trickle-down economics, which 
are not working to date in the US, ° 
and of a free-enterprise 
marketplace that is hardly 
pristine and is often cruel. In 
short, he is talking what Edward 
Heath, former Conservative 
prime minister of the U.K’, has 
called “doctrinal nonsense.” 

At times, Reagan seems to be 
saying what Oxfam has often 
tried practicing: working at the 
grass roots, building projects 
from the bottom up to promote 
self reliance, not just 
automatically throwing money 
and tons of food at every 
problem. Some Oxfam people 
worry that Reagan will use 
Oxfam-like goals of self reliance 
to justify less US-government 
aid. 

‘‘Maybe the Reagan 
administration is presenting good 
reasons for doing nothing,” Walt 
Johnson cautions, “and using the 
same argument we use for doing 
something, but doing it 
differently.” 

Larry Simon thinks the Reagan 
people ‘see it in a black-and- 
white way, with trickle-down 
economics and multinationals 
doing the job. We see it as a 
bottom-up, peasant-oriented 
job.” 

Ahmed Farah says, ‘The 
World Bank was talking 10 years 
ago about grass-roots programs, 
and when Robert McNamara 
resigned from the bank, he said 
they hadn't done it. Now Reagan 
and Alexander Haig go to 
international forums and talk 
about grass roots. It’s just an 
appropriation of the ‘language, 
that’s all.’’ 

* . * 

nternationally, then, as well as 
[= home, the US still can’t 

come to grips with the harsh 
realities of poverty. People like 
Farah, Simon, and Johnson have 
seen those realities firsthand. 
When Oxfam responded to the 
food crisis in Cambodia a few 
years ago, Simon recalled, ‘We 
couldn't use deep-sea vessels, 
because the cranes on the docks 
had been destroyed. We had to 
use shallow barges and pack’ the 
food in small containers that 
could be handled by people 
unloading by hand. But the 
people sent to unload were 
malnourished. And once we got 
the food on the docks, there was 
no way to transport it, so we went 
to Turkey and got 20 identical 
trucks and brought our own 
diesel fuel.” 

Why can’t the US or the UN 
respond to at least such crises as 
these, which are more easily 
addressed than the long-term 
economic disorders of 
underdeveloped nations? The 
three Oxfam men looked at one 
another and smiled, because the 
answer .was implicit in the 
question. We could, if we wanted 
to. Certainly the US, which built 
a multi-million-dollar mini- 
Pentagon in Vietnam, could do it. 
We could create a peacetime 
rapid-deployment force with its 
own air transports, ships, and 
choppers and take another shot at. 
being the hustling, innovative 
America of the 1940s. We could, 
but we won't. We're too 
preoccupied with supply-side 
simplistics and. B-1 bomber 
boondoggles. 

“About one quarter of one 
percent of our gross national 
product goes to humanitarian 
foreign assistance,” Larry Simon 
says. ‘Now, with Reagan, it'll be 
even less. With our tremendous 
economic resources, that's really 


disgraceful.” oO 
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enough to the left so as to make 
comfortable those people who 
jumped ship four years ago. What 
the Rematch does for King is give 
him the opportunity to shove it 
even farther to port, thereby 
arranging things so that Dukakis 
once again scares the pants off of 
King’s basic constituency. 

King’s task is simply put, but 
difficult to achieve. He must re- 
align the perceptions of the 
people who supported him four 
years ago. ‘One thing you've got 
to realize,’’ explained a King aide, 
“is. that it is fundamentally im- 
possible to vote against someone 
you agree with. People will 
grudgingly vote for people they 
dislike, or against someone they 
admire. But they rarely vote 
against anyone who holds the 
same position they do.” 

As the numbers mentioned 
earlier show, King’s voters, 
appalled by his performance and 
feeling not a little betrayed, have 
forgotten his positions on those 
divisive issues on which they 

- originally based their support. Be- 
cause King’s fiscal policies have 
clouded everything else he has 
done in office. 

‘According to our polls,” said 
a King aide, “high taxes, by 
which read ‘Prop 2%,’ over- 
whelm every other issue. t's 
something like 77 percent, which 
is outrageous. What the gover- 
nor has to do is repositian him- 
self as the anti-tax governor. He’s 
got to say that the people have 
spoken on 2%, and that we’re not 
yoing to let them amend it or 
diffuse it. He’s got to make people 
think that he’s the one of the 
three (candidates) who went into 
the booth and voted for the 
thing.” 

There are techniques available 
to King. There is, for example, the 
Sargent strategy of burying tax 
increases in the following year’s 
budget, which allows the incum- 
bent to run during a year in which 
state taxes do not rise. ‘His act 
has improved up there,” com- 
mented an O'Neill staffer. ‘‘He’s 
more deliberate. He’s moving on 
issues that would have been un- 
believable two years ago.” Billy 
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Mayor John Collins, former 
Senate President Kevin Harring- 
ton, and Republican money man 
Lloyd Waring. The last is re- 
sponsible for King’s recent 
bizarre courtship with Repub- 
lican Congresswoman Margaret 
Heckler. 

From all of these people has 
come King’s strategy to regain the 
votes he lost. Over the sum- 
mer, the campaign spent 
$250,000 on radio ads sponsored 
by something called A Lot of 
People Who Want You To Know 
the Truth About Ed King. And he 
continues to pass the ultimate test 
of political viability: people are 
still giving him money. “The 
high-tech people are still with 
him,” said a Democratic strate- 
gist. ‘He may be a klutz and a bad 
manager, but Dukakis is still per- 
ceived as anti-growth, and that’s 
worse. They don’t feel they have 
anywhere else to go.” 

Ah, but they do, says Tom 
O'Neill. Everyone does. And he 
waves one hand in the air, while 
knitting Ed King a shroud with 
the other. 

+ * * 

om O'Neill may be the big- 

i gest casualty of the polar- 
ized electorate being en- 
couraged by his competition. 
“Our campaign is based on an 
assumption that the primary 
voter has an open mind,” said an 
O'Neill supporter. ‘I don’t know 
as that’s the case.” O'Neill must 
draw support from both sides of 
what is rapidly becoming a caco- 
phonous rendition of Dueling 
Jihads. ‘“Tommy goes to one side 
and says, ‘Look, give me 15 per- 
cent, and I'll get 15 percent from 


the other side, draw out my own 
vote, and we'll all win,’ ”’ 
explained an O’Neill strategist. 
“Is anybody listening? I don’t 
know.” 

Before anything else, how- 
ever, O'Neill must shoulder his 
way into a race in which two for- 
midably armed politicians have 
every reason to lock ‘him out. 
Dukakis’s numbers are high 
enough to preclude attacking him 
as being in any kind of danger. So 
the O'Neill people pound away to 
anyone who will listen the notion 
that Ed King is the deadest of 
letters. 

King is unlikely to desert his 
party. He may ignore its caucuses 
and bypass its convention, but 
breaking entirely with it means 
that his essentially Republican 
politics ldse their Democratic, 
blue-collar overlay. He becomes 
another Republican, and even in 
the motley field the Republicans 
have thrown up, there are better 
choices than Ed King. Conse- 
quently, if King is dead, then 
O'Neill should be heir to a chunk 
of the family Six-Pack, if not by 
design, then by heritage. The 
problem is, the Rematch has 
worked to deprive Tom O'Neill 
of any kind of image at all. 

“I don’t think people think of 
Tommy as being light anymore,” 
said a Dukakis strategist. “I don’t 
think they look at him as some 
sort of product of hack nepotism. 
They just don’t have any idea of 
him.” 

The history of third-man-in 
politics in this state is not prom- 
ising. Most recently, in 1979, 
David Finnegan found himself 
stuck in the middle of a Kevin 
White-Joseph Timilty rematch 
for mayor of Boston. Finnegan 
never gained enough credibility to 
overcome the horse-race atti- 
tudes. All there is for the third 
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man to do is become the fresh 
face, the source of the new ideas. 
This is what O'Neill has tried to 
do. 

O’Neill was rightly criticized a 
few months ago for not articulat- 
ing clearly just why he wanted the 
job. That criticism has lost a little 
of its bite. After all, neither 
Dukakis nor King has come up 
with a much better answer to 


what now must be called the © 


Roger Mudd question. Both men 
are engaged in campaigns the 
apparent raison d’etre of which is 
that each guy is not the other. 
O'Neill has hit the ground run- 
ning. 

He tells people he will abolish 
civil service. He tells a teachers’ 
convention that public education 
is a disgrace working its way up 
to a catastrophe. He calls for state 
certification of all high-school 
graduates. You may not like what 
he says, his aides whisper, but at 
least he’s saying something. 

The O'Neill spiel, however, is 
already becoming a laundry list. 
Neither of the other two want to 
grant him the credibility of 
answering him, thereby forcing 
him to defend his positions. The 
positions, then, must sound a 
little shallow. Abolish civil serv- 
ice? Fine, now where does that 
leave veterans’ preference? Is he 
really not asking for minimum 
standards in education, a concept 
that frightens the daylights out of 
people involved in poorer school 
systems? No, he says he is asking 
for “standards of excellence.” 
Come now. 

Most political pros are 
impressed by the campaign staff 
O'Neill has assembled. Campaign 
director Larry Moulter comes 
from the political staff of O'Neill 
family politico Kirk O’Donnell. 
O’Donnell himself has lent a 
hand here and there. Field direc- 


a 
tor Lou DiNatale has lines deep 
into labor, and last year gained a 
measure of renown within his 
profession by beating Hamilton 
Jordan one-on-one in Portland, 
Maine. It is a weirdly carefree 
group. “I like the feisty way that 
campaign handles itself,” said a 
Dukakis strategist. ‘““There’s a lot 
of potential there.” 

With all that talent, and with 
the only one of the three candi- 
dates who seems truly comfor- 
table campaigning, there is an in- 
eluctable feeling that O'Neill is 
running at exactly the wrong 
time. He is out of tune with the 
temperament of the electorate, 
on the presumption that their sur- 
vival depends on that tempera- 
ment’s remaining exactly the 
same. That leaves O'Neill in the 
preposterously unlikely role of 
this campaign’s John Anderson: 
long on ideas, surrounded by 
good staff people, impressing 
voters with his style and candor, 
but short on the necessary poli- 
tical, emotional, and financial 
wherewithal. His own aides admit 
that his numbers must be up to 
the mid-20s by Christmas. If the 
O'Neill campaign is to survive, it 
must constantly work to fend off 
that day when someone first says 
what a great guy Tommy O'Neill 
is, but isn’t it a shame that he 
can’t win. 

” * * 

epublican versus Demo- 
R= in this state has 

always been the kind of 
class warfare in which the Demo- 
cratic Party is currently en- 
gaged. Republicanism had an 
image: frosty, white-haired, a 
proud procession of people whose 
first names -were last names. 
Democrats were rarely sure 
exactly what they were, just that 
they weren't that other thing. 


~ This party blunders toward its 
identity, losing adherents as 
quickly as it attracts them. On a 
national basis, it is pulling diverse 
elements together in order to form 
a consistent opposition to the 
Reagan philosophy. It is the ques- 
tion of whether Dan Rostenkow- 
ski and Gary Hart can ever find a 
common ground. 

It will look toward Massachu- 
setts for some sort of sign, which 
is why we have three men spend- 
ing this kind of time and money 
this far in advance. The Demo- 
cratic nomination is worth the 
governorship, unless an 
astoundingly attractive Repub- 
lican pops out of the current field 
of mutts. The party will have its 
identity cemented for four years. 

It is all of a piece with the story 
of one of Theodore Roosevelt's 
campaign swings through the 
state. At one stop, he was 
repeatedly heckled by one of the 
local tipplers. ‘I’m a Democrat,” 


the man insisted. “I’m a Demo- 


crat.”’ 

Fed up, Roosevelt asked the 
man why he was a Democrat. 
“Because,” the heckler replied, 
‘my father was a Democrat, and 
his father before him was a 
Democrat.” 

T.R. smelled the kill. ‘Well, tell 
me, sir,” he riposted. “If your 
father was a jackass, and his 
father before him was a jackass, 
what would you be?” 

The heckler never missed a 
beat. ‘‘A Republican,” he replied. 

In all three of these cases, their 
fathers were likely Democrats, 
and their fathers before them 
were likely Democrats. Their de- 
scendents are doing nothing if not 
trying to convince people, in this 
supply-side, frontier-justice poli- 
tical age, what in the name of God 
or Richard Daley that is supposed 
to mean. 0 
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Just for fun: 


III cheers for the small time 


by Michael Gee 


It’s a beautiful day here in the 
stadium folks, not a cloud in the 
sky. Well, one here or there, in 
fact it’s snowing, but what the 
hell, it’s Homecoming Day. 

— Jonathan Winters 
M For Homecoming Day, 
it was indeed snowing. 
Not much, a mild flurry, but 
enough to disturb non-alumni in 
the traveling party. The two 
alumni didn’t much care. 
Wretched weather has been as 
long-standing a tradition of Wes- 
leyan football as the 20-yard 
punt. 

It had been only two years be- 
fore, after all, that the alums had 
traveled down to Connecticut to 
see Wesleyan’s new quarterback, 
a hotshot recruit allegedly lured 
away from such certifiable foot- 
ball powers as Yale and Cal Poly- 
San Luis Obispo. The game be- 
gan and ended in a driving, 40- 
degree rainstorm. Wesleyan lost 
20-0, the phenom accounting for 
about minus eight yards gained. 
He'd been cecruited, iftturned out, 
from Beverly Hills High School, 
where he’d never played a game 
in the wind, let alone the rain. 
What happened to the kid after 


IDDLETOWN, CONN. — 


that is unknown, but he wasn’t 
playing on the 1981 Wesleyan - 
team. 

That's not an uncommon story 
for Division III football. This is 
the category to which the NCAA 
assigns those schools so small, so 
obscure, and so unwilling or un- 
able to make money off sports 


that they are a disgrace to modern 


intercollegiate athletics. Wesleyan 


is in Division III. So are Williams, § 


its opponent for this game,‘ 


Drexel, Otterbein, Elon, and a > 


number of other colleges no one 
has ever heard of. I think of them 
as the “scores continued from 
page one” colleges. Deep in the 
bowels of the Sunday sports sec- 
tion, the endless lists of scores 
compiled by some poor night- 
desk man are about all the ink 
Division III ever gets. In fact, 
Wesleyan and Williams get more 
than their fair share, because 
every few years some executive 
from the Times or the Globe has 
his kid go there, and the games re- 
ceive a dizzying three para- 
graphs. 

Why, Division II] evén gets 
one TV game a year, through 
some weird arrangement worked 
out with ABC. This year. the 
game, which had an audience 
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Homecoming: wretched weather is a long-standing tradition. 


share of about 37 (that’s in tele- 
vision sets, not percent of the 
audience), was Wisconsin-Platte- 
ville versus Wisconsin-Stout. I 
watched as Dave Diles, the 
College Scoreboard announcer, 
whose only job consists of 
reading a Teleprompter, laughed 
and ridiculed the two colleges. I 
hope that one of Wisconsin- 
Stout’s linebackers grows up to 
be president of ABC and gets to 
fire him. 

As far as anyone knows, the 
campus of Wesleyan University 
has never appeared on network 
television. This is a shame, for it 
is decidedly more photogenic 
than such institutions of learning 
as, say, the University of Ne- 
braska or Ohio State, a school 
that appears to oWe its architec- 
tural inspiration to Albert Speer. 
Wesleyan looks like a movie col- 
lege, with wide lawns of im- 
plausibly green grass dotted with 
stately trees, old brick buildings 
covered with ivy, pipe-smoking 
professors (also covered with 
ivy), the whole bit. The only un- 
sightly detail, in fact, is the foot- 
ball ‘‘stadium,”’ two sets of tem- 
porary bleachers that can accom- 
modate around 6000 spectators, 


minus those who hang around the 
edges flying kites and tossing 
Frisbees to their Irish setters. 

Admission to the bleachers is 
$4.25. Admission to the hill be- 
hind the south end zone is free. 
Every Wesleyan game I’ve ever 
seen has been from the hill. Pun- 
dits say college has changed a lot 
in 10 years, but one thing seems 
the same: you meet a more inter- 
esting class of people behind the 
end zone. 

Little kids much prefer the hill, 
because in between fighting to re- 
turn the game ball after extra 
points, rolling over and over 
down to the end zone is a lot more 
fun than watching the game. The 
end-zone crowd has always fa- 
vored sarcastic remarks, flasks of 
Jameson's, and a sharp lookout 
for attractive young women, all of 
which I’m partial to at any foot- 
ball game. But most of all, the hill 
is where the veterans — the real 
fans — choose to watch the games 
from. 

In particular, the end-zone hill 
is the habitual haunt of two gents 
I'd estimate to be in their early 
60s, though it was hard to tell; 
they were so bundled from head 
to toe that only their eyes were 
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visible. They hauled out their 
venerable Sears lawn chairs, cov- 
ered themselves. with blankets, 
and did not move so much as a fa- 
cial muscle for the remainder of 
the afternoon — the telltale sign of 
the experienced, fatalistic fan. It 
was almost as if Statler and Wal- 
dorf had deserted their box seat at 
the Muppet Show to watch 
Wesleyan football. 

The party I was with was at 
that awkward age for alumni — 
too old to know anyone on cam- 
pus, but too young to have any 
money to contribute. So we were 
left to our own devices, which 
consisted mostly of sarcasm, 
whiskey, etc. In truth, the crowd 
was far more sedate than the 
Wesleyan football crowds of the 
late ‘60s, with far less pro- 
miscuous drinking, vulgar chant- 
ing, and all-around collegiate ass- 
holedom. The more solemn sort 
of columnist would doubtless 
ascribe this to the new conserva- 
tism, and the quest for privatism, 
and all that other hooey, but to 
me the source of this outbreak of 
relatively good manners seems 
simple — coeducation, which 
came to Wesleyan (and Williams) 
only in the last decade. Any 
follower of John Ford Westerns 
knows the script: when women- 
folk settle in town, everyone de- 
cides they need a church, and a 
school, and before you know it 


‘they tear down the saloon and 


there goes the neighborhood. 

In the middle of these musings, 
as 6500 people were realizing just 
how incredibly cold they were, 
somebody got around to starting 
the football-game. 


* * * 


illiams is the closest | 
W thing the Little Three 
(Wesleyan, Williams, 


and Amherst) have to a power- 
house. Their coach, Bob Odell, 
was very successful at Penn in the 
‘60s, and could have gone fur- 
ther up the greasy pole toward the 
big time had he not opted for 
Williams. He has an enviable rec- 
ord, and his teams do particular- 
ly well at Wesleyan. The home 
team’s last victory over Williams 
was in 1969, when I was a junior, 
a game most memorable for a 
group of black students’ taking 
over the PA system at halftime 
and making a fiery political 
speech. To this day it is the only 
halftime activity I've every en- 
joyed. So midway in the first 
quarter, when Williams moved 
down the field for a 
touchdown and a 7-0 lead, the 
crowd on: the hill began to think 
of ways to get warm. 

The Williams march, in fact, 
revealed a great deal about 
Division III football. The players 
are smaller and slower than big- 
time college players, but they're 
big enough to hurt you when they 





Division III in action: a different kind of smarts 


hit, and they hit as zealously as 
they can. Both sides get the kind 
of football player who uses 
aggressiveness to compensate for 
lack of physical gifts. Which may 
explain why a Wesleyan player 
tackled a Williams punt returner 
as the latter signaled for a fair 
catch. 

That got Williams on its way, 
and they scored off what would 
be their most effective play of the 
game, a sweep to the left for 
which the Wesleyan linebackers 
all inexplicably broke to the right. 
That and the tackle on the fair 
catch are what coaches mean 
when they talk about: ‘mental 
errors.” Both teams made mental 
errors all afternoon. Now one 
knows damn well that those kids 
are smarter than the average foot- 
ball team in the intellectual sense, 
but ‘smart’ in sports refers to 
some other, instinctive part of the 
brain. The lack of this sort of 


smarts is what keeps Division II], 


games sloppy but exciting. 

The wind rendered passing 
ludicrous (both teams combined 
for four completions in 17 


attempts for 42 yards), and the 


game became a stately exchange 
of punts. One group of fans con- 
sidered this less important than 
the discovery that one of their 
party had a key to a library office 
overlooking the field. In steam- 
heated splendor, we watched 
Williams fumble the ball on its 
own 24 and Wesleyan score to 
make it 7-6. “This,”’ said an alum, 
“is what our program has always 
needed. Luxury sky boxes for the 
alumni. Now all that’s left is to 
get the coach a Lear jet.”’ 

As soon as this was said, Coach 
Bill Macdermott committed the 
type of blunder that gets Big 10 
coaches death threats on Sunday 
mornings. Williams had fumbled 
again, and Wesleyan scored 
again. Macdermott chose to try a 
one-point conversion instead of a 
two-pointer, a move that would 
do him no good at all should 
Williams score again. It was 13-7, 
Wesleyan, but one fan was moved 
to yell, “It’s lucky you're coach- 
ing at a school where they only 
fire English teachers.” 

I watched the second half in a 
corner behind the end zone, the 
last patch of sunlight on the field. 
It was like watching Chris Evert 
play Tracy Austin, a football 
game conducted on the baseline 


as each team traded what intennis ~ 


try 
-14, and as 


being enthusiastically tossed 
about by the Wesleyan defense. i+ 


looked as if the game would end 
just so. Until Wesleyan fumbled a 
punt on its own 30 and Williams 
scored three plays later. 


I knew what Williams had in 
mind for their two-point conver- 
sion. They were going to run that 
sweep left and turn the Wesleyan 
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linebacker into a turnstile. It'd 
happened only about 10 times al- 
ready. But coaches aren’t the only 
ones who learn from experience. 
The kid stayed in position and 
sent the ball-carrier flying into 
the guys holding the chains, about 
a yard short of the goal line. 
There was a minute left, but the 
game was over. You could tell be- 
cause the two gents on the lawn 
chairs gathered up their gear and 
left. Their only sign of celebra- 
tion was a solemn handshake, as 
if to say, “Well, that’s that.” 
What exactly was that, this 
football game of seven turnovers 
and 17 punts, between two teams 
from schools famous for almost 
everything but athletics? What it 
was — what every Division III 
football game is — was a throw- 
back to the dim days of the 1880s, 
when football became an Ameri- 
can pastime. It was a pastime of 
the aristocratic elite at a handful 
of colleges, mostly in the East and 
mostly at places like Wesleyan 
and Williams. Authorities 
thought it a far handier way of 
exhausting youthful high spirits 
than letting them riot with 
townies. Some thought it a fine 
training ground for manly young 
imperialists-to-be, like Teddy 
Roosevelt, who used his presi- 
dential powers to, among other 
things, legalize the forward pass. 


The players just thought it was 
fun, as it doubtless was. That's 
why the players on the two teams 
last Saturday played, for there's 
no earthly reason to go out for the 
team at Wesleyan if you don’t like 
the game. There were 6500 people 
at the Wesleyan-Williams game, 
and all of them, I'd wager, had 
forgotten the game two minutes 
after it ended, except for the 
players and coaches. 

In big-time vollege football, 
that hard, often crooked busi- 
ness, the players and coaches are 
performing for the enjoyment of 
the crowd. When Wesleyan plays 
Williams, or Tufts plays Am- 
herst, or Wisconsin-Platteville 
makes that crucial road trip to 
Stout, it’s pretty much the other 
way around. It’s us in the crowd 
who provide added enjoyment for 
the players, just a few proper 
cheers of appreciation for their 
pursuit of happiness and virtue as 
they knock each other around in 
the mud. Teddy Roosevelt would 
have heartily approved of this 
November afterng sn, and so did 
I. I don’t much care how many 
games Wesleyan wins, as long as 


«they keep playing them. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. — Nov. 7 
(AP) — In a game of missed 
opportunities and turnovers, 
Wesleyan survived a ‘ally to beat 
Williams 21-20. 
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Urban eye. 


WOMEN’S 
RITES 


The current exhibit at the John F. Kennedy 
Library, ‘Generations of Women: Private 
Lives,” will encourage you to dig through 
your grandmother's attic. Old photograph 
albums seem to be our most tangible link to 
the past. From the cracked, sepia or black- 
and-white images, we can gain a glimpse into 
what an earlier life was like. 

The photographs of women from all walks 
of life (and many different attics) that are 
assembled at the JFK Library were put 
together by women’s-studies students at 
Jersey City State College. The project was 
initiated by professors Doris Friedensohn and 
Barbara Rubin when the college’s women’s 
center received a grant to research the lives of 
working-women of the last century. The 
professors’ students eagerly undertook part of 
the task, searching grandparents’ and 
relatives’ attics. The results culminated in this 
exhibit ~ a photographic collection that 
portrays ordinary working women from a 
variety of ethnic backgrounds. 

Most of the pictures are from the late 1800s 
or early 1900s, and many are weathered by 
time: the paper is cracked or the image is 
fading. But some of the faces and expressions 
seem ageless. What was it like for Penny 
Larkins (pictured here) to be the first free 
woman in her family? How did these ladies 
manage to work a long day as seamstresses 
and cooks and office clerks, often tightly 
corseted and bedecked in flowing skirts and 
long-sleeved, high-necked blouses? 

The exhibit will be on display at the John F. 
Kennedy Library, Columbia Point, until 
December 6. The library is open from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. daily. General admission to the 
library, which includes the special exhibit, is 
$1.50. 


CLASS 
CUT-UPS 


Traditionally, the First Family has been 
fair game for comedians’ material and 
cartoonists’ sardonic wit. But never 
before has there been a First Family 
with so much to make fun of. 

Perhaps neutron bombs and 
Reaganomics aren't funny, but Jim 
Fitzgerald and John Boswell’s First 
Family Paper Doll & Cut-Out Book 
(Dell, $4.95) is. The colorful, detailed 
illustrations by Al Kilgore include 
outfits for punch-out Ron and Nancy 
dolls — at the ranch, on the campaign 
trail, at Camp David, and attending a 
ball. At the ranch, Nancy takes along 
her mess kit with beans, bacon, 
artichoke hearts, and Perrier, while 
Ronnie comes equipped with both 
“ERA — Yes” and “ERA — No” flags 
for the campaign trail. Also provided 
are decorations for the Oval Office, 
which is the book’s centerfold and 
playhouse, and Oval Office visitors. 
The latter include such famous 
personalities as Alexander ‘‘I’m in 
charge now” Haig, a familiar TV 
interviewer, and an endlessly-in-love 
jean-clad model. 

After greeting such notables, Ron 
and Nancy need a break. If they can’t 
take a month-long vacation, what do 
you suppose they do? Dress up in 
fantasy clothes, of course. Ron likes to 
relive his youthful Hollywood 
experiences by squeezing into his 
“Gipper’’ costume, and Nancy likes to 

_ envision herself as a modern-day 
Cleopatra. 

The First Family Paper Doll & Cut- 
Out Book also includes Patti and 
Ronald Jr. dolls. And in case they decide 
to drop in on ol’ mom and dad at the 
White House, there are down vests, 
tutus, and platforms shoes for them to 
dress up in (you guess who wears 
what). 


GREETINGS . 


j 


If you're going to send 
holiday cards this year, 

why not choose a card that 
will benefit someone other 
than Hallmark or the US _. 
Postal Service? These fugu 
Christmas cards are © é 
reproduced from original W 
paintings by physically ¥, 3 
disabled artists, who paint 
the traditional snowy 


(4 


scenes with their mouths or 
feet 

The Association 
Handicapped Artists 
which organizes the sale of 
these cards and similarly 
produced art calendars 
wrapping paper, and 
prints, is made up solely of 
handicapped artists, who 
elect from the membership 
an executive committee to 
manage the business 
details. Many of the artists, 
including Jimmy Rodolfos, 
a mouth painter who lives 
in Woburn, support their 
families with earnings 
made from the greeting 
cards. 

These Christmas cards 
are available by individual 
design or with assorted 
scenes. Ten cards cost 
$3.40, 20 cards $6.50, 25 
cards $7.45, and 50 cards 
$12.70. Add 10 percent for 
shipping costs. 

The Association of 
Handicapped Artists Inc., 
503 Brisbane Building, 
Buffalo, New York 14203. 





THE HOUSE 
THAT 
GEORGE 
BUILT 


Interest rates and land values 
being what they are, one trend in 
buying and-selling that’s 
becoming more and more popular 
is the raffle. And on Wednesday, 
December 9, a three-bedroom 
condominium on Harvard Street 
in Cambridge will be raffled off to 
benefit the Cambridge Family Y’s 
building renovations. Cambridge 
Y’s director, Peter Smargon, says 
the organization’s fund-raising 
project has a bit of competition 
right now, with home owners in 
the suburbs turning to raffles as a 
way of getting rid of property no 
one can afford to finance 
anymore. Smargon goes on to 
stress that all the proceeds from 
this contest will go to the Y. 
Yes, for a mere $100 
(nondeductible), you may win a 
condo worth $70,000, $3000 in 
cash (second prize), or $1000 in 
cash (third prize). The person 
who sells the winning condo 
ticket (ticket sellers are Y 
volunteers mostly) wins $500. 
Between 1000 and 2000 tickets 
are needed to make a go of the 
contest; if the Y’s ticket sellers 
can’t peddle 1000 tickets, all the 
money collected will be returned. 
Cambridge developer K. 


George Najarian, who is a past 
president of the Cambridge Y's 
board of directors, donated the 
condo, which is one of 32 units in 
a brick building constructed in 


1971 {29 units have already beet 


sold). This particular unit is on 
the second floor and entails a 
monthly maintenance fee of 
$111.64. There is no on-site 
parking, and taxes will average 
between $2500 and $3000 Pets are 


BABES IN 
TOYLAND 


This month-old toy store is not of the ‘look, 
but don’t touch” variety. In fact, it’s just the 
opposite. Owners Holly Heslop-Mueller and 
Sarah Fujiwara, who are former elementary- 
school teachers, want children to get involved 
in their store. Besides providing a Recycle 
Center similar to the one at the Children’s 
Museum, where kids of all ages can fill a bag 
with elastics, cardboard tubes, and rubber 
soles for $1, the Children’s Workshop offers 
just that: workshops. 

There are creative-movement classes ($15 
for five weeks) for three-to five-year-olds, 
where the participants will learn to create 
dances with their own music for bells and 
drum, and by using simple props such as 
scarves and Nerf balls. 

For children, one-and-a-half to three-and- 
a-half, with an accompanying adult, a four- 
session art workshop ($16, beginning 
November 17). Babies love to experiment with 
bright colors and stuff that feels wonderful, 
like baker's clay. 

For parents of children who are five or 
older, there are storytelling seminars that will 
impart the techniques of weaving a good tale 
to adult and child alike. Ingrid Furlong, a local 


storyteller and playwright, will conduct one- 
day workshops ($5) on November 21 and 
December 5, from 10 to 11 a.m. The final 
meeting is designed for the older crowd, 
geared to teachers, librarians, and interested 
parents. 

Another popular activity at the Children’s 
Workshop is the puppet show ($1.50) 
Wednesday at 3:30, with a program that 
includes songs, puppetry, and tales of fantasy 
by Willy Claflin and his puppet friends. All 
ages are welcome. Dungeon and Dragon 
fanatics will also want to drop by on Friday 
afternoons for a free game-playing meeting 
beginning around 3:15 (after school, of 
course). 

Holly Heslop-Mueller seems thrilled at 
being able to put the spacious store to uses 
besides stocking Christmas presents (though 
there’s plenty to choose from if that’s what 
you're after). Other upcoming events include 
holiday puppet shows, ornament-making 
classes, magic seminars, and workshops for 
gingerbread-house construction. There is also 
a mothers’ group forming at the Children’s 
Workshop; it’s coordinated by Linda Baker, a 
mother who also has an MA in counseling. 

The Children’s Workshop, 1963 
Massachusetts Avenue, North Cambridge, is 
open Monday through Wednesday and Friday 
and Saturday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
Thursday until 9 p.m. For more information 
on the workshops call 354-1633. 


Lifestyle = 


No stops 

Quentin Crisp ; 
A special section 

on food and drink 

Puzzle 

Classifieds 


permitted, and all appliances are 
new, including a garbage disposal 
and two-speed dishwasher. Of 
course, if condo living doesn’t 
appeal to the winner, he or she 
may sell it at any time. 


To purchase a ticket (by 
December 5), stop by the 
Cambridge Family Y, 820 
Massachusetts Avenue in 
Cambridge, or call 876-3860. You 
can also mail in your money. 
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CELEBRITY WALLET 


October 30, 5:45 p.m., the Institute of Contemporary Art. Robert 
Rauschenberg does not look kindly upon a request to disclose the contents 
of his wallet. He will drink champagne, eat hors d’ oeuvres, and schmooze 
at a reception in his honor but says ix-nay to celebrity wallet. 


October 30, 5:50 p.m., the Institute of Contemporary Art. Terry Gilliam, 
Monty Python animator and Time Bandits creator, doesn’t quite 
understand the Celebrity Wallet concept, but that doesn’t stop him. He 
gladly empties his pockets (a new way to divide the world: thems that's 
got wallets and thems that ain't): a hotel-room key, cash, and two credit 
cards (American Express and Visa). ‘This is all you need in America,” 
declares Gilliam. 


Kids’ stuff: Sarah Fujiwara and Holl 


Heslop-Mueller — Ande Zellman 
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Katherine Mahoney 


Continued from page 1 

weather observers who, on balance, 
would rather spend the next few months 
in Boca Raton. 


Why us? 
‘Basically, New England is a dumping 


grounds for a number of weather sys- - 


tems,” according to Ed Nelson, who 
works at MIT’s meteorology depart- 
ment. “This is why our weather is so 
unpredictable. We are situated so that we 
can get very strong cold from the north- 
west, or systems from the southwest that 
can turn things warm in a few minutes. 
Then there are the coastal storms, which 
bring rain and snow, and it goes on and 
on. This doesn’t happen in a place like 
Arizona, which is surrounded by dry, 
* arid land. Here we are in a convergence 
area between land and ocean. We get all 
sorts of weather coming at us from all 
directions.” 

Where does all this weather come 
from? Meteorologists, eager to shift the 
blame, usually cite four high- and low- 
pressure centers as the control areas for 
North American and New England 
weather. The North Pacific High is the 
largest of these, and its changing posi- 
tion in the area roughly north and north- 
east of the Hawaiian Islands determines 
the entry of Pacific storms into North 
America and whether they'll wind up in 
New Hampshire or North Carolina. In 
the Atlantic, thers another high-pres- 
sure area, the Azores Bermuda High, 
which is smaller but acts in much the 
same way, determining the track that 
storm centers follow across the eastern 
United States. 

The Aleutian Low, which occupies a 
shifting position in the North Pacific, is 
the greatest storm-generating area. Cold 
air streams from-the Arctic and mild air 
streams from the tropics mingle here and 
produce storms that sweep across the US 
and wind up in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. In the Atlantic, there’s another low- 
pressure area, the Icelandic Low, which 
attracts traveling storms off North 
America and drags them across New Eng- 
land. These four systems, and their rela- 
tive strengths and positions, are largely 
responsible for the kind of weather that 
occurs in New England. 
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But of course there’s more: the upper 
air flow and the various high- and low- 
pressure troughs and ridges that it runs 
into on its path from west to east, surface 
winds, local atmospheric behavior — all 
arranged so that when you finally think 
you have the weather situation figured 
out, it will change. 


Trying to make sense of it all 


The development of scientific instru- 
ments started around 1600, when Galileo 
came up with the calibrated thermom- 
eter; half a century later, Evangelista 
Torricelli devised the’ barometer, to 
measure atmospheric pressure. But even 
before these instruments came into gen- 
eral use, New England’s early settlers 
were writing down their depressing 
impressions of the New World’s climate. 
The Great Colonial Hurricane in 1635 
inspired a number of chroniclers, 
including John Winthrop of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. His account for 
August 16 starts out, ‘“The wind having 
blowr: hard at S. and S.W. a week before, 
about midnight it came up at N.E. and 
blew with such violence, with abun- 
dance of rain, that it blew down many 
hundreds of trees .. .”” It ends, ‘The tide 
rose at Naragansett fourteen feet higher 
than ordinary, and drowned eight Indians 
flying from their wigwams.”’ 

For the most part weather observation 
during these early times was a private 
affair, conducted with instruments pro- 
cured from England. Ben Franklin, 
Cotton Mather, and William Bradford all 
kept varying records of the weather, 
often sending them back to England in an 
effort to compare the weather in New 
England with that in Old England on 
identical days. 

Forecasting, however, was another 
matter. That was left to the ““Alman- 
acks” and the dozens of barnyard saws 
that circulated at the time: “When star- 
lings swarm in large numbers, expect 
rain,” “If a cat's fur looks glossy, it will 
be pleasant the next day,” and so on. Al- 
manacs were particularly popular, and 
often considered to be the worldly com- 
panions of the Bible with their calendars, 
solar and lunar tables, tide charts, and, of 
course, weather forecasts. 

The Old Farmer's Almanac, founded 


~~ 


WEATHER 
OR NOT 


by Robert B. Thomas in 1782, is the last 
of these early almanacs, and along with 
performing all the other functions of an 
almanac, it continues to predict — with 
confidence — the weather as far as a year 
in advance. “There are really two parts of 
our system,’ according to Susan 
Mahnke, an Almanac editor. ‘First of all 
we believe that nothing in the universe 
occurs at random, even the weather. In 
our view solar activity — flares, sun- 
spots, etc. — causes the weather to change 
in a cyclical way. The only problem is 
that no one, including us, has been able to 
figure these cycles out completely. What 
we do now is use a secret weather-fore- 
casting formula devised by the almanac’s 
founder, Robert Thomas, which is locked 
up in a safe, and combine it with the 


_ observations of a full-time solar scien- 


tist. The result of these calculations has 
given us an overall 80-percent accuracy 
level.”’ 

This year’s almanac has not, unfor- 
tunately, started off nearly as well. Its 
first prediction, for the first five days of 
November, have been only 20-percent 
accurate. If its average improves, how- 
ever, we should be in for a more normal 
winter than we've had for the last few 
years, with a lot more snow — coming in 
big snowfalls around Thanksgiving, after 
Christmas, and at the end of January. 
January will be cold, February a little less 
severe. Mahnke is confident that despite 
the poor start, this is how it will turn out. 
“Over the whole year we'll be 80-percent 
accurate,” she says. “By now, it's tradi- 
tional.” 


Weather overkill 


Today, weather forecasting is a nightly 
TV media event. In the course of a single 
six o'clock news: broadcast, the staff 
meteorologist gives out approximately 
three times the weather information you 
need, and he gives it out with dissolving 
maps, satellite photos, and other fancy 
props. This is supposed to be progress, 
but when it’s all over, you still don’t 
know whether you're supposed to wear a 
hat the next day. 

There are a number of reasons for this 
kind of television overkill: the primary 
one is that the local news programs are all 
at least an hour long; some are an hour 


and a half. They need to bring out the 
weatherman at least twice to kill time. 
Also, they had to spend a lot of money 
for all those special effects; they have to 
bring out all of them at least twice a show 
to justify the expense. Finally, the 
weathermen themselves think that all this 
stuff about cold fronts and high-pres- 
sure systems is incredibly interesting; if 
they didn’t, they wouldn't be weather- 
men. When they spend their afternoons 
visiting high-school science classes and 
other weather nuts, these people tell 
them, ‘More on wind patterns, Bruce,” 
and they think that everybody feels that 
way.” 

So for pragmatic weather watchers the 
most encouraging modern-day weather 
forecasting development is not the tele- 
vision meteorologist but the telephone 
meteorologist: he’s there when you want 
him (just dial 936-1234), he’s brief (about 
30 seconds) and you don’t have to sit 
through a dozen updates on boring sub- 
jects just to find out whether it’s going to 
rain. Of course he’s not really exciting — 
just a voice, no special effects — but here 
in New England, we don’t need lively 
weathermen. In New Mexico, where it’s 
clear and sunny seven days a week, they 
need guys like Dick Albert. Here, the 
weather is exciting enough all by itself. 

In the future, of course, cable-tele- 
vision technology may be able to work 
this out to everybody’s satisfaction. They 
could devote one channel exclusively to 
weather: round-the-clock meteorologists 
pulling out maps, showing satellite pic- 
tures, and relating fun weather facts. All 
the weather nuts could watch this chan- 
nel, and the rest of us could watch the 
news and get just the bare-bones, to-the- 
point weather forecast. That would be 
progress. 


Great moments 
in New England weather 


David Ludlum — the editor and pub- 
lisher of Weatherwise, the American 
Meteorological Society magazine, the 
weather columnist for the Country 
Journal, and the author of the New Eng- 
land Weather Book — is probably the 
greatest living expert on New England 
weather. And though he feels that this 


Continued on page & 
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Doing it with C 
A candidly civil 


conversation with 
a human jewel 


by Doug Simmons 


n his dazzling, bitingly opinionated, 
‘ and often outrageous autobiography, 

The Naked Civil Servant (published 
in England in 1968 and still in print both 
here and there), Quentin Crisp, upon 
attaining middle age, says of himself, “I 
became one of the stately homos of Eng- 
land.” This line leaped to mind when 
Crisp received me last week in his room at 
the Ritz-Carlton, because now, at 72, he 
is far more than stately. Sparrow-frail, 
dressed impeccably in dark brown hues, 
his hair absurdly coiffed and tinted with 
lavender above the ears, he is a human 
jewel. A reasonably strong man could 
fling him midway across the Charles 
River. Since his very being oozes con- 
fidence, defiance, and femininity — a 
threat in itself to the insecure and intol- 
erant — there are doubtless many men 
who would do so. 

Also present with Crisp, who sup- 
ported himself for years as an artists’ 
model before going onto the the stage, 
television, ‘and publishing world, was 
Donald Carroll, journalist, British radio 
and television personality, and author of 
a batch of books I had never heard of. 
Carroll convincingly described himself as 
“the original preppie.’’ The two of them 
have cowritten Doing It with Style 
(Franklin Watts, $10.95), a witty do-it- 
yourself manual that I found useful in 
evaluating my life and my approach to 
the world. Breezy and occasionally pro- 
found, it’s divided into 13 sections (dress- 
ing, speaking, mating and marrying, per- 
forming your job, etc.). I’ve already rein- 
forced or applied many of the concepts 
found in my two favorite chapters: 


“ ‘ 
4 f r 
dé i 
“Being Poor’ and “Confusing Your = ~~ 
* sty a (To be poor with p N you Crisp and Carroll: ‘We want to become the Laurel and Hardy of the cheese-and-wine belt.” 
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must not mind that you are poor. If this 
sounds like an impossible precondition, it 
is only because most of us have been in- 
fected by the disease of covetousness, 

‘which is pandemic nowadays.” “You 
might as well face it: If you have style, 
you are going to have enemies.”’) 

Of course, Crisp and Carroll were in 
town promoting the book, but it wasn’t 
hard to steer the conversation to other 
areas. An unlikely pair, both are natural 
conversationalists, and as a team they are 
frequently hilarious. As Crisp says, “We 
want to become the Laurel and Hardy of 
the cheese-and-wine belt.”” My regret is 
that their manner of talking is lost in 
print. So imagine two educated English 
accents, one a bit clipped and zingy, the 
other flowing and theatrical. Pursing his 
lips before he speaks, Crisp has a clangy 
though openly swishy tone that is not un- 
like Truman Capote’s but far more 
appealing. 

Phoenix: | had never heard of either of 
you until this summer, when | saw Mr. 
Crisp on Dick Cavett. 

Carroll: It's wonderful to have an 
interviewer that starts off with a confes- 
sion of ignorance rather than one who 
comes on all matey. 

Phoenix: Going back to The Naked 
Civil Servant, | could see that much of 
the new book was cribbed from it. 

Carroll: The word ‘‘cribbed” .. . 

Phoenix: That was rude. | do have a 
high opinion of the book. 

Carroll: “Inspirational text’’ is the 
phrase you're looking for. 

Phoenix: Anyway, one thing that fas- 
cinated me was the section covering the 
1930s, when you (Crisp) were a young 
man and openly homosexual. If you were 
in your 20s today how would your life be 
different? 

Crisp: It would have been much 
easier, because in England now all the 
barriers are disappearing. The barriers of 
class and even, oddly enough, the bar- 
riers of age. When I was young, being old 
was a profession. Now you’ re not allowed 
to be old. Lastly, which no one would 
have dreamed would happen, the bar- 
riers of sex are disappearing. Not only do 
married couples wear similar clothes, they 
wear each other’s clothes. 

Carroll: It was in the ‘60s that Mary 
Quant and others blew the trumpet and 
the walls came tumbling down. 

Phoenix: You once referred to a pe- 
riod in London when the women went 
butch. 

Crisp: That's when women were 
wearing sensible shoes, trousers, jackets, 
which they did very wisely. During the 
war (World War II) they worked in fac- 
tories and places like that. Wearing fem- 
inine clothes was a complete waste. If 
they had long hair they had to tie it 
severely. They made it all into a style, 
which fashion always does. It takes the 
necessities and converts them into a 


craze. In a way, the situation was much ' 


easier, but much more deceptive. People 
treated you nicely because they mistook 
you for a woman. 

Carroll; Even now I get asked, ‘‘Is that 
your mother you're with?” And I’m 
doubly afraid because my girlfriend, the 
lady | live with, is 19, and I also get asked, 
“Is that your daughter you're with?’ I get 
frustrated and say, “No, it’s not my 
mother. It’s not my daughter. That’s my 
collaborator, and that’s my girlfriend.” 
One somehow is stigmatized as a double 
pervert. 

Phoenix: The change in women’s 
fashion in London arose out of the war 
and changing circumstances. What is the 
basis for yours? 

Crisp: I lived, when young, in either a 
dream world as a woman, where I felt 
comfortable, or uncomfortably in the real 
world. I thought, “Why this is absurd. I'll 
a the two.” In the end, I aban- 

oned being excruciatingly feminine, 
because I realized this ib ak dig ideal. 
Even a woman is not wholly feminine. I 
finally arrived at what seems to be a per- 
fect balance. I am just myself. 

And if people, to this very day, think 
I’m a woman I would never correct them. 
What does it matter? The sex of a total 
stranger is important in only a few and in 
only peculiar circumstances. When peo- 
ple rush up to me and say, “Are you 
supposed to be a woman?”, I would say, 
‘‘Why do you ask? What were you going 
to suggest we do?” 

Phoenix: [n your new book, Richard 
Nixon's stylelessness is described as awe- 
some. In a way, this seems to be an attack 
on America’s style. 

Carroll: On the contrary, name 
another country that would have turned 
him out of office. His impeachment was a 


masterpiece of a strong body politic. 

Phoenix: Was his downfall a result of 
his lack of style? 

Crisp: No, a result of self-doubt. He 
couldn't have lost that election. He fell 
into a panic. He doubted himself, which 
is the opposite of style. 

Phoenix: Elsewhere in the book you 
compliment G. Gordon Liddy’s style. 

Carroll: For his consistency. He’s a 
totally evil, loathsome man, but not with- 
out some charm because he’s utterly con- 
sistent. : 

Phoenix: Do you think in America we 
have a sort of toner psychopath that is 
unique to the country? 

Carroll: Yes, and I hope it’s not you. 
But I think this is inevitable when you 
have what Mr. Kennedy called a nation of 
immigrants, whose arrival is dominated 
by one thought — I must belong. Those 
who don’t, who are squeezed out, the 
runts of the litter, become resentful and 
angry. I won't launch into propaganda 
about gun control, but as long as you 
have available to the envious these instru- 
ments of ... 

Crisp: Oh no, they do not envy. 
That's the difference. 

Carroll: Don’t argue with me. 

Crisp: That's the difference between 
England and America. The English are an 
envious race. 

Phoenix: Huh? 

Crisp: Well, then, I'll explain. The dif- 
ference between Americans and the 
English is that Americans want you to 
succeed. 

Carroll: The English hope your foot 
will find the banana peel. 

Crisp: The English want to reduce you 
to their level. They now strike not for 
what they need but for what other peo- 
ple have. In America everybody wants 
you to succeed. They worship success, 
and anyone who takes part of it, on 
whom some of it falls by accident, 
becomes an icon immediately. The 
American death, which is the death died 
by Mr. John Lennon, which is unique to 
America, is a crime of passion, not envy. 

Carroll: Quentin, did I ever tell you 
who introduced Yoko and John?-I had a 
brief thing with Yoko and took her to an 
art gallery one evening. That was the 
moment it became brief. (In other words, 
Yoko flew with John that night.) 

Phoenix: One of the things I 
sympathized with in Civil Servant was 
when you contemplated shooting a 
policeman. Is that what you mean by 
crime of passion? 

Crisp: No. I would just want to go out 
in a blaze of glory. That is a different 
kind of passion. One of the other great 
differences between England and 
America is the police. In England, the 
main thing about being a member of the 
police is that he should not seem to be 
living. No policeman ever eats. No police- 
man ever drinks. No policeman ever 
laughs. No policeman is ever seen going 
to the gents. In America, if you're in the 
hands of muggers you'll never know if 
you should call for the police or if you're 
in the hands of the police if you should 
call for the muggers. In New York the 
police seem to be like bandits. They have 
big caps, and they have tinted glasses, 
and they have mustaches like sneezes. 

Carroll: You know the old joke about 
the tourist, who had obviously had many 
rejections, who: went up to the policeman 
and said,“Could you tell me where the 
Empire State Building is or should I go 
fuck myself?” (Crisp’s laugh crackles the 
air.) 

Phoenix: What is the underlying 
morality of style? It seems you even 
admire the style of criminals. 

Crisp: Style has no morality. A book 
about style is for those people who feel 
they haven't got everything out of life. 
You don’t have to be beautiful, clever, 
rich, well born, anything. You just have 
to recognize the fact that you’re unique. 

Carroll: You can admire an elec- 
trician’s work even if he’s wiring up an 
electric chair and still be opposed to capi- 
tal punishment. 

Phoenix: In one instance you claim a 
stylist must be truthful and sincere. But 
then you quote Huey Long, who answers 
his worried press secretary's concern that 
he has not filled his campaign promises 
by saying, “Fuck ‘em. Tell ‘em | lied.” 
How do you reconcile that contradic- 
tion? 

Carroll: Did you have to read the book 
that carefully? 

Crisp: Lying can be a style. 

Carroll: Plus, you must remember that 
politicians are in the lying business. 
That's why we put them in the chapter 

Continued on page 12 
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Stop & Shop 
Check 


Has this ever happened to you? You 
Start out to get milk, bread and a few 
other essentials. But you see a great 
special on pastrami. Anda fresh apple 
pieyoucan't up. Before you know 
it, the stuff in your cart adds up to 
more than the cash in your pocket! 


No problem...with the new Stop & 
Shop Check Cashing Card! Just whip 
it out at the checkout and write a 
check for your order. No need to go 
through a hassle for approval. 


The new Stop & Shop Check Cashing 
Card is fast. Easy. Convenient. Goodat 
any Stop & Shop. If you’re the impul- 
sive type, who tends to go a little wild 
when you shop, let the new Stop & 
Shop Check Cashing Card be your 
“ace in the hole.” Apply for yours. 
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Weather 


Continued from page 5 

area’s weather is not as bad as 
everybody thinks (‘It’s just not 
as stable as other places — it 
changes quicker’’), he agreed to 
compile the following list of great 
moments in New England 
weather: 

— The Great Colonial 
Hurricane of August, 1635. 
According to the Reverend 
Increase Mather, there was ‘‘no 
storm more dismal.’’ This was the 
greatest meteorological event of 
the colonial period. According to 
William Bradford of Plymouth 
Plantation, “It caused the sea to 
swell to the south wind of this 
place about 20 foot right up and 
down, and made many of the 
Indians to climb into trees for 
their safety.” 

— The Great Snow of 1717. 
The legendary New England 


snowstorm until it was sup- 5§ 
After the Vermont Flood of 1927 


planted in 1978. Actually, it was 
four separate storms lasting from 
February 27 to March 7. Snow 
depth was three feet in Boston, 
five feet in New Hampshire and 
Maine. Cotton Mather (son of 
Increase) reported to the Royal 
Society of London that sheep bur- 
ied under drifts for 28 days were 
dug out alive. 

— Famous Dark Day, 1780. On 
May 19, 1780, alarm spread 


through New England as a mid- 
day darkness moved southeast 
from Vermont to Cape Cod. 
Landscape and objects took on a 
yellowish green hue. Churches 
filled, as many thought the end of 
the world was at hand. The cause 
was more mundane: thick smoke 
from western forest fires was fil- 
tering the sun’s rays. 





— Cold Friday, 1857. One of 
the few recorded authentic zero 
days in Boston occurred on’ Jan- 
uary 23, with the thermometer re- 
maining below zero from mid- 
night to midnight. The Boston 
Evening Traveler's thermometer 
ranged from a high of -0.5 to a 
low of -11. The press carried 
reports of readings as low as -50 


in Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine. 

— Vermont Flood of 1927. For 
nine consecutive hours on 
November 3, the rain fel] at the 
rate of a half-inch per hour. 
When rivers and brooks were 
filled the water spread all over the 
state, sweeping down hillsides 
where no water had flowed 


before. Casualties numbered 84, 
and property losses amounted to 
at least $25 million. 

— New England Hurricane of 
1938. Unchallenged as the 
greatest meteorological event in 
the history of New England. On 
September 21, wind blasts along 
the shore exceeded 100 mph, and 
waves rose to a height of 30 feet. 
The death toll was 600; 1754 peo- 
ple were injured, and an esti- 
mated 63,000 people sought 
emergency help and shelter from 


the Red Cross and other relief 


agencies. 

— Hurricane Season of 1954. 
Three major hurricanes hit New 
England: on August 31 Carol 
flooded Providence and killed 50; 
on September 11 Edna hit Cape 
Cod and the Islands, killing 40; 
on October 15 Hazel brought 
record 70-mile-per-hour winds to 
Burlington, killed one, and caused 
$350,000 worth of damage. 


— The Snowstorm of 1978. It 


started on January 18, when two 
feet of snow covered Massa- 
chusetts and most of New Eng- 
land. Then on February 6 it 
started snowing again, and, well, 
you know the rest. 


Climate and civilization 
What is the effect of weather 
on society and civilization? 
Recently, scientists and _his- 
torians have been paying more 
Continued on page 10 
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foam construction com- 
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fort and easy mobility 
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Weather _ 


Continued from page 8 

attention to this relationship. 
Many of them, like Theodore K. 
Rabb, professor of history at 
Princeton University and co- 
editor of the recently published 
Climate and History, believe that 
the connection is an important 


one. ‘During the last 10 years or 
so, the study of climate from a 
historical ‘point of view has in- 
creased,” he says, “and we've 
learned quite a bit about how 
societies respond to climatic 
change, and how climatic events 
have been related to many of the 
great changes in history. For 
example, one climatologist has 
done research that has indicated 
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that a general warming trend 
around 1200 AD may have 
contributed to the flowering of 
the Middle Ages; and an isotope 
chemist has come up with evi- 
dence that leads him to believe 
that during the 15th century the 
Pacific Ocean became much 
windier, and as a result the Poly- 
nesian voyages across the Pacific 
to North America stopped.” 
There are actually many more 
examples of the influence of 
weather on history. Certainly, 
mankind has always had to deal 
with changes in climate. Commu- 
nities would adapt their farming, 
their hunting habits, and their 
cities to the prevailing climate, 
only to find after a century or two 
that it was gradually changing. 
The usual response to such 
change has been migration. Dis- 
ease and epidemic illness are also 
frequently the result of climatic 
changes (drought, for example). 
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One of the most frequently 
cited examples of the relation- 
ship between weather and civili- 
zation is the so-called Little Ice 
Age, which occurred in -Europe 
between 1400 and 1750. The cen- 
turies before this period of time 
had been warm, and the Scandi- 
navians, encouraged by this mild- 
ness of climate and the resulting 
large food supply, established 
colonies in Greenland, New- 
foundland, and maybe even 
North America. Then, around the 
beginning of the 14th century, a 
cooling trend began, the world’s 
glaciers started to advance, and 
the explorations ceased. At that 
point large areas of Scandinavia, 
Scotland, and Iceland were very 
cold most of the year; even sum- 
mers were short and cool. Even- 
tually, over this century, crop 
failure and famine set in, fol- 
lowed closely by the appearance, 
in 1348, of bubonic plague. By 
the 15th century, erratic seasons 
and very cold weather had 
become the norm; and the trend 


continued, causing blight, star- 
vation, and disease, well into the 
1700s. Some scholars even believe 
that the incredibly cold winters 
during the Revolutionary War in 
the United States were part of the 
tail end of the Little Ice Age. 
Eventually, during the latter part 
of the 18th century, the cold 
began to abate and the seasons 
stabilized. By 1870 the glaciers 
had begun to melt, and global 
weather patterns had improved to 
the state that we now consider 
normal. But the effect of the Little 
Ice Age and the toll it took on 
civilization are undeniable. 


The ice age cometh? 


Although weather patterns 
have been relatively stable for the 
last century or so, recent unpre- 
dictable variations have caused 
many scientists, meteorologists, 
and climatologists to wonder 
what climatic changes lie ahead. 
There is coftsiderable debate 
about exactly what kind of 
weather pattern we are in, but 
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Lightning strikes Beantown. 


many in the weather field believe 
that there has been an unmis- 
takable decline in the tempera- 
ture of the earth’s climate since 
the middle of this century and 
that we're in for more of the 
same. 

Meteorologists like Hurd 
Willet, professor emeritus of 
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meteorology at MIT, believe that 
we are in the middle of a cooling 
trend caused by solar and sun- 
spot activity. High sunspot activ- 
ity, the theory goes, usually coin- 
cides with extremes of heat and 
cold in some parts of the country 
and droughts in the Midwest. 
This activity is cyclical, occur- 


Library of Congress 


Boy scouts doing good deeds a 


ring, says Willett, every 180 
years. According to this theory, 
we are now entering one of these 
periods of weather variation and 
will experience much colder 
weather for at least the next 20 
years. 

Another theory, advanced by 
meteorologists at the University 
of Wisconsin, holds that this 
cooling trend is the result of dust 
in the atmosphere. The idea is 
that intense volcanic activity in 
the past has traditionally coin- 
cided with historic cold periods or 
ice ages, primarily because the 
volcanic ash thrown into the 
atmosphere creates a screen that 
filters out the sun’s rays. Man- 
made dust, caused by farming on 
a massive scale and the burning of 


WHEN YOU'RE 
ABSOLUTELY, 
POSITIVELY 


uring the 1927 Vermont Flood 


fossil fuels, exacerbates the prob- 
lem. 

There are scientists, however, 
who hold that the exact opposite 
could occur, that the celebrated 
greenhouse effect, caused by the 
increased carbon dioxide in the air 
(from the burning of fossil fuels) 
could cause the atmospheric 
temperature to rise up to 10 
degrees by 2050. This would 
cause the world’s polar regions to 
thaw, with resultant flooding and 
increased precipitation. 

Professor Reid Bryson of the 
University of Wisconsin, one of 
the most respected climatologists 
in the US, probably has the most 
sensible approach to the problem 
of long-range forecasting. 
‘Nobody knows what's going to 


happen,” he says. “It has cooled 
irregularly since the ‘40s, but that 
doesn’t mean that this will con- 
tinue. Also, we still don’t really 
know what has caused this trend 
so far. Many meteorologists here 
at the University of Wisconsin 
believe that dust and volcanic ash 
is a major cause of climatic 
change, but it’s certainly not the 
only cause — and sunspots aren't 
the only cause, and carbon 
dioxide isn’t the only cause, and it 
isn't just random either. The only 
thing that is certain is that when- 
ever someone claims that he 
knows exactly what causes the 
weather, or exactly what the 
weather is going to be 10 or 20 or 
100 years from now, he shouldn't 
be taken seriously.” O 
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* 
Crisp 
Continued from page 7 


“Being Shady.” Huey Long lied 
with such outrageous contempt 
that he was stylish. 


Phoenix: Mr. Crisp, have you 
planned your death? 


Crisp: No, and you're quite 
right, I should. Anyone who 
believes in style must arrange a 
significant death. The last few 
minutes of your life you should 
conduct alone. It’s very difficult 
to die and be polite at the same 
time. In another book, How To 
Have a Lifestyle, | tell the story, 
which came from a movie — all 
my stories tend to originally come 


from movies — of Pancho Villa. 

As you know, one time Mexico 
was ruled by a man called Mr. 
Villa. In Mexico, I under- 
stand,there is a revolution .every 
Saturday afternoon. On one of 
these occasions, Mr. Villa was 
riding, riding,-riding through the 
narrow streets of a Mexican 
village and was shot and fell into 
a greengrocer’s shop and lay 
among the artichokes. One of his 
henchmen rushed up to him to 
see what could be done. And Mr. 
Villa did not say, ‘Save me,” and 
he did not say, “Help me.” He 
said, “Don’t let it end like this. 
Say I said something.” He was 
willing to lose his life, you see, 
but not relinquish his style. But 
you have to have the right 
circumstances. I do explain, in 
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How To Become a Virgin, that I 
went to Northern Ireland in the 
hopes of being shot, because I did 
believe that that would be the 
death. And I jumped up and 
down in front of the soldiers, but 
they ran away. 

Phoenix: I’ve never seen How 
To Become a Virgin. 

Crisp: I have become a virgin. 
I have been redeemed by tele- 
vision. All my sins have been 
taken away. Nobody ever comes 
up and says, “How dare you go 
on that way and, worse, talk 
about it in front of eight million 
people.” They say (affecting a 
tone of sweet awe), “We saw you 
on television.” Their faces are 
glowing. 

Carroll: We could go on and 
confess to being child molesters, 


but still, walking down the street, 
“Oh, we saw you on television. 
Here’s my child.” 

Crisp: If you go on four times 
a year they say, “You're always 
on television.” 

Phoenix: | don’t really care 
whether someone's been on tele- 
ision. 

Crisp: Well no, because once 
you've been on you realize that 
from the front television is a 
lighted rectangle, crammed to the 
very corners with celebrities and 
other disasters. But seen from the 
back it’s an arid waste, and peo- 
ple are scrabbling away in it like 
farmers in a dustbowl. 

Phoenix: And television 
cleansed you? 

Crisp: Yes! Instead of walk- 
ing through the streets scorning 
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people before they could scorn 
me, I now wear a mask of fatu- 
ous affability. But inside I know 
I’m not a virgin. 

Phoenix: Does perfecting your 
style lead to happiness? 

Crisp: This will lead to hap- 
piness. This will lead you into the 
world, if you felt that you were 
deprived of it. You might not 
want a style, because your life is 
devoted to you-know-who or 
splitting atoms or whatever. But 
if you think, ““There’s the world, 
and I’m here,” and you think you 
don’t get out of life what your 
brothers and sisters do, then you 
need the book. 

Phoenix: In other words, 
you've become a professional 
stylist? 

Crisp: Yes. I've found a job.0 
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My, my, it's American pie 


by Sheryl Julian 


e often hear that something is 
“as American as apple pie’; 
and yet pies were not invented 


in America, not even the apple one. An 
apple-pie recipe, quite similar to the one 
we make today, is recorded in a 14th- 
century cookbook, well before there was 
an America. 

But pies became popular with the 
settlers in New England, who liked them 
enough to eat a slice for breakfast every 
day. Back then, Northern pies were made 
mostly with fruits, whereas Southern pies 
were sugary arid filled. with nuts or 
raisins. Although only diehard Yankees 
still eat pies for breakfast, we all see them 
in profusion this time of year, particular- 
ly around Thanksgiving. Northerners 
have adopted the typically Southern 
pecan, apple pies have found their way 
South, and pies made from sweet 
potatoes have become popular 
everywhere. All three follow, along with 
a recipe for the standard flaky American 
pie crust. 


All-purpose American pie crust 
Makes enough to line one nine-inch pie 
pan 

1 cup all-purpose flour; 

Pinch of salt; 

1/3 cup solid vegetable shortening; 

3 to 4 tablespoons ice water. 

Sift the flour and salt into a bowl. With 
two knives or a pastry blender, work the 
shortening into the flour until the mix- 
ture resembles breadcrumbs. 

Sprinkle the mixture with three 
tablespoons of the ice water and cut it in 
with the knives or the pastry blender un- 


til it forms a ball of dough, adding a little 
or all of the remaining tablespoon of ice 
water if necessary. 

Turn the dough out onto a lightly 
floured board and form it into a neat ball. 
Wrap it in plastic and refrigerate it for 15 
minutes. 

Use it as directed in the following 
recipes. 


Pecan pie 
Makes one nine-inch pie 

1 recipe all-purpose American pie crust 
(see above); 

2 eggs; 

1 cup sugar; 

1 cup light corn syrup; 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract; 

Pinch of salt; 

2 tablespoons melted butter; 

1% cups pecan halves; 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped until it 
holds soft peaks (for serving). 

Roll out the pastry on a lightly floured 
board, until it is one-inch larger all 
around than the nine-inch pie pan. Lift it 
onto the rolling pin and ease it into the 
pie pan. Fold the dough under itself all 
around the edges to make a neat hem; 
then press the edge of the dough with a 
fork dipped in flour to make a sunburst 
pattern all around, or else crimp the edges 
with your forefingers and thumbs. Chill 
the pan for 15 minutes while you preheat 
the oven. 

Set the oven at 450 degrees. 

Beat the eggs in an electric mixer at 
medium speed until they are broken up, 
then add the sugar gradually and con- 
tinue beating everything until the sugar is 


all mixed in. Add the corn syrup with the 
vanilla and beat them just to mix. Remove 
the beaters from the bowl and stir in the 
salt, melted butter, and pecans with a 
wooden spoon. 

Prick the bottom and sides of the 
chilled pastry dough a couple dozen 
times. Pour in the pecan filling. 

Bake the pie in the preheated oven for 
10 minutes. Then turn the oven 
temperature down to 325 degrees and 
bake the pie for 35 minutes more or until 
the filling is set and the pastry around the 
edges has browned. Leave the pie to cool 
until it’s lukewarm. 

Cut the pie into wedges and pass the 
softly whipped cream separately. 


Apple lattice pie 
Makes one nine-inch pie 

Double recipe all-purpose American 
pie crust; 

7 large Rome Beauty or Golden 
Delicious apples; 

1/2 teaspoon ground cinnamon; 

Grated rind of 1 lemon; 

1/3 cup sugar; 

2 tablespoons all-purpose flour; 

2 tablespoons butter, cut into tiny 
pieces; 

1 egg yolk mixed with a pinch of salt 
(for the glaze). 

Roll out half the pastry on a lightly 
floured board, until it is one inch larger 
all around than the nine-inch pie pan. Lift 
it onto the rolling pin and ease it into the 
pie pan. Fold the dough under itself all 
around the edges to make a neat hem. 
Refrigerate the pie crust while you make 
the filling; keep the remaining pastry 
tightly covered. 

Set the oven at 450 degrees. 

Peel and core the apples and cut them 
into thick slices. Pile them into a bowl and 
sprinkle them with the cinnamon, lemon 
rind, sugar, flour, and butter. Toss 
everything well so all the apples are 

Continued on page 18 
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Anthony Blake/Great Chefs of France 


Haute plates 


A three-star weekend wi 


by Michael Gee 


hose three little stars in the Guide 

| Michelin are shorthand for “worth 

a special journey.” And this Au- 

gust trip certainly was that. One de- 
stroyed clutch, one rental car, and about 
$400 later, we arrived at our destination, 
a quiet home in the Poconos. Our objec- 
tive was clear: in 48 hours, we were go- 
ing to stuff as much of Jean Troisgros’s 
food into our faces as possible. Monsieur 
Troisgros, along with his brother Pierre, 
has had those three little stars for over a 


decade at his restaurant of the same name 

in Roanne, France, which is a lot harder 

to reach by car than Pennsylvania. 
Ordinarly, it’s people from Queens and 


Conshohocken who spend weekends in - 


the Poconos, not people from France, and 
most assuredly not famous three-star 
chefs. But the Troisgros family had their 
reasons — they were visiting my family. 

It’s a complicated story, so let me just 
say that the Troisgros became ac- 
quainted with the Gees through my un- 


th Jean Troisgros 


cle, who is a serious food scholar, serious 
enough to spend his vacations as an ap- 
prentice at Troisgros in Roanne. That's 
serious indeed: apprentice in a French 
kitchen is a better job than galley slave 
but not by much. The rest of my family is 
less serious about cuisine but does a good 
job at any table. Chefs like audiences as 
much as anyone, and friendship has 
flourished. My father and Jean play ten- 
nis together, my brothers got a free din- 
ner at Troisgros for wedding presents, 


‘79 — Best of Boston 


OPEN FOR 
LUNCH 


featuring Italian and French 
regional cuisine 
(for lunch only) 


and so on. But in some of the worst mis- 
management of my life, my sole connec- 
tion with the Troisgros family had been 
to take Jean’s daughter, Katherine, to her 
first baseball game some seven years earl- 
ier. I was not at all sure the occasion had 
been a success. For one thing, it had been 
about 38 degrees that Aprik night. For 
another, my French is somewhere be- 
tween not good and nonexistent. It cer- 
tainly isn’t up to explaining the infield- 
fly rule. 

Ah, but my time had come. Jean Trois- 
gros and his wife were visiting my par- 
ents en route to Martinique. In August, 
you see, France goes on vacation, and M. 
Troisgros, as a menu consultant to Air 
France, travels more or less gratis on that 
airline. (I wonder who the menu consult- 
ant is for US airlines? Probably a vice- 
president of Union Carbide.) He had 
done New York and was now looking 
forward to a weekend in the country. 

No matter how talented, most Ameri- 
can cooks are anonymous. Unless, like 
Julia Child, you get a TV show, you can 
produce fine food, make a great deal of 
money, and still be completely unknown 
to the general public. In France, your top 
chef is People magazine cover material, a 
celebrity on the order of Reggie Jackson. 
If he serves someone a subpar lunch, he 
will not merely receive a complaint, he’s 
likely to hear himself denounced on a ra- 
dio talk show. This makes for pressure 
beyond the exhausting demands of the 
daily routine, for the guiding principle of 
French haute cuisine is that you start 
every day from scratch, from zero, 
neither better nor worse than your thou- 
sands of colleagues. It’s a real case of 
‘‘what have you done for me lately?’ No 
wonder M. Troisgros seeks out-of-the- 
way places for his holidays. 

The ground rules of the visit were that 
Jean Troisgros would cook one meal and 
that one dinner would be furnished by 
the hosts. You can appreciate my 
mother’s dilemma. What do you serve a 
famous chef? Well, first you make a 
reservation. In truth, Mrs. Gee made a 
shrewd choice. We dined at Linden 
Court, a restaurant halfway between 
Allentown and nowhere that has re- 
mained essentially unchanged since 

Continued on page 17 


FOR DINNER 


Le Bocage 


still offers the best in 


French cuisine. 


Mon.-Thurs. 6-11 p.m., Fri. & Sat., 5:30-11 p.m. 
72 Bigelow Avenue, Watertown 923-1210 





The latest crop of New England 


by Harvey Finkel 


he special joys of autumn in New 
i England culminate with 
Thanksgiving. To those of us 
dedicated to the pleasures of the table, it 
has been vaguely disquieting that this 
most traditional of New England feast 
days lacked indigenous wines to comple- 
ment the meal. But now we have wines to 
match our food. 

A few years ago, there were only a cou- 
ple of (perhaps deservedly) obscure 
wineries in the region; now, the New 
England winery roster numbers a dozen, 
indicating that impressive strides have 
been made in short order. Although not 
destined for world-class superstardom, 
these wineries are emerging as most 


England Wine Competition for the past 
two years and thus have been able to sur- 
vey the array of New England wines and 
the changes one year has brought.This 
year nine judges — wine educators, critics 
and writers, importers and merchants — 
assessed the wines in a controlled, 
“blind” tasting expertly coordinated by 
Robert Valchuis, executive director of the 
Wine Institute of New England, and 
sponsored by the Eastern States Ex- 
positions, at which the medals were 


1981 New England 
Wine Competition 
Medal Winners 


presented on September 16. There are 
many objections one could raise against 
wine competitions, but a structured 
program of this sort, besides attracting 
attention to good wines, is certainly of 
value as a review of the current state of 
winemaking in our region. 

We tasted 45 wines from 10 wineries in 
four states this year: white, rose, and red; 
dry, off-dry, and sweet; table-strength 
and fortified. These wines were made 
from home-grown grapes, from locally 


Silver medals 
Sakonnet 1979 Rhode Island Red 
Nashoba Valley Pear 


purchased grapes, from grapes imported 
from outside New England, and even 
from other fruit. They have in common 
the intense dedication of the vintners, 
who'll never get rich selling their product. 

In every case, my scores showed a sub- 
stantial gain over the ones I gave last year 
— in fact, this year’s averaged 33 percent 
higher. There were almost no poor wines, 
and we were blessed with a generous 
proportion of very good ones. In 1980 I 
considered 28 of the 49 wines to be 
flawed (four of them grievously so) and 
just seven to rank as superior examples of 
their genre. In 1981, only seven of the 45 
wines were judged as flawed, arid 20 were 
laudable. 

The improvements are evident in all 
categories of wine except rose. Thus far, 
the quality:price ratio favors wines made 
from French-American hybrid grapes 
rather than from vinifera, the classic 
European and California varieties. The 
fruit wines were all very pleasant. Six of 
the eight wineries represented in both 
years show gratifying improvement; Pru- 
dence Island Vineyards of Rhode Island, 
in particular, made monumental progress, 
going form grossly defective last year to 
gold-medal winner this year. The medal- 
worthy wines are listed below. 

My own preferences among these 45 
wines largely overlapped our group selec- 
tion. Of my favorite dry whites, two 
wines, White Mountain Lakes Region 
White and Sakonnet 1980 America’s Cup 
White, are blends, and one, Com- 
monwealth Seyval Blanc, is a French- 
American hybrid varietal. Pleasantly frui- 
ty and lively with acid, all three are 
suitable for use as aperitifs or with a first 
course. Nashoba Valley Dry Apple — 
tart, full, balanced — is a qualified alter- 
native. The most impressive white is a 
vinifera varietal wine, Prudence Island 
Vineyards 1980 Gewurztraminer. 
Intense, complex, and long in finish, it 
will complement well-seasoned foods and 
might be fine with turkey, though I 
prefer red wine with that bird. 

Two dry red wines are both intense and 
flavorful: Commonwealth de Chaunac 
and Sakonnet 1979 Rhode Island Red, 
the latter distinctly better than previous 
vintages. I wonder whether it is made in 
part from de Chaunac. The Nashoba 
Valley Dry Blueberry is nicely berryish 
and nicely made. Or you might reward 
yourself with White Mountain 1975 
Marechal Foch, a previous winner still 
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Nashoba Valley Blueberry (Sweet) 
White Mountain Lakes Region Red 


showing well — good stuff. 

Finally, my favorite of all, St. Hilary's 
Golden Muscat, in honesty a surprise. 
Colored pink copper, generously redolent 
of muscat fruit perfume, this sweet wine 
finely balanced by acid entices one 
further and further into the glass. These 
nine, my own golds and silvers, are back- 
ed up by another 11 worthy of bronzes at 
my table. O 


respectable, if still developing, producers. 
The wines of White Mountain, Nashoba 
Valley, Commonwealth, Chicama, 
Sakonnet, Stonecrop, and Haight are sold 
in Massachusetts. The others ought to be 
available at the wineries and perhaps at 
shops in their home states. Availability is 
improving. 

I’ve had the opportunity to sit on the 
panel of judges of the Annual New 


TEA GARDE 


RESTAURANT 
Authentic Chinese Food 
(Chinatown style) 


Gold medals 

St. Hilary's Golden Muscat 
Commonwealth Winery de Chaunac 
Sakonnet Vidal 

White Mountain Cream Sherry 
Prudence Island Vineyards 1980 
Gewurtztraminer 


Bronze medals 

Nashoba Valley Dry Apple 
Nashoba Valley Dry Blueberry 
Sakonnet 1980 Chardonnay 
Haight Chardonnay 














‘Restaurant ‘Indonesia Low Cost Cninese Food 
authentic = Open 24 Hours 
indonesian cuisine including 
“famous Indonesian Rice Table” i‘ J (¥) ¢ () Y 
298 Beacon St. Somerville | 

(opp. Star Market) Tyier & Beacn Streeis 
Tel, 676-4470 . chinatown, Boston 


Ahmed 
Henri WV 
Ahmeds 


Henri VV 
"ache pt Ahimeds 


(ou 354,118 os 36-118 WORTH REPEATING. 
Sun. 12:00- 11:00 
1105 Mass. Ave. 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


Say it 
witha 
belly. 





LISING LISING 
RESTAURANT 


. It’s a terrific 
restaurant, the kind that 
makes you remember 

how great Szechuan food | 

Ween Wy « bivaate Ding Unstain Nev used to taste. 
GALLERY LOUNGE from Spm nlelelcamerelelctcie 
DANCING Nightly at 9 pm “Best Chinese restaurant 


96 Winthrop St.. Harvard Sq.. 876-5200 outside of Chinatown” 


Near the Gatieria. Harvard Motor inn. 
Parking and the MBTA 


Cantonese & Mandarin Cuisines 





546 Mass. Ave., 
Oral ig-1me-1el'l-[c- Ma On-laalelalel 1) 





AHMED’S MAIN DINING ROOM - French & 
Moroccan, 


Daily Specials. A La Carte Open 7 days a week 


for take out orders & 
banquet reservations, 
call 547-2299 


We serve cocktails, 
beer & wine 


FRESH 


DIM SUM 
SERVED DAILY 








AVEROF'S 





Male and fermnale belly dancers [ 
for all occasions. 


Order now and receive a 
complimentary dinner at 
the world renowned 
Averof Restaurant 
482-5116 

1924 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, Ma. 02140 
354-4500 


Ta Chien 
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Ina Pavilion 


Menus for foreign devils 


14 Hudson Street, Boston; 338-7234; open Monday through Saturday 
from 9 a.m. to 3.a.m. and Sunday from 9 a.m. to midnight; no liquor; 
all credit cards; street-level access, tables crowded together. 


by Robert Nadeau 


very restuarant in 
E Chinatown faces some 
aspect of what I have come 
to call the “Lo Fan Problem.” Lo 
Fan are foreign devils, white 
devils, or white ghosts. I believe it 
is the only Chinese-language 
phrase for white Americans, and 
it carries less racial feeling than 
the words imply. At any rate, as I 
see it, it is my problem, not theirs. 
The Lo Fan Problem is that no 
suitable code has been developed 
to sort out the major grades of Lo 
Fan: those of us who expect 
Chinese food to be egg rolls and 
chop suey (hereafter “‘tourists’’); 
those of us who yearn for 
authentic Chinese flavors but 
stop short of duck feet, fish maw, 
and sea slugs (hereafter “hip 
tourists”); and those of us who 
order expertly in Cantonese 
(hereafter “China hands.”’) 
Every restaurant has developed 
its own system. King Wah used to 
put one authentic menu and 
several tourist menus on each 
table. The test was to order from 
the right menu. (Last month King 
Wah got new, combined menus 
for everyone.) Many restaurants 
had tourist menus in English but 
authentic Cantonese dishes listed 
in Chinese on the wall; hip 
tourists had to negotiate with the 
waiters. At Carl’s Pagoda, 
everybody negotiates. To ask for 
a menu is to lose all status. 
Chinese restaurants. respect 
their customers and want them to 
have an enjoyable meal. But until 
we all agree that tourists wear 


white belts, hip tourists wear blue 
belts, and China hands wear 
black belts, we will have scenes 
like the following. 

Four hip tourists come into 
China Pavilion for lunch. They 
ask the waiter for eight-treasure 
winter-melon soup. He says, 
“You won’t like that.’’ Hip 
Tourist Number One says, “Why 
do you think that? I’ve had that 
soup other places in Chinatown 
and liked it.” 

“Okay,” says the waiter, but 
Hip Tourist Number Two is 
concerned. He asks again about 
the soup, and the waiter mentions 
that it has a lot of fish stomach. 
Fish stomach (same as fish maw) 
is a dividing line. Although it 
doesn’t taste fishy, it has a very 
gelatinous texture that is prized 
by Chinese gastronomes but 
repellent to tourists, unattractive 
to hip tourists, and no special 
treat even for China hands. 

A little fish stomach adds 
richness to an eight-treasure 
soup. But a lot of fish stomach is a 
lot of fish stomach. The four hip 
tourists order the watercress-and- 
sliced-pork soup ($3.25), which is 
divine. 

With two other recom- 
mendations from the waiter, 
there ensures a meal that’s excel- 
lent but somehwat com- 
mercial in style. Does the res- 
taurant critic among them 
conclude that China Pavilion is a 
very fine commercial restaurant? 
A restaurant that pads the eight- 
treasure items with extra fish 


maw (the waiter steered us to the 
good stuff)? Or a restaurant 
where you have to fight to get 
authentic food (the waiter took us 
for tourists)? 

Here’s what we got, readers. 
You be the judge. 

Watercress and _ sliced-pork 
soup ($3.25) was outstanding. As 
a kid I added the mustard from 
the egg rolls to the won-ton soup. 
It turns out the Cantonese chefs 
have been doing this for centuries 
by making mustard-green and 
watercress soups. The watercress 
version is more peppery, with a 
subtle ginger flavor in a rich pork 
and chicken stock. The cress is 
stringy to deal with, but China 
Pavilion serves a large ration of 
tender and fresh-tasting pork 
slices (no pink dye) and some 
straw mushrooms, and drops in 
an egg. I think we got about 10 
bowlfuls out of it, but the action 
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was swift, and the count may be 
off. 

Lemon chicken ($5.25) was cut 
into boneless chunks cooked just 
right. The sauce was sweet and 
cornstarchy, but it had a sharp 
tang of lemon juice; a lot of sliced 
water chestnuts filled up the plate. 
I liked it but I didn’t respect it. I 
suspect there’s another version 
with bones and a lighter sauce. 

Orange-flavor chicken ($5.25). 
We ordered beef, but this mistake 
looked good, and it was. It didn’t 
have the fire or the orange flavor 
this dish has in a Szechuan 
restaurant, but the peppery 
brown sauce was a good com- 
plement to those same tender 
chunks of boned chicken. Fresh 
red and green sweet pepper and 
black Chinese mushrooms made 
bites of contrasting flavor. 

Yang Chow Fried Rice ($3.50) 
is the: white kind. This was 


Our 


fresher tasting than most, with 
lightly sauteed pork, shrimp, and 
egg providing the interest on a big 
bowl of white rice. 

Clams stir-fried in black-bean 
sauce ($5.25) were very good. The 
count was 16 clams on the border 
between littlenecks and 
cherrystones, mighty nice 
country up there. The sauce, not 
as rich as some in Chinatown, 
was clean and spicy. 

China Pavilion also serves dim 
sum at lunch, including some 
handsome fried items, but the 
large portions of our dishes kept 
us from trying even one of these. 

Service was a little slow on a 
busy lunch hour. And they did 
substitute on the orange flavor 
beef, with our subsequent 
approval. Did the waiter help us 
or not? Only further exploration 
can tell. I suspect there will be no 
problem finding volunteers. O 


New 


Food & Drink 
Guide 


for rates and information 
call 


er THE BOSTON @® 


536-5390 


A new month 
means 


a new 


At the Harvest, 
it’s almost impossible 
to try everything on the menu... 


that’s because we offer 
a different menu every 
month. And, a different 
dinner (and lunch) 


every day. 
BVE 


ak 


44 Brattle Street, ¢ 


ambridge 


International food prepared 
imaginatively. Lunch and two 
evening menus. Seven days 

a week. 


Ben’s cafe & terrace 
Casual & attractive 
surroundings for drinks, 
desserts or excellent 
moderate-priced dinners. 


‘Harvest diningroom 
Artisfic preparation and 
presentation of dishes from 
around the world. Originality 
and attention to detail make 
tor an exciting dinner ina 
comtortable setting. 


492-1115 





Troisgr 

Continued from page 14 
opening sometime during Teddy 
Roosevelt's second term. 

It’s a big white farmhouse, and 
its attitudes toward food are uni- 
que. There can’t possibly be 
another restaurant on earth where 
the only appetizer is creamed cab- 
bage. The second course is 
chicken soup. Then sticky buns. 
Then your entree, either half a 
chicken, fried, or a steak the size 
of a small township. Vegetables 
are served family style. There's 
creamed corn, and stewed to- 
matoes, and baked onions, and 
peas, and waffles. Yes, waffles, 
which serve to soak up your 
gravy. It’s not so much a ques- 
tion of finding room in your 
stomach for all that food as it is a 
question of finding room on your 
table. 

This was a fabulous meal, but I 
thought it might be a little too 
down-home for such a kitchen 
artist. | was wrong. Until you see 
one in action, it’s hard to realize 
just how much more sensitive to 
and appreciative of food, any 
kind of food, a top chef is than 
the rest of us. Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Troisgros loved the creamed 
cabbage, polished off their steaks 
with ease, and sent back repeated 
orders for more waffles. The only 
thing they didn’t care for were the 
sticky buns, since they, like most 
French people, hate cinnamon. 
Oh, and there was the matter of 
the wine. The only bottle avail- 
able at Linden Court (a Schaefer 
drinking place) was Lake Coun- 
try Red. The Troisgros had no 
comment, but they gave their 
glasses a look they usually re- 
serve for Francois Mitterrand.. 

Monsieur Troisgros’s English 
is considerably better than my 
French, but we communicated 
with each other much more effi- 
ciently through gesture. ‘Pass the 
corn” is the same in any body lan- 
guage. 

After the meal, M. Troisgros 
went into the kitchen to speak 
with the chefs, a pair of ven- 
erable ladies who I know damn 
well spoke no French. I had no 
idea what was said, but everyone 
emerged beaming. 

I am not reporting any con- 
versations verbatim, because I’m 
not giving anyone a chance to 
laugh at my French. Somehow on 
the ride home | managed to ask 
the great man about the meal he 
had eaten with such zest. Wasn’t 
it a little unsophisticated? His an- 
swer was that as a country per- 
son he was most interested in 
country cooking, no matter which 
country. Besides, he liked 
creamed cabbage. 

In fact, for the whole weekend 
this most advanced of cooks took 
special pleasure in things most 
Americans take for granted. Like 
Thomas’s English muffins, of 
which la famille Troisgros were so 
fond they took home a half-dozen 
packages. Or teabags. In France, 
for some reason, ‘There is no de- 
cent tea to drink,” Mme. Trois- 
gros informed me. Or, most of all, 
corn. 

In France, corn is eaten exclu- 
sively by livestock. Corn on the 
cob, which every American has 
eaten, struck these visitors as an 
exquisite delicacy. And of course 
it is, only we take it for granted. 
In a feat of gourmandizing that 
may be a record, Jean Troisgros 
ate seven ears of corn at one sit- 
ting at dinner Saturday night. I'd 
never seen anyone get half that 
many down before. 

I may be giving the wrong im- 
pression here: both Troisgros are 
disgustingly trim and fit. The 
chef, as befits a man who works 
16-to-18-hour days indoors, 
cheerfully spent every leisure mo- 
ment outside. He managed five 
sets of tennis and a five-mile walk 
in 36 hours, all the more impres- 
sive because it rained for most of 
his stay. His tennis revealed a 
competitive streak that'd do credit 
to your average Marine sergeant. 

Continued on page 18 
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“Boston’s Best 
Pu-Pu Platter 1981” 


JAPANESE [| — Says Boston Magazine 


FOOD 
465 Concord Ave WE DELIVER 
Cambridge, Mass. BOSTON ONLY 


Tel. 491-6600 
Boston 


390 Comm. Ave. 
Phone: 536-0420 

4 p.m.-3 a.m. daily 
Free Garage Parking 
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149 Alewife Brook Pkwy. 
Phone: 491-5377 
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Luncheons Served Daily 
Ample Free Parking 
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Street Cambridge, MA 02138 
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Troisgros 
Continued on page 17 

But on a walk through the woods, 
one wondered whether the man 
ever stops thinking about food. If 
Troisgros saw a berry or mush- 
room, he’d ask whether it could 
be eaten safely. If the answer was 
yes, he'd try it. Note that he 
didn’t ask whether the berry was 
good to eat. That he wanted to 
find out himself. 

In between, we talked of New 
York restaurants (Troisgros’s son 
is an apprentice at Lutece). He ex- 
pressed qualified praise for most 
of their food and unqualified hor- 
ror at all of their prices, proving 
that anyone can fit right in in 
Manhattan. But Maxwell’s Plum, 
I learned, served a hamburger not 
fit for ‘‘un chien anglais.” That's 


“an English dog,” and appar- 
ently it’s the single worst insult in 
a French cook’s vocabulary. Why 


English dogs are such poor eaters © 


I do not know. 

If English muffins are Ameri- 
ca’s glory, additives and pre- 
servatives revolted our French 
guests. After listening to one 
monologue on a prepackaged liv- 
erwurst, I may never eat the stuff 
again. Maybe that’s why food 
tastes better in France — no one 
worries about shelf life. 

I had never accepted the no- 
tion that you could tell how good 
a chef was-without sampling his 
food. I was wrong. Watching 
Troisgros turn a whole salmon 
into fillets was a magic show. 
Snick, snick, snick went the 
knife, as he chatted about this and 
that, and in minutes the fish was 


gone, fillets ready for the pan. 


The man is better with a blade 
than Errol Flynn. 

Saumon a I‘oseille (salmon with 
sorrel sauce) is one of the most fa- 
mous dishes of the Troisgros 
kitchen. It takes perhaps 15 min- 
utes to prepare, and it sounds 
simple: make a cream sauce with 
as much fresh sorrel as you can, 
and serve it with lightly poached 
salmon. There’s no point in de- 
scribing it in any further detail. I 
watched every move the man 
made in the kitchen, and that’s all 
he did. The secrets of his success 
are just that, some inner knowl- 
edge and skill that are Trois- 
gros’s alone. 

So there are no kitchen tips in 
this article. The man’s recipes are 
to be eaten, not emulated. I could 
say that the salmon was the best 
thing I’d eaten in my life, but it 
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The rare limestone soil of 
our Chalk Hill vineyard 
gives this chardonnay a 
flinty, tonque-on-stone 
shading. Which is as 

it should be. Not all 
chardonnays are alike. 
Character will tell. 


Sonoma 
Vineyards. 


Because great wine 
begins in great vineyards. 


Available in better wine 
shops & fine restaurants. 


was better than that. I told Trois- 











Book Store 
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Boston 536-0095 
190 Newbury Street, os n 


Tuesday thru Saturday 8 am to 11 pm 


gros so, and he thanked me, but I 
noticed that in between putting 
away the corn he was much more 
pleased when we all wanted sec- 
onds. 

Jean Troisgros the man was a 
pleasant and fascinating week- 
end companion. Jean Troisgros 
the chef was worth that seven- 
hour drive, destroyed clutch, and 
replacement of the latter. 

_ To cook that well takes hered- 
ity (Troisgros is a third-genera- 
tion chef), environment (they're 
just more into food over there), 
and something else, the undefin- 
able something that separates the 
great from the competent in every 
endeavor. Worth a special jour- 
ney for sure. Oo 


Pies 
Continued from page 13 
coated. Pile the apples onto the 
pie crust and set them aside. 
Roll out the remaining pastry 
on a lightly floured board and cut 
three-quarter-inch strips from it. 
Brush the edges of the pie crust 
with the egg-yolk glaze. Lay the 
strips in a lattice pattern on top of 
the apples, letting them hang over 


the edges until the lattice is com- 
plete. Then use a scissors to trim 


| _ off the excess, and with a fork 


press the strips down all around 
the edge of the crust, so that 
they'll adhere. Brush the egg-yolk 
glaze on the lattice. 

Set the pie on a baking sheet 
and bake it in the preheated even 
for 15 minutes. Then turn the 
oven temperature down to 350 
degrees and bake the pie for 25 
minutes more, or until the apples 
are tender when pressed with a 
skewer and the pastry is golden 
brown on top. Let the pie cool un- 
til it is no longer piping hot, then 
cut it into wedges for serving. 


Sweet-potato pie 
Makes one nine-inch pie 
1 recipe all-purpose American 
pie crust; 
3 sweet. potatoes, peeled and 
cut into 2-inch pieces; 
4 tablespoons butter, cut up; 
1/2 cup dark brown sugar; 


1/2 teaspoon ground cin- 
namon; 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract; 

3 eggs; 

1/4 cup evaporated milk; 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
until it holds a soft shape (for 
serving). 

Roll out the pastry on a lightly 
floured board, until it is one inch 
larger all around than the nine- 
inch pie pan. Lift it onto the roll- 
ing pin and ease it into the pie 
pan. Fold the dough under itself 
all around the edges to make a 
neat hem. Crimp the edges with 
your forefingers and thumbs. 
Refrigerate the pie crust while 
you make the filling. 

Set the oven at 450 degrees. 

Put the sweet potatoes into a 
pan with enough cold water to 
cover them. Bring the water to a 
boil and boil the potatoes steadily 
for 15 minutes, or until they are 
very tender when pierced with a 
skewer. Drain them and return 
them to the empty saucepan. Beat 
them for a minute or two with a 
wooden spoon over a low heat td 
remove excess moisture. 

Remove the potatoes from the 
heat and beat in the butter until it 
melts. Then add the brown sugar, 
nutmeg, cinnamon, and vanilla 
and mix everything well. 

Beat the eggs in an electric mix- 
er until they are broken up; then 
beat in the evaporated milk until 
it is thoroughly incorporated. Stir 
the egg mixture into the potato 
mixture a little at a time, until 
everything is combined. 

Prick the bottom and sides of 

ethe pastry all over with a fork; 
pile in the sweet-potato filling. 
Smooth the top and bake the pie 
in the preheated oven for 15 
minutes; then turn the oven 
temperature down to 300 degrees 
and continue baking the tart for 
35 minutes, or until the filling is 
set and the pastry has browned. 
Remove the pie from the oven 
and let it cool until it’s lukewarm. 
Then cut it into wedges and pass 
the softly whipped cream 
separately. Or, let the pie cool 
completely and pipe the whipped 
cream in a border all around: the 
edges where the filling meets the 


1/2 teaspoon ground nutmeg; pastry. 
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restaurant advertisers 


The Bookstore Cafe, 

Buliding, Faneuil Halil, 367-5078. 
Open Mon. through Wed. from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and to 11 p.m. on 
Thurs. and Sun. Open on Fri. and 
Sat. from 10 a.m. rah a.m. Fully ti- 
censed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
Continental 


ti 4 
Cate L’Ananas, 281A Newbury St., 
353-0176. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
and to 11 p.m. on Fri. and Sat. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
French, international. 
Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 
536-4341. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 6 to 10 p.m., and to 11 p.m. on 
Fri. and Sat. Fully licensed. Range: 
$8 to $15. Reservations accepted 
for Mort. through Thurs, only. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Mexican. 
Cedar’s Restaurant, 253 Shawmut 
Ave., 338-7528. Open seven days 
from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. No license. 
Range: under $8. Reservations 
accepted. No credit cards. Leb- 
anese, Syrian, and American. 
Chariey’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon, Newbury St., 266-3000 
Open Mon. thro 
11:30 a.m. to midn 


h Thurs. from 
ht, and on Fri. 


Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $11. No 
reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
ican. 


Amer 
Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 


from 5 to 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine Ii- 
cense. Range: $7 to $13. Reserva- 
tions s ‘soe > ger non 


Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. gk nn 
and on Fri. and Sat. 


. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on — from 
noon to 10 p.m. Oyster bar 


is open 
night. Fully ti- 
: %6 to “. No 


Maison Robert, 45 School St., 227- 
3370. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
(upstairs from 6 to > fin tenets .m.). Fully ti- 
censed. Range: over $10 

tions accepted. Tie ig jacket 
upstairs, casual downstairs. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa, and house charge. 
French 


Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 
742-5480. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. to 10:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from 
6 to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 5:30 
to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
over $10. Reservations su , 
Jacket and tie. AE, CB, MC, 
Visa. Continental, French. 
Mermaid Cafe, 71 Broad St., 338- 
7537. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. and from 5 to 9 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
under $7. Reservations accepted. 
AE. Fresh seafood. 
Montanas, 160 Commonwealth 
Ave., 536-3556. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully Il- 
censed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. Eclectic. 
Steak House, 94 Massa- 

chusetts Ave., 536-0184. Open 

day from noon to midnight. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No 
reservations. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 
Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boyiston St., 267- 


8554. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
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a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Fri. 
at. to 2 am. Fulylceneed 


nder $6 reservations. 
It cards. Chicago-style 


CAMBRIDGE 
Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St., 876- 
5200. ag ~— through Fri. from 

.m., and on Sat. 


to 3 p.m. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 


AE, CB, 


Beau Geste, 147 Huron 7 
864-6670. Open Tues. tey to 
from 6 to 10 p.m. No license. 
over $10. Reservations 
- Visa, personal checks. resh 


Cafe at the Atrium, 50 Church St., 
491-3745. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to midn 
and on Fri. to 1 a.m. Open on Sat. 
from 9:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on 
Sun. from 9:30 a.m. to midnight. 
Fully licensed. —— under $7. No 
reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Light international fare. 
Restaurant, 792-794 Main 
St., 661-1660. Open Sun. through 
Fri. from 5 to 9:45 p.m., and on Sat. 
to 11:45 p.m. Beer-and-wine |ii- 
cense. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. No credit cards. 


Chinese. 

Grendel's Den, 89 Winthrop St., 
491-1050. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to > a 
and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 os m. No li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American and Continental. 
Grendel's Restaurant, 89 Winthrop 
St., 491-1160. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. to midnight. No li- 


Middle Eastern Live Wednesda 
& Dancers 











RVREIAN TACO. 


ITALIAN & MEXICAN SPECIALITY RESTAURANT 
“Be skinny and MACHO even if you eat “MUCHO ITALIAN TACO” 


353 Chelsea Street, East Boston 


(Near Logan Airport) 


Phone 567-9311 





fl * a> 
Lwu maa l= 
In the Old 
= Mt. 





treet 


5 A.M. to midnight with the great and exclusive 
Dazs flavors like Macadamia Nut, Coffee 


Chip. 


wiss Almond Vanilla, Cassis Sorbet, and more. 


Mile cas Ample cost _| | 


cense. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. , DC, MC, Visa. 
international, salad bar. 
La Groceria, 853 Main St., 547- 
258. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. until * Open on Sat. from 
5:30 to 11 . oo until 10 
p.m. heer-ane- Locher a 
$6 to $10. aenseatuls teadven 
parties of 10 or more. MC, Visa. 


ttalian. 

Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St., 876-5200. 
Open Wed. through Mon. from 6 to 
10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations recommended. 
AE, ~ at Visa. Contemporary 
cuisine 


Johneon’s, 555 Concord 
cuy dav. Puy Nosmwen.. Renee: 
every day 
under $7. No reservations. No credit 


Hsing 546 Massachusetts 
Ave., 547- . Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11:45 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., 
and to 9:30 p.m. on Sun. Fully li- 
censed. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Szechuan and Mandarin. 
Hunan 700 Massachu- 
setts Ave., 876-7000, and Hunan 
Cafe, 617 Concord Ave., 876-7001. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 
: $6 to $10. No reservations. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Chinese. 
Ribs, 37 St., In 


Whitney's. Open Wed. th h Sun. 
from 5 to 10 p.m. Liquor a at 
bar. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
tions. Fast-food barbecued ribs. 
Kabuki 24 Peari St., 
491-4929. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 5 to 9:30 p.m. No license. 
Range: $6 to ig No reservations. 
No credit cards. Japanese. 
— 95B Winthrop St., 354- 
i Mon. —_ Sat. from 





., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
licensed. Range: under $6. 
accepted. MC, Visa. 


4 Brook- 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m.. 


Reservations accepted for 
only. AE, CB. Middie Eastern. 
Pizzeria Uno, 22 St., 497- 
1530. Open Sun. through Wed. from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and Thurs. 
through Sat. to 2 a.m. Fully li- 
censed. Range: under $6. No 
ions. credit cards. Chi- 


cago-style pizza. 

Rufus Porter's, 50 Church St., 191- 
3735. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 5 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $12. Reservations 
ore. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 


sas De Dell- Restaurant-Bar, 1334 
Cambridge St., 354-0620. Open 
Mon. through Sat. trom 7 a.m. to 
11:45 p.m., and on Sun. from 8 a.m. 
to 11:45 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. American, deli. 
Swiss 114 Mt. Auburn St., 
354-1366. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 pm., and 
Continued on page 20 
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From Cheap Dates (meals for under $4) to Second Mortgages 
(meals over $10), The Boston Phoenix Guide To Dining Out 
takes the guesswork out of the restaurant scene for you. 


ON SALE NOW 


Where Paperbacks Are Sold 





Savor the holiday, enjoy the food and the fine 


company. 


Enhance the pleasure of this Celebration of 
Bounty, this Thanksgiving, with the freshest, 
most succulent fowl available in the world. 
Reserve now by phone and written 
confirmation. $10.00 deposit must be received 


by November 21. 





Now with Plenty 
of Free Parking 


547-1765 


S/-SPNENOR'S 


Market & Supply Company 
92 Kirkland Street, Cambridge 


Open 8 AM-8 PM 
Monday-Saturday 
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CHOPPED 
SIRLOIN | 
SPECIAL 


$9.75 


Includes Baked Potato 
Crisp Salad 
Texas Toast 


Buddy’s 
Sirloin Pit 
39 Brattle St. 
Harvard Sq. 
OPEN 11-9. Closed Sunday. 


(corner Kirkland & Beacon) 
Somerville 554-9528 
(5 minutes from Harv. Sq.) 


CLOSED SUNDAY 
95 B WINTHROP STREET 
IN HARVARD SQUARE 


You Haven't Tasted Chinese Food Until You've Been to 


lbs lb 


Smorgasborg Buffet-Szechuan & Hunan Style 


All You Can Eat 
Centra: Square i| me Pr 
MM ‘ S 


| 
| 





The Yen king , 
Yen King has received 


Sashimi * Steak 
Rte. 1A Swampscott-L Line 
Open 5 PM Daily 
598-3775 


Yen King 
Restaurant 


1223 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 


738-0170 . 
Lunch Hours: M-F 11:30 am-2:30 
Dinner Hours: Sun.-Thurs. 4:30-10:60 pm 
Dinner Hours: Fri. & Sat., 4:30-11:00 pm 


Come and visit the Yen Restaurant where food is prepared by Mast: 
Chef Ms. | Chao Chiang. Mr. aon ts on esatnationslll enaw ecpeet a, 


luncheon ($2 .95). To its 
. ran coetiale dutty tat may Sy 


Back Bay’s 
newest open-air café 
& restaurant 


‘.. this summer's chic Back Bay dating bar.” 


“Our best entree, and I recommend it to all those too proud for 
the Hill Top, was grilled sirloin steak ..." 


‘Our almost famous smoked potatoes’ on the side were ac- 
tually smoked, and quite delicious. " 


“Cold buttered rum is... also delicious, a praline-like combi- 
nation of butter-pecan ice cream and rummified syrup.” 


Robert Nadeau 
Boston Phoenix 


160 Commonwealth Avenue 
Commonwealth & Dartmouth) 


Boston 
—536-3556— 








TOI'SS 


'‘My dear Sophie, there’s no reason 
to grieve because Arthur can’t make your 
little ‘do’ tonight. After all, 
Stormin’ Norman Hale is in town at 


Copley’s...after all.” 


STORMIN’ NORMAN HALE 
Plays Monday through Saturday, 9 PM-1 AM. 


Cooley's 


at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 02116 


207-5300 


FISH FRY..CLAM FRY 
Every Wednesday and Friday 


Delicious fried fillet of flounder or freshly breaded 
Tendersweet™ fried clams with French fries, 
crispy cole slaw, tartare sauce, and roll and butter. 


ALL YOU CAN EAT 


°3.89 


a | 
HOWARD JOHNSONS © 
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Continued from page 19 
on Fri. and Sat. to 


Range: $6 to $1 . Reserva- 
tlons accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 


‘MC, Visa. Chinese. 
Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 
. Open Mon. through Fri. 


brunch only. Fully licensed. : 
$6 to $10. No reservations. MC, 


’ tal. 

Wei Ta, 95 Winthrop St., 492-8555. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 9:40 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. to 10:40 B™ No license. 
: $3.50 to $7. Reservations 
. AE, MC, Visa. Mandarin 
. Dim sum on Sat. and 

Sun. from 1:30 to 2:30 p.m. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 


American, an. 


EXURBIA 

Backside Washington 
St. (Rte. 1A), Dedham, 326-2144. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 
4:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations ac- 

AE, MC, Visa. American, 


Roeausat 
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The Puzzle... 


#264 “Nameographs” 


The first “Nameographs” appeared in Collier's in October of 
1927. And within a few months, they had become a national 
obsession, much like Rubik's Cube. 

Very simply, a nameograph is a picture composed of the letters 
of a word — a graphic that both spells and illustrates a familiar 


s , 

The following examples were created more than 50 years ago, 
at the very height of this craze. We'd like you to identify them 
below. 


14) 
15) 
16) 
17) 
18) 
19) 
20) 
21) 
22) 
23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 
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1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Phoenix Puzzie Winner T-, 
hirts. 


2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (ad- 
dresseG@ to Puzzle, Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. Hey, we only have 10 T-shirts to give away, so if 
there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. Any- 
thing to sell papers. When possible, the answers should be 
entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #262 


Last week’s puzzle was apparently a lot tougher than it looked. 
in fact, nearly half of the paltry 30 to 40 solutions we received by 
day's deadline were wrong. 

..4he correct solutions appear below. And the following folks will 
Be receiving T-shirts for figuring them out: 

1) Gerard Nadeau, Woonsocket, Ri 

3 Gregory Fuccillo, Boston 

3) Sarah Chapman, Jamaica Plain 


4) Catherine MacDonald, Somerville 
5) Claranne Bechtler, Acton 
6) Kara Rossi, Winchester : 
7).David. Jablon, Milton 
8) B.E. DeMoranville, New Bedford 


9) Robin Friedwald, Peabody 
10) Leo Tufo, South Weymouth 


SSS3S 
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Buy any pant* at 
regular price & get any 


other less expensive 
pant for $1. 


gent? Santa y.F.0- 
"Mam Cr lLee 


with this ad * Excluding 

Cash Sales Only Reminiscence & Lee 

Offer Expires 11/21/81 Stone washed jeans. 
The Garage, Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 
590 Commonwealth Ave., ‘Across from B.U) 


VS FALL 
FRYE SALE 


$20 OFF boots & vests w/ this ad 
$10 OFF bags és expires 12/24/81 
AESUNS 
“CLOG & BOOT SHOP 


475 Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Square, Boston 353-0685 
STILL THE LARGEST 
SELECTION OF CLOGS EVER 


Fe eee aes ewe ee ee eS eS eS eS eS SF SS SO SO eS ee eS eS eS ee See 


Lascececuae 
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Everyone’s Dropping Into The 


FENWAY MARKETPLACE 


DIV. J.D. FURST & SON 


And Taking Off With The Best Bargains in Boston 


At 186-200 Brookline Ave., Boston 
266-1125 267-4079 566-5901 


PLEA NWAY bp. FURST & SON 


A MARKET a * nF 4NO COMP! ANY 


] 

vou'll Vil find Ta Hoor of the m; irketplace , tls, ee nd up! 
lothing h cad “se Soon ay i an P 
aT nad hon cif %, WW ae 'ULLave games cae ‘Id. ren 
itchen itenys op i tr ~ househ Id and ce it - pls reconditione 

De. ler INguries Nora See 2 S daele,.. atte. 2.8) 
Mme bee pNWe ie and free 
STIAPY 


workmanhs! accepted 


all at } A la wk 
speeds off!! ! 


MK & rf. 


Pre nds 
LVS Gua 1 


ich more. Finaneing 


tunings 


THE FENWAY MARKETPLACE 


DOWN TO EARTH 
PRICES ON JUST 
ABOUT EVERYTHING! 


_—————————— — 
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Audtions 

Bus. Opportunity 
Job unity 
Job Wanted 
Resumes 
Volunteers 


Domestic 
Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 
les 
Tires 
Auto Services 
REAL ESTATE 
Apartments 
Apts. Wanted 
Commercial 
Space 
Condominiums 
Houses for Rent 
Houses for Sale 
Housemates 


Inv. Props. 
bark Spa 
ces 
Recuaeates 
Rooms to Rent 
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| The terms Male & 
Female are used for 
| the convenience of 
the reader. Sex dis- 
crimination is illegal 
unless a bona fide 
occupational quali- 


fication is stated. 


——— —— 


AUDITIONS 


aman emanates 


~ COMEDIANS! 

Serious writers and/or actors to 
be interviewed for newly-formed 
comedy troupe. Core already set. 
Looking for 2 or 3 more ‘right’ 
people. Only over 21 yrs and 
dedicated. Back Bay area. Call 
Alan at 277-5188 


ACTORS/ACTRESSES non- 
union, union, all types, theatrical 
feature film shooting first of yr, 
N.Y., Boston, N.E. locations. 
Send resumes and los to 
Monroe Pubish. Box 121 Boston, 
MA 02174 


The Northeast Ki Puppet 
Theatre needs volunteers » 
prepare for the 1962 First 
Procession. We are bulid ~ 
large puppets: birds and 
d pri banners and 
boat. 
provided, any ex- 
perience helpful. Brass instru- 
ment players needed. 


afe-8207 or 495-3541 (9-5). 


ACTORS WORKSHOP est. 1956 
The Complete training School for 
Stage, Film, a TV oo TV Days, 
eves, full & part time ‘free 
brochure. 266-6840. 656 Beacon 
Strcet,Kenmore Square. 


SEE SHEAR 
MADNESS FREE 
Volunteer ushers needed for 
Shear Madness, Charies 

Playhouse li. Call 


owe extra cotati toon alive ter ho 


Cee A ayy are 
telegram company. 45 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


AUDITIONS 
Boston's most exciting 
elegram service is 


. Good Day 
hours, no nudity | 
A-GRAM at 


424-1007 


STRIP- 


WANTED 


MALE & FEMALE 
MUSICIANS 
SINGERS 
DANCERS 





APPLY IN PERSON 
FRED PETTY 
AGENCY 
HOTEL BRADFORD 
275 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON 


WOMEN’S JOB 
RE-ENTRY CENTER 
Looking for a job? 


ae st genes We 


TYPISTS 
LOOKING FOR NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES? 
Come to TAD Power 
Temps to work in 
choice companies in 
Boston & Cambridge 


TAD POWER TEMPS 


41 Winter St, 7th Fi. 
Boston, MA — 542-1525 


639 Mass. Ave., 


Call Eleon — 604-2149 


new opportunity 
enthusiastic individuais and 
companies. R.J. Rydeen & 
Associates Box 80 Main St. Fre- 
mont, NH 03044. 


Make millions starting with under 
$30. Details $3. Box 4606. 


JOB 
OPPORTUNITY 


Masseuses wanted for good 
work in established health 
spa. Call in Health Spa, 
233-7622 


WE WILL 
TRAIN YOU 


Join MHHI Volunteer Night 
Counselor Team. Exc on-the-job 
training & supervision. Gain ex- 
in halfway/correc- 
tions/counseling fields. $2% hr 
shift stipend (tax free). Some 
work-study & internship siots 
avail. Call 437-1864 today. 


JOB 
COUNSELING 


Having trouble on your job? 
Need a new direction? Call 
Career & Life Planning 
Associates. 731-2336. 


MORNING CLNRS 
Natick area, part time. 7am-10 
am Mon-Sat. Retail store ciean- 
ing call 1-800-732-3910 for 
details. 


information on ALASKAN & 
OVERSEAS jobs. $20,000 to 


$50,000 year possible. Call 
602-941-8014 Dept 6513 


Youth Counselor-part time. 15 
hr/wk. Work with mini bike out- 
reach program. Repair bikes 
helpful. poy By P35. 25/hr. 
Resumes x 523 Woburn, 
Ma. 01801. 


Secretary for busy eng he ser- 
vice agency in yon ge 
typing, phone answering and 

nizational skilis required. 
491-2960. 


MALE COLLEGE GRADUATE 
for Disturbed Youth 


Hvrd Sq Area Ye) ps a Ly 
Supervision, Rm Avail 868-0649 


Pretzel vendor wanted Call Missy 
at The Factory 742-4221. 


HANDYMAN & 

go CLEANER WANTED 

Good phere. Send 

perience. Box 451, ‘Cambridge 
im 

0213 02138 — 


ESCORT SERVICE 


Est. service, proven track rec- 
ord, high gross, is placed up 
for immediate sale. Room for 
expansion — owners will train 
Priced at mid teens — will 
negotiate. Write to Box 4612 
with name & phone. Serious 
buyers only! (Owners have 
other interest) 


Guaranteed 
Classified 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL 1T WORKS 


| MESSENGER WANTED | 


Approximately 25 hours/ 
wk for concert promoters 
office in Cambridge/ 
Boston area. Must have 


References 


9 fo! 5. Boston's working 
women's organization 
concerned with wage, 
promotional & discrimina- 


SECURITY 
GUARDS 
M/F 


Boston/Cambridge 
immediate 
openings 
Cail Mr. Kap 
3-5 p.m. 


661-1730 


Average $50-$150/day steadily 
while meeting friendly people 
and promoting excellent 
product. PT wknds 595-3676. 


FUNDRAISER 
Greenpeace. internat’! envir 
organ sks motivated indiv 
to take on time grassroots 
fundraising and grantswriting 
operations. Must be willin 
travel in Northeast and . 
minm 1 yr exper. Send letter and 
resume to Greenpeace, 266 
Congress St. 02210 Att: per- 
sonnel 
Bookkpr-Administrative Asst. 
15-20 hrs/wk. Exper reqd, in- 
terest in film and video pref. 
Resumes to director, BF-VF, 
1126 Boylston St., Boston, Mi 
02115, 536-1540 


Female Artists & Writers wanted 
$ top $ live in job Cape Cod 1- 
548-0502 working on Book 
Creative person wanted. 


PROGRAMMERS WANTED 

. RPG Il, FORTRAN, 
COBOL, IBM, PDP, VAX. Can 
you fill one of our 18 slots? 354- 
1556 agcy 


Clinician to work 3/5 time in 
Jamaica Plain child guidance 
clinic. Duties include treatment 
and evaluation of children and 
their families. Masters degree in 
social work, psy: or other 
clinical discipline required. in- 
dividuais with preschool ex- 
perience and a bilingual capacity 
preferred. $12000-13,000 full- 
time base salary. Contact Dr. 
Jonathan Clark, and 

itive Development 

Box 270 Jamaica Piain, Ma 
02130 


BOSTON FOOD COOP 
seeks % time worker to join staff 
collective to org maint wrk or 
purchasing. Duties will inci: 
coord stre operations;bus 
functs; and member invoive- 
ment. Some nights. $177 /wk +. 
For more info write BFC 449 
Cambridge St. Aliston, 02134. 


HITCH MECHANIC 
organ 


Expandi 
person experienced in 
t systems. T: 


ncaa aries neues and 
class Iii trailer yy yh 
Negotiable depending on 
experience. —— company 
benefits. im person U-Haul 
Moving & Center, 985 
Mass. Ave., Roxbury. 


HARVARD SQUARE 
Secretary 20 hrs, 4 days/wk, 
$6/hr. Exc typing, prf rdng, and 
office skilis reqrd. Non-profit 
agncy, affirmative action 
employer. Call Jane at 661-5667. 


t 


COUNSELOR 
Live in staff member wanted for 
psychiatric community 
r . Call Janis at 787-001 





Energetic F to drive —_ han- 
dicapped Maile. on Chistmass 
rte. Flex hours. Part time Cail 
anytime. 536-6155 Keep trying. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
Welimet, an innovative psych % 
way house sks live-in energetic 
mature person to partic. in a nor- 
malizing democratic process in 
exchange for a learning exper. + 
rm and board. Excel. for student. 
Call Mr. Holland 491-2377 


ASTHMATICS 

Paid Maile volunteers to par- 
ticipate in trial of new asthma 
medicine in trila of new asthma 
medicine at Harvard affiliated 
Hospital. Total time commitment 
of 30 hrs over 14 weeks. For info, 
call (617) 323-7700 ext 5123 


JOBS PROMOTING ECOLOGY & 
Consumer issues, Bottie Bill & 
Safe Energy. MASSPIRG, A 
statewide Public interest Group 
is hiring staff for public outreach 
& fundraising. $125-$200/wk, M- 
F, 2pm-10pm. Will train. Contact 
Sandy P. at 423-1796. 
ABORTION RIGHTS- MORAL 
Organizer $8000+ full hith ins 
50-60 hrs/wk 720-1880 


Don't let June 1982 come and go, 
only to say to yourself, | should 
have done something! Help 

the ERA and peld for ft! 
Laura or ica at NWPC/EAA 
Fund 451.9294. 


PLANETARIUM 
BUILDER 
Small, growing educational 
products manufacturer seeks 
hard working individual for 
position. 


RECEIVING MEDICATION FOR 
ANXIETY , TENSION, OR 
posi agp oy We need peo- 
ple who are being medically 
treated for anxiety to a 
in studies of metabolism. We will 
the effect of anti-anxiety 
medication on =e, Bie ad 


body. Rel Reimbursement 
For information 
can Dianne Morse, Division of 
Clinical . Tufts NE 
Medical Ctr. 7 Mon., 
Wed, Fri. between 8:30 & 1:30. 


CATERER 
Creative, inexpensive P.T. 
Flex hrs. re’ Call 739-2200 ext 582 


The Butier of Back Bay needs a 
few house cleaners to start imm- 
ed for full or PT work. Call Ann at 
262-5939. 


How Does a Gross 

income of $1,400° 

Weekly Part-Time 
Sound To You? 


Own a 
small business 
of your own... 


VENDING 


Be Your Own Boss... 


..and work your own hours. You can build a 
successful business, and future, based on a 
full-line of national known products presoid 
through national advertising and promotion 


Beat inflation by building a successful, part- 
time, depression-proof business for yourself. 
You'll add hundreds of dollars to your fixed 
income. Plug, vending machines are silent 
salesmen, they demand no wages. 


Tax Benefits As an owner of your own busi- 
ness, you'll be eligible for self-employment 
tax benefits. In fact, during the first three 
years, you'll have an excellent tax shelter due 
to accelerated equipment depreciation. 


MAKE EXCELLENT FIRST 
WORKING PART-TIME. We are seeking 


YEAR EARNINGS 
indivi- 


duals willing to stock, collect and keep all 
money from Vending Machines placed in in- 
dustrial and commercial businesses. 


Cash Out Daily 


Automatic merchandising is 


Strictly a high-profit, cash business. You have 
no fixed over-head, and, you can operate 


from your own home. 


Location We secure all locations. They are 
placed in industrial and commercial busi- 
nesses in your area. All you have to do is 
stock, and collect the money. You verify all 
locations before acceptance. 


NO OBLIGATION 
Phone Toll Free 
1-800-554-9790 

Phones Staffed 7 Days A Week 


Sunday Calis Accepted 


WEATHERIZERS 
Weatherizers wanted for aduits 
and work in homes of 
month position. Resumes 
toW.S.E.S., 1001 Watertown St. 
West Newton Mass 02165 


CHORE WORKER 
for elderly service corp. Heavy 
cleaning, minor repair. mes: 
W.S.E.S. 1001 Watertown St. 
West Newton 02165. Car needed. 





Personal care aid needed 3 
evenings 9:30 to 10:30 by disabi- 
ed young man. Near Beacon Hill. 
227-2574. 





UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY- 
Welimet, an innovative psych 
halfway hs sks live-in, energetic, 
mature pers to partc in a nor- 
malizg dem process in exchng 
for a lea exper & Excell for 
studnt. Call Mr. Holland, 4912377 





Small Beacon Hill office needs 
receptionist. Some typing. Hours 
10-5 M-F. $4.00/hr start. 523- 
7626 


FOOD SERVICE 
Expndg coll fd serv sks per- 
sonable & experd people for 
followg pos: function coor- 
dinator, cashiers, line servers, 
faculty dining rm service, 2nd 
cook, salad prep, deli pers. Call 
Frank or Kirsten, tues-fri, 2-4 pm. 
495-1307 


New job opening at Sugarioaf 
Mountain for the courtesy patrol. 
Personable skiers wanted for a 
fun job. If interested write 
or call Arthur or Cynthia Ham- 
mond Sugarioaf Ski School, 

field, Maine 04947 207-237- 





SUGARLOAF SKI 
SCHL | te ge CLINIC 
Nov 28, All persons in- 
terested in mn atoning Sey cn 
w/ the prospect for 

the Sugarloaf Ski School 

write or call Arthur or Cynthia 
Hammond, Sugarioaf Ski 
School, Kingfield, Maine 
04947 .207-237- 


Hvd Sq area consulti 
reliable freelance gra peo- 
ple. Bar charts, By hs, org. 
charts, paste- pomp. oo | Diane 

bet. 9AM-11AM at 4915200. 


firm sks 








JOB WANTED 


Annie washes dusts vacuums, 
irons, and spirits away the | 
troubles of a dirty home for only | 





$5.99/hr! Call 628-6864. 


JOBS OVERSEAS-Big money 
fast. $20,000 to $50, plus per 
year. Cail 1-716-842-6000 ext 
4035 





" desig experience in 
typesetting for newsletter for cat 
lovers. Send letter & samples 
Phoenix Box 4395. 


RESUMES 


RESUME PHOTOS 
Professional photos for actors, 
models, musicians, singers, etc 


Artist w/ 


Photo session + 10 8x10 prints | 


$45. in Boston 482-0750 


RESUMES PRINTED 
Retyped by COPY COP 815 


Ly cw St opp the Pru Diai C- 
O-P-YC-O- 


Resumes & cover letters expertly 
Prepared. Accutype. 267-8063 


VOLUNTEERS 


PAID VOLUNTEERS 
Fair skinned volunteers needed 
for sunburn/suntan study. Pay 
$4.50/hr. Call 726-2038, M-F, 9-4 





THE 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 


it runs till it works 


Call 267-1234 





DO YOU HAVE 


HOMECARE SKILLS? 


Then we need you to work in ALL Boston 
and surrounding areas. Flexible hours 


available. CALL NOW. 


BROOKLINE - 566-7901 I 


Taticsaaretiielarelmaeaaaacelioe 
233 Harvard &. Brooldine, MA 





Assistant Credit & 


Collection Manager 
Challenging opportunity for individual with strong 
commercial collection background, and 2 years ex- 
perience who are forceful, self-motivated, and detail 
oriented. Newspaper, magazine, and other media ex- 
perience a plus. Excellent opportunities for advance- 


ment. 


Send resume and salary requirements to: 
Collections 


a THE BOSTON a 


100 Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 02115 
No Calis 


Ne 


SERv'CceEs 


See eee eaeaeeeeaeeaeaaaa es. 4 


m» THE BOSTON a 


is seeking 


See eeeaeese2eeeaeaeaonoanae | 


EARLY MORNING 
SNOW SHOVELERS 


Come in and Apply at 
50 Church St., 
Harvard Square 


Or Call 876-6400 


An equal opportunity employer M/F 


Not an agen cy — Never a fee 
KLE Se 





Never a fee 
Equal opportunity 
employer M/F /H 





as assistant to Advertising 


Traffic Manager in its sales coordinating 
dept. Must be organized, assertive, and 
able to function well in a fast paced 
environment. Must have 2 years office 
experience. Background in traffic and/or 
bookkeeping valuable. Send resume to 


Heidi Babliitch, Traffic 


100 


Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 02115 


L861 ‘Zt HASWSAON ‘OM NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOSG 3HL 
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~~ WE WIC 
TRAIN YOU 


Join MHHI Volunteer Night 
Counselor Team. Exc. on-the-job 
training & supervision. Gain exp. 
in halfway/correc- 
tions/counseling fields. $25 8 
hr shift stipend (tax free). Some 
work study & internship siots 
avail. Call 437-1864 today. 


Project Place Hotline needs 
volunteers. Training and supervi- 
sion offered. Orientation, Wed. at 
6:30 pm. 32 Rutland St. Boston. 
Call 262-3740 for more info. 


WE NEED YOU 
Place Runnaway House is look- 
ing for volunteers who like 
adolescents. Place House 
provides crisis intervention 





| Counseling and emergency 


shelter to runnaway youths aged 
13-17. We will provide training, 
supervision & experience in a 
supportive environment. Please 
call’after 6 pm 536-4181. 





| | am writing a book on job ex- 


periences. if you want to talk 


| about your feelings toward your 


job, call Alex 227-0952. 








RADIO STATION 
Needs volunteers to work on 
community switchboard. Must be 
at least 16 yrs old and able to 
work 3 hours/week. For an 
application, send SASE to WCOZ 
Community Switchboard 441 
Stuart St, Boston, 02116. 
VOLUNTARY ACTION CENTER, 
UNITED WAY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY: Each 
week VAC is alerted to agencies 
with fresh needs for volunteers 
An interesting variety of 
placements are available from 
which to choose. Here are just a 
few of the possibilities. COPE 
(COPING WITH THE OVERALL 
PREGNANCY/PARENTING 
EXPERIENCE): Telephone 
counselors are needed days to 
help with this service that 
provides counseling on paren- 
tin and pregnancy issues. 
WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
WOMEN: This career guidance 
and referral center needs 
volunteers to work the informa- 
tion desk. Responsibilities in- 
clude greeting clients, describing 
services offered and helping new 
clients to feel welcome and at 
ease. INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF BOSTON: Here is 
your chance to meet another 
culture and extend a friendly 
hand to newcomers, immigrants 
and refugees to the Boston area. 
You can interpret, tutor English, 
show Boston, explain American 
ways, createchild playgroups, 
lead youth groups or become a 
friend. SURVIVAL CRISIS LINE: 
This general crisis service in the 
South Shore area is recruiting 
hotline counselors for its next 
training program. For more infor- 
mation on the above mentioned 
opportunities, call the Voluntary 
Action Center at 482-8370 ext. 
214. 


RESEARCH 
SUBJECTS 
WANTED 


Students, ages 18-30, 
wanted for research of ef- 
fects of drugs (sedatives & 
tranquilizers). Earn up to 
$300 for 6 4-hour ses- 
sions. Drugs given dis- 
closed in advance. 


Call 855-2904 
Weekdays 2-5 p.m. 


HEBREW 
TEACHER 


Sunday mornings from 
9-11:30 for small 
classes of 8-13 year 
olds in an alternative 
Sunday school in 
Framingham. Must 
have own transporta- 
tion. Position open im- 
mediately now through 
May. Good salary and 
rewarding opportu- 
nity. Call Howard 
Wolk, Natick, 1-655- 
7708. 


DELIVERY VAN 


DRIVER 
Full time forty hour week 
ition with store in Back 
y. Duties consist of 
market pickups & resi- 
dential deliveries. Know- 
ledge of Boston & Brook- 
line preferable. Refer- 
ences required. Call 536- 
6071 & ask for John or 


; Ellis & Company 
75 Newbury Street 
Boston 


DOMESTI 


1968 M 
302 3 sp. Engine runs great, body 
needs work. Asking $500 or B.0. 
call 492-0027 


AMC CONCORD DELUXE-2-dr, 
4-cyl stndrd trans, spotiess, pwr 
steer, alpine am/fm cass, EPI 
spkrs, snows, much more. Firm 
$4800. Low mileage. 762-2759. 


1976 BUICK ESTATE WAGON-8 
psengr, stereo sound, pwr 
sronung. cruse control, asking 
$2495 522-4814. Days or nights. 


1975 BUICK Regal 2-door, 8cyl, 
AM/FM stereo ac pb ps pw 1 
owner 244-2795 


1968 Buick Lesabre-only 75,000 
miles. Engin in ex shape. Some 
body rust. $600/BO Call Tom at 
254-6169 after 6:00 


CAPRI li, 1976 4 speed std- 
sunroof-hatchback-gd cond- 
asking $2000 avail immed Call 
Jan 459 -1298. 


1981 CHEVETTE Scooter, 2dr 
hb, 4spd, maroon, 6300 mi, rear 
defroster, 30 city, 40 hwy, exc 
cond $4000 after 6pm 322-0251 


1973 COMET 

Very dependable, recently tuned 
engine, new points & plugs. 
Battery is one yr old, muffier is 3 
yrs old. Interior is excellent, 
some rust on outside. Reliable in 
cold & wet weather. Must see! 
Call 782-5436 aftr 6 pm 


69 OLDS CUTLASS-Running, 
basic trans. Exc. eng. trans. 
recently rebit. Body dntd. $300 or 
BO. Good tires. 861-8737. 


70 DODGE DART SWINGER- 
siant 6. Runs great. Very reliable 
transp. Nds. brakes, body work. 
$350. 628-1701 after 8pm. 


1977 DODGE DIPLOMAT-1 
owner, 45,000 miles, 4-dr, didn't 
trade we both save. Book $3400, 
take $2995. 443-9894 evenings. 


104} 


1970 DODGE DART auto. trans. 
117,000 mi. yy Good 
— Asking . Call 321— 


DUSTER 1972 siant 6, 3ep- 
manual, no rust, mechenicalty 
excell., $900. 524-1492. 


79 FIREBIRD 6 cyl. Low 
Trans Am st wl ean ee 
AM-FM cass w 40 watt power 
booster, Jensen Triaxiais. Rear 
defog., back spoiler, leather 
bucket seats front & back. 3 3 
spd stnd. Exc gas mileage. Just 
been winterised, 4 new tires. 
Must be seen, Must sell. 60472- 
5568. ask for Brian 


76 FORD GRANADA-only 42000 
mi. int, ext, eng, tires in good 
cond. $2400 or best offer. Call 
Ken 284-4715 6pm-9pm only pis. 


FORD GRANADA 
1978. Economical 6 cylinder 
automatic. Like new condition. 
Only 29,000 miles. AM-FM 
cassette. Must sell for school. 
$4,000. 497-9148 evenings. Keep 
trying. 


1971 FORD Sta Wagon- Rebuilt 
engine, nice interior, runs well, 1 
yr old brakes, tires. $500 or BO. 
426-7841. 


"W3C/1 Sends you to see 
The Stones in Syracuse. .. 


Win an 


incredible Rolling Stones prize 


package, including a pair of reserved seat 
concert tickets, transportation and hotel for 
two. Each package is worth $298.00 and is 


courtesy of 


SEA AIR TOURS/Boston, 426- 3148. 


. »» and more free Concert Connection tickets than any other 


YES, | want to see the Rolling Stones ... or qualify i 


1 
jy tO see another great rock 'n’ roll concert. 


i Name 
1 Address 
Home Phone 


State 
Work Phone 
i Favorite three performers or groups 
Age : College (if any) 


i Entry must be mailed to WBCN, and only one entry per envelope, please 
U = — - “ - _ 


November is Rock 'n' Rolling Stones Month 


Demonstrator 
products on sale at 
Commonwealth Ave. 
store 


Full warranty 

on all demos 
Limited Quantities 
Some one-of-a-kind 


738-4411 


ELECTRONICS 
Yamaha CT-1010 
Yamaha C-2 
Yamaha A450 
Yamaha A550 
JVC RS-55 

JVC AX-Z 

JVC T40-P 

Sony Stru-15 

JVC A5-3 


CASSETTE DECKS 
Aiwa 450 

JVC KDA-55 
Harmon/Kardon 100 
Nakamichi 670ZX 


TURNTABLES 
Thorens TD-115C 
Yamaha YP-B2 


SPEAKERS 
ADS-L810 
ADS-L520 
Scott 176B 
B&O S-75 
Kef 304 

B&O M100 


) 


74 MAVERICK 79,000 mi. exc. 
cond. 4 dr, AM-FM radio. $1650 
or BO. 787-0457. 


76 MERCURY Bobcat sta . 
Standrd trans. Good car. $1400. 
536-2449days. 


1980 MERCURY CAPRIS-Turbo 


4-spd trx a/c amtm 4 
wi Bx Blue 11000 mie 


RS. 
sos00 cassett dk 
603-286-8441 evenings. 


1985 MUSTANG early model, 
Call 773-2749 . 


1973 MUSTANG-Mach 1, 302 vé 


1977 NOVA CONCOURS- 4 dr, 6 
cyl, A/C, pwr steer & Drkes, 
AM/FM, 39K mi. Excellent condi- 
tion. 734-7569. evenings. 


1968 OLDS VISTA cruiser stwgn. 
engine, new exhaust 
, alot of room, needs brakes, 

. 324-5597 


OLDSMOBILE, 1967, 442 con- 
vertible 400cc engine, 4 speed in 
brown primer-engine ver 
smooth and . $1250 

after 5PM or 332-8736. 


1976 DELUXE PINTO 
excellent condition, low 


1972 FORD Torino = runng 
cond, new transmission new 
brakes new . Good car to 


rt around in. 246-0464. 
50. 


68 MUSTANG 


inal condition. 
$2200 or BO 603-926-5250 


FOREIGN 


‘73 AUSTIN Marino gd cond low 
miles $400. 329-2110. 


BRADLEY GT-Sliver with red int. 
ey Be Real eye-catcher. 
10, mi. Recon eng. $1950. 
Call 893-6435 or 449-3074. 


DATSUN 280ZX 2+2 1979-fully 
eqiped asking $10,000. 
Telephone evenings or 
weekends 773-3018. 


DATSUN 810 1977 4-dr sedan 


autom, am/fm, 63,000 mi $2700 
628-3769 


1977 DATSUN 200SX AM-FM 


Stereo 5 spd, snows $3800 444- 
4133 


ed, full warranty. List price 
$75.00 will sell for $45.00. Cail 
Derek at 536-5390 ext 511 
Monday-Friday 10-3pm. 


MGB 79- excell auto, low 
mileage, rst.prf, Chapmen lock, 
new Mchin radials, Ron 755-8599 
Worcester. 


‘79 OPEL Sport Coupe auto 46K 
mi new brakes exc cond am-fm 
cass gd mpg $2995/B0 Cail after 
5pm 623-2085. 


PEUGEOT 504 diese! 1978 
showroom cond. 4 spd 
blockheater pwr windows radiais 
sunroof $6600 Call Chuck days 
577-5320 eves 491-2216. 


1974 PEUGOT 504 Sedan diesel, 
34 MPG, recent eng overhaul, 
rec paint job, new seats, sunroof, 
83k mi, real sharp. BO over 
$4000. 1-356-7170 


1971 Peugéot 504, gas, stndrd, 
re-built engine, new clutch, sun 
rt, 4 dr an. $1100 or BO Call 
Greg 522-7779 & iv messg. 


4 


Boston station! 


HOW TO WIN 


KA 


Te. 


all tr 


NBC are 


... Exclusively on W3C/1 OCA ZI 


io ealleneeantieeeeensteeennenereennmineeneenmenenneneeenneneienmmenmaiatl 


DATSUN B210 1974 hatchback 


3879 after 6PM $1500. 


DATSUN 240Z 1973 green, 
radials all around, body excel., 
runs great, interior om 
$2800 after Spm 245-3015- 
George 


TO PLACE YOUR 


Pheenix 
Classified 


BY MAIL, 


PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 


DATSUN 200 SX 1980 
hatchback, air-cond, MMFM 
. 17000 mi. 


‘75 FIAT 131, automatic, radiais, 
excelient motor, 25 mi/gal. 
Green, rear , 2 door, $1 
firm. Days '27, eve 237- 
7136 


FIAT 1981 Spider 2000 fuel inj, 
, radials, rack, metalic 

brown $9600 929-2548 days, 

603-893-4077 eves 


1974 FIAT 124 SPYDER 5 speed 


‘78 RENAULT Le Car Black beaut 
model exc cond weekdays 269- 
4200 weekends & eves 547-5248. 


Saab 99LE 1974 needs work or 
use for parts. Best offer. Please 
< 524-7264 (Keep trying) Must 


1977 SUBARU- 4-dr, am/fm cass 
, air cond, locat’d in Milton. Must 
re $2600. Calli John at 696- 


71 TOYOTA CORONA-very gd 
running cond. New vaive job & 
muffler, just passed inspec, 80K. 
$900 or BO. 266-2325. 


TOYOTA CARINA 1973-80,000 


rust, ac, 
661-7015. Keep trying. 


73 TOYOTA CORONA DELUXE 
4dr ac auto trans needs minor 
repair, gd body & 6 tires. Looks & 
— good $900 or BO Cali 661— 


$4950 
Days 881-1322 Eve 429-6371 
Ashid 


TRIUMPH SPITFIRE 1979-21 ,000 
miles, overdrive, am/tm CB, nw 
tires, $4,000 662-6134 evenings 
or weekends. 


1974 VW 412 wagn biue auto 


am/fm runs eli 20+ many 


67 VW bug. w/30,000 mi. on 74 
rebuilt . Fall sticker, nu rust, 
runs exc. $775 or BO. 767-0457 


69 VW BUG, 24K on a rebuilt 


‘70 VW Fastback, standard, 
amtm radio, rear window 
defogger, clean int, rec paintd, 2 
snow tires w/rims, eng 

trans gd cond, brand new 
muffier, new 

and oil change. $1500. 


1970 =. very Well maintained. 


#33 
tt 


VW 412 1974 STA WAG 76000 


mi. Excellent cond very low 
, am-fm, new tires, $1800 
or 964-8268 


1975 VW 2-dr Dasher, red, 56000 
mi, 4 speed manual transmis- 
sion. New shcks, muffler, and 
paint job. V. gd. cond. $2700. 
262-5019 


1974 VW Van- standard, ex con- 
phy A ndable. $2100 firm 
Call 2730 


‘76 VW Rabbit deluxe. auto rads 
stereo new diehard must sell 
$2600 or BO 429-4106 


73 VW conv burgandy with white 
top 54000 miles radials am/fm in 
storge can be seen by appoint- 
ment $5500 or BO Rob 361-5430. 


69 VW 2nd engine in excelient 
cond. Some body rust good 
mechanically. No htr. Blaupunkt 
radio. $600 or best offer Jo 738- 
1472 pm. 


1971 VW Karmann Ghia solid 
floor 77k miles sticker some rust 
$1000 Call 899-7914 after 9 pm. 


1971 VW Superbug. New paint & 
tires. Excellent condition. Very lo 
mileage. AM-FM cassette $1 

or BO 354-3560 evenings 


72 VOLVO 144- Stndrd, runs 
well, gd compression, 23 mpg. 
Good winter car. Clean in & out. 
$1400 or BO. 259-0423 10-5 
wkdys. 





69 VOLVO 142 automatic. 
Rebuilt enging. Excellent condi- 
tion. No rust. CAL.CAR BO. Cail 
Sri: 628-5000, x6629 or 628- 
7781. 





1972 VOLVO 145 wagon, exc 
engine & running cond, needs 
work $600 or best offer 787-2232 





‘68 VOLVO 122 station wagon, 
has sticker, as is. Asking $400 
call eves 661-1225 





69 VOLVO 164 6cyl 4 spd a/c gg 
con $700 firm. & 67 VOLVO 122S 
4 cyl 4 spd Exc con BO. Cathi 
852-4442 Hal 522-6172 





VOLVO 1972 164 rebit 
engeine/trans many new parts 
w/recpts AM/FM leather exc in- 
/out $1995 firm 666-9148 


BMW 2000, 1969, exc cond., 90, 
000mi, 4spd, 4dr, $3900. Call 
933-3843 aft 6pm wk days. 








PEUGEOT404 wagon 1969, runs 
beautifully, nds new clutch. A 
classic car, asking $600 call 924- 
2937 





DATSUN 210 1980 2-dr maroon, 
5spd overdr, AMFM ster 
w/underundercoating 27,000 mi 
$4300 495-2954 anytime iv 
message 


DATSUN280Z 1976 4 spd sliver 
w/ trim excel cond am-fm 8track 
stereo undercoat no rust ac 
$5200 day 369-0680x156,eve 
492-0724. 


VW VAN 1964 original paint 
transp. but needs work $580 oF 
best offer 891-5492. 


1968 VW BUG new starter clutch 
brakes tire muffier floor spare 
tire body poor trans needs work 
best offer 889-1328 


VANS _& TRUCKS 


Apache trailer sieeps 8&8 
stoverefrigerator, . ’ 
tables, exc- 
44-1846 or 


gerator, 
spare tire, two dini: 
cond. Needham 
4491587. 


1978 DODGE COBRA- mini mot 
home, 12,000 mi, sips 4, fully 
contained, exc cond, $9800 or 
BO 447-3796. 


1969 DODGE Van, absolutely no 
rust, must be seen. Needs some 
trans work, V8 318 automatic, 
spare parts, $500 Neg 8&25— 


‘68 CJ5 Jeep '73 Corvette motor 
tomatic biazer transfer case 
rear end wicked nice heater 
st,orks $2,200 BO 877-3666. 


ft DODGE WINNEBAGO 1973 

sale: new eng installed . Best 

. Call Bonnie or Steve at 
227-2063 or 326-2599. 


1977 FORD VAN totally 
customized, biue carpet 

pletely reclining swivel seats up- 
holstered, double bed stud 
snows cruise control, am/fm, etc. 
Carlisle 369-2429 or 369-6970 


1974 FORD BRONCO- XLT 


E150 compl customzd ru 
dinette to bed, icebox cuneet 


vent, bay window, am-fm 


74 VW BUS New 
AM/FM radio 
2:00pm 


and brakes 
,000 after 


74 VW BUS New eng and brakes 
AM/FM radio $2,000 after 
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TIRES 


4 studded snow tires w/rims for 
small car $75 861— 9556 























APARTMENTS 


CRIME WATCH 
AGENCY 
Security Services 


24 Hr. Emergency Service 


Uniformed guards 
Alarm Systems 
K-9 patrol services 
Broken window board- 
up service 

» Every security service 
for home or business 


Cali Anytime 
254-5222 


ALLSTON sunny 1 % bdrm 
w/eat-in kit. Avail now. $415 NO 
FEE 787-1188 


ALL tbd $300 unhid RE 739- 
2900 


ALLSTON-3-bdrm_ w/heat. 
Students welcome. No fee. 
Broker, 


ALL 3bd $500 unhd RE 739-2900 


ALLSTON BRi FEN 
All sizes & prices RE 232-0050 


ALL 2bd prch $495 RE 739-2900 


ALLSTON Basement studio near 
T 225+ heat 232-6415. 


FENW 149/1 
1 & Sbdrm RE 232-0050. 


LOWEST RENTS 
BACK B nr NU-studio 


4 bed $1000 BCR RE 267-6191 


$25, Somerv $30. 
& Aliston $35, Boston got he T. 
Call nowIHOMEFOLKS 497-4300 


3BD $750 9/1 


Davis RE 232-0050. 


Subs in all areas! Cail 
HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 


DOR-Savin Hill nr U Ma & T. 
5rms and porch. $225, 361-3596 


now! 


SOMERVILLE & MEDFORD 


CLEAN DESIGNS 
© Cleaning 

© Debris removal 

© Maintenace 

© Carpentry 

©@ Rugs steemed cleaned 


© Every cleaning service for home 
or business 


787-9333 


HP the dal F for 3 bdrm 
ea 
$244.82/mo. Avail immed. Cail 
5364994 after 6PM. 


loc. ewbury St. 


Our Cheesecake 


is all natural, made with cream cheese and baked so that it does not brown on the out- 
side. Our CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM is all natural, sweetened with maple syrup and 
flavored with Dutch cocoa. Our FUDGECAKE is made with all natural ingredients 
which produce that unsurpassed moist and delicious taste. Where can you get these 
terrific desserts? Newbury’s Steakhouse, that’s where! And don’t forget the com- 
plimentary apples and brownies. No wonder Newbury’s is the dessert lover’s para- 


dise. 


NEWBURY’S STEAK HOUSE 


: 94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 


- CLEANEST APT — 
Stu $290 1 bd $340 267-6101 


BOSTON- 8 rm in Vict 2nd, 3rd 
firs. Adults weicome. Oak firs 
mod bth, yd, 2 bik to T. $550 +. 
288-5054 bef 10pm avail Nov 1. 


Weekly renting! Fully equipped 
rms & apts, all areas nr T. 


Spemeest 20 weekly & up! 497- 
4 RE 


MISSION HILL-Boston. Lg 3 BR 
in 3 fam house. No lease or fee 
$310 unheated. Students 
weicome. 267-0471 any time. 


"BEST BLDG” 
Cleanest & safest loc Pk Dr Stu 
$285 tbd $335 2bd $470 
BOSTON COMMON RE 267- 
6191 262-4588. 


S. END Lg 1 br and study, just 
renovatd, nw kitch & bth, 15' x 24° 
$450 536-2683. 





SOUTH — BR du My 
ht/hw, avail Der. ‘Cal'357-4007, 
or 482-0463. 

UNIQUE APTS 


, SOUTH END 3 avail. 2 bdrm, 
15x24 tv rm . 1 bdrm, 
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BRI ibdrm on T $295 RE 232- 
0050 





BROOKLINE/Coo! Cor- Prof M 
seeks same to share mod 2 bdr 
w/pool, AC, D+D, sec gd; close 
to T $276+util 734-2 or 267- 
4622 


BROOKLINE 2bd $475 RE 232- 
1140 








BROOKLINE mod & spac ef- 
ficiency, w-w, nice yrd, nr T $300 
Ready now! 497 1 RE 


LARGEAPTS 


$335 ig 1bd loc $375 h 2 
bd sas abd $645 RE 566-2000 


FREE FURN APT 


’ 


CAMBRIDGE-Hvd 

St 3 barm. rept, Md, carpeted. 
dshwsher, mo. Call 523— 
1653 days, 497-9447. 


DORCHESTER Mtg Hse Hill 7 
rms 3 bdrm new kitch, bath, Nr 
red lin $450 + util. 436-0014 


VICTORIAN! 
DORCHESTER-Jones Hill, 4 sun- 
ny rms, 2 brms in hse, gas heat, 
= Betty Gibson Assoc. 825- 

2" 








DORCHESTER 3bdrm $250! 
Prime 3-fam nr T, res area! 497- 
4302 RE 


JP Philadelphia 7 ig rms 
eat-in kitch, 1st fi bth, ali natural 
wdwk firs. $500 exci util. Oil ht, 
hot water. Bill 522-2324 








JAM PLAIN extra large & sunny 
2bdrm apt, move-in condition 
$450 heated; 1bdrm $375 heated 
NO FEE 783-1024 


JP sunny 1bd $375 RE 739-2900 


JP 7ig rooms 2fip near T $650 
524-5464 


JP sun 2bd $500 RE 739-2900 


JAM PL-2 bdrm remov. Avail im- 
med. $375 + utils. 522-2157 or 
522-6446. 


JAMAICA PLN 


hosp nice 


BOSTON COMMON RE 1216 
Comm 566-2000 


JP Srms walk in cond near T 
$375 ask Lisa eve 522-3743 or 


MEDFORD-Redecort'd 6-rm 
frstfioor New hrdwd firs, cab 
, kitch, . No utils. 643-2519 
leave word. 


MATTAPAN 6rms $285! Kids 
weicome nr T. Hurry ready now! 
-4302 RE 


ROSLINDALE-2-bdrm mod safe 





BOSTON S END 
One bedrm. Columbus Ave. at 
Claremont Park, clean, bright 
ideal for student $250 with heat 
call 437-0886 


BROOKLINE-BRI 
All the apts you've ever dreamed 
off No Fee FORMAN & FERRARI 
ASSOCIATES 787-2232 








PORTER SQ- 2bdrm big livng rm 
‘dr. Hrdwd fi, $400/mo.+ utis. 
anail late Nov. Call Peter betwn 
8am-tam. 623-6299. 


ROSLINDALE Sunny 1 bdrm apt 
$285 inci’s hot wtr, security dep. 
and ref's required. Avail 12, call 
Larry 325-7430 


APTS. WANTED 


NEEDED 1-1-82 
yng cpl sks 


1 
& pkng @ must. max. Any 
town ok, cats. Call 566-1883days, 
738-7036 eves. 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS-3 bdrm 
hse on route 9. ee Ivng rm, 
conv to shopping & T. Avail imm- 
ed. Call wkdys 8:30-5 566-8102. 


HOUSES 


FOR SALE 


ATTENTION: 
DOCTORS, 
DENTISTS 

LAWYERS OR 
PROFESSIONALS 
Stately brick Tudor with 
adjoining separate entrance of- 
fice. 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, lovely 

. in Belmont near Cushing 

and busiine. Ask- 

ing $199,000. Century 21 
Conti 484-1000. 


ARBORETUM 
BOSTON (J. P.)-On the Ar- 
borway. 3 br colonial, front 
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location. 
Greg. 


BRIGHTON-skg prof F to share 
3-bdrm. apt. nice area nr T, pkg.. 
reas. rent. Avail 12/1/81. Call aft 
5:30 787-2092 





BRIGHTON-Dec 1, nr BC. Lg btfi 
hse nr T, Free pra. Mature yng 
prof. $160 + util. Rick 449- 
2300/254-5582 





BRIGHTON housemate M/F 25- 
30 to share 5 bedroom $165+ 
782-6948 No students 
BRIGHTON- respons 25+ to | 
share ig 3 bdrm apt w/ 2M $158 
+ util. Call Steve 277-8620 
anytime leave message Avail Dec 
1 

| 


BRIGHTON-2 roommates seek 
3rd for house near T 
$225/month. 783-4937. 





M 26 seeks F to share 6 rm hse 

Bri nice loc, quiet area next to 

id. Avail immed 215+ util. Call 
ew 599-4922, 787-0429 


BRIGHTON-Skg 1 F 25+ to shr 6 
bdrm semi-coop hse. We're a 
friendly, supptve, diverse grp. | 
We have dogs, smkrs. Sate | 
nghd. $125+ 783-3156 


BRIGHTON skng pers 25+ to shr 
Victorn hs w/3 othrs on Treeine | 
St nr T 1.5 bth, wh eae util. | 
Now-Jn or Spt783-5410 
BROOKLINE housemate female 
25-30 share Sbdrm $165+ 782- | 
6946 no students 


BROOK/BRI M/F to shr 5 rm 
Cleve Cir apt, furn, nr B, C, O | 
Grnlines $225 inci ht & hw. Avi 
now 735-0099 or 825-7600 Mark | 





BRKLN-BRI LINE-Super con- 
venient town house across from 
Green Line near Clev. Circ 
Looking for M/F for interdepen- 
dent tyle. $225 + utils. Call 
787-0069. 


BROOKLINE-M/F live in oid 
rustic charm of 1836 captain's | 
Village. | 
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CAMB/SOM M/F for comfor- 
table 6bdrm house, wood floors, 
ig common arees, shr meais, 
frndship. No smkg, pets $210+ 
776-7843 


CAMB-1F sks 1 or 2F 25+ for 
man Sq. w/ 


by 2 or 3. 
491-6321. 


vail imed. Cail Bev 


CAMB-H Sq. Wanted: indep. 
prof F 32-40 to shr w/prof M. 
Charming 1840 twnhse. Good 
sep of space. Frpi pkg $200 + ut. 
876-2948 eves. 


CAMBRIDGE (g friendly semi- 
coop hse nr Porter Sq. Sking 2 
non smokers. No Pets. $150/mo. 
Call 666-1798, Thanks. 





CAMB/SOM'L/LOFT 
Wnitr Hill huge loft & ig br in 4 br 
hse 2 bth fun-loving folks.No 
smoke meat pets.Avail 11 /1 
$250+mo Rick 628-5347 aft 7pm 


Person wanted for mixed coop nr 
Centrai Sq. We have a cat, 5 
other peopie avail until Feb. $135 
/mo + ut call 354-1513 

M 26+ sks shared housing nr 
Camb. Pret music art work 
oriented compatible interesting 
flexible. Cail Lewis 497-4150 for 
info. 








DEDHAM- 1M/1F seek M/F to 
share xlarge 4-bdrm house in 
quiet are. $250+ utilities. Call 
329-4820. 





F preferred for F M hs. ig 
raceful Victorian 12 min walk to 
olumbia Station. Warm in- 
dependent atmos $125 + util 
Jess 282-1217 


MATCHING 
ROOMMATES! 


Need a roommate? Register to- 
day at MATCHING ROOM- 
MATES INC, 251 Harvard St, 
Brookline (Coolidge Corner). Or 
call either 734-6469 or 734-6484. 





ASHMONT HILL-Dor. We're an 
orgnzg a 5/6 person coop hshid 
of progr women & men in a Vict 
manse space, air, light, yard, 
porch & view. $135/mo + util On 
Red Line. Vry safe neigh. Classy. 
Call Chris aft 6 472-5117 


DORCHESTER in lovely Meiville 
Park to share stately 11rm Vic- 
torian Stain giass windows, 
hardwd firs, fpic, wainscotting, 
furnished w/ antiques wash /dry 
3 minute walk to T Red line & bus 
No smoke or pets good 
neighborhd $150 282-6381 


DORCHESTER- A veg, non- 
smoking feminist woman to 
share house with 6 people. Nr 
red line $85+ Call Michael. 
Laure! 825-7626 


DORCHESTER- 2M, 1F sk F 27+. 
Sm bdrm in 8-rm hse, 1 block 
ffrom red line, $56/mo pi util. Call 
436-1314 evenings. 


DORCHESTER Rm w/porch for 
rnt in Victorian hme. Melville- 
Park. Shr kitch, laund, bath. On 
red In. W or studt wntd. $225/Mo. 
utils incl. W/references. 265- 
0666 aftr 5 pm 


Professional G or Bi wht M share 
ig home Dorchester Meivilie Pi 
$00 inc utl-ref & sec 436-8330 
ask for Clint near T & stores 


FRAMINGHAM/SOUTHBORO 


‘area. Hsmt wntd 2 shr 6-bdrm 


antique renov'd coop frmhse on 
sev acres of land. Lg sunny kitch, 
wd— stv, 2 % baths, conv to rt 9 
and Mass pike. $135/mo +utils. 
Call 481-8267 or 485-5136 after 
6pm. 


Davis Realty. All sizes, all prices. 
Call 232-0050. 


FRAMINGHAN-3F 19-24 sk 1F to 

share ig waterfront hse w/yard fd 

coop simi- no dogs avail now. 
+ Call Anita 87! 7. 


JP ige hse mixd hsehold sks 
nonsmkng indpndnt & congneial 
F rmmate 9 by 10 sunny room, 
wash/d $125/mo + % util 
522-8892. 


JP 2W 3M 28-38 sks 3more to 
join ig coop owned, , non- 
smking house. Kids OK. $120+. 
Shr friendly meais, chores, food 
coop, yen. No more pets. Call 
524-1 


Co owner Democratically run JP 
hse sks W 25+ to co-own No 
pets or children. We're aged 33- 
43 3M & 2W. 524-4494 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M2F sk friend- 
ly M/F 24+ for ige hse nr Pond & 

. No smokers, no pets. Avail 
on/bet 12/1 $125+ ut 522-8916 


JAM PL-Avail Nov 15-Feb 1. 
Sunny 3 bdrm dupelx, yd, wood 
stove, w/d. Ner T. Orange & 
Green. $180/mo pets OK 524- 


LINCOLN 1M & 1F 25+ 8k per- 
son to share our ige cmftbi 4 
bdrm house. 1 % acres. Nr 
Walden & trains. $210+ no dogs 
259-9655 


MALDEN Lkg for resp prof M/F 
to live in 2fam hse w2m nt & pkg 
rent $133+ ut sec call Sa Sam 
321-2703 move in now thru 2/1 


Maiden 2M sk M or F for 7 rm 
sunny Mt to hse. Rent $125/mo. 


ae 93, Call 
Ron 322-2022 


MEDFORD-Group 3F 3M seek M 
or F Jan 1. Lg house yrd garden 
fr pics pkg. Near T. Share meais 
chores laughs No cigs 391-6705 





MEDFORD-nr Mystic Lk, M/F 
desired for warm sharin 
household of 7 M&W iate 20s 
30s in charming Victn hse. Frpi, 
grdns bsmt wrk areas. On T 
lines. Nr Rts 2, 16 & 93. 15 minto 
Bos. We Ik xc ski, biking, tennis 
No smokers please. $140/mo. 
inct util & equity share. Evenings 
M-F 483-1796 or 483-5116. 





MILTON-Prof M or F age 25-35 to 
shre semi-independent mansion 
in Brush Hill section. 10 min from 
dwntwn by x-way. 65’ swim pool, 
sauna, pool room, card room, 
frpic's japanese garden, prem 
Lg priv bdrm w/bath suite. $375. 
566-7400. 


NEEDHAM-4-bdrm, fireplace, 
dishwasher, yard, 2baths, need 
1M or F 21+, rent $137.50+ 
utilities. No pets. Call 444-5872 





4 Days - 3 Nights 
FRIDAY DEPARTURES |MONDAY DEPARTURES 


$354 


$25 


NEWTON Prof looking for M/F 
hsemate to shr 1st fi of old vic- 
torian hse. Completely 
renovated. 527-6727, 864-5770 x 
3198, Steve 


NEWTONVILLE-F wanted to 
share 4 bdrm apt. with 3 yng 
. Rent $119 + utils. Visit 
& Tues eve. 527-2378. 
NEWTON 3M 1F nd 1F share ind 
9rm Vic nr T, 128, Pike, 25+ , cat 
ok or smk, safe, quiet, friendly. 
$240 inc ht&hwater 244-8794 


NEWTON CNR-M or F for coop 
of 6 adults + 2 child. $180+ ht 
Quiet st. Nr trans. Cali 332-5978 








QUINCY- housemate wanted to 
share large country home with 3 
adults and 1 child. Bus to MBTA, 
call eves & Fri 472-7538. 





QUINCY Waterfront 9 rm home 
ne— eds G Male 35+ $280 inc 
utilities Call 472-5576 

RANDOLPH Non smoker to 
share 2 bdrm hse w-d porches, 
garden, yard, parking $225+util 
eves 963-8399 


Prof M 32 seeks prof M or F to 
share charming 2 bdrm house in 
residential neighborhood. Nice 
backyard,off-street parking,ac 
&firepiace. Would prefer a non- 
smoker & no pets please. $200 
plus half utilities ($45 avg per 
month) 963-2340 before 11pm 








W. SOM 1 F resp wrkg pers 25+ 
for wrm veg coop. No cigs, 
feminist outik, quiet st, nr prk, T. 
1 dog, 2 cats $130+, 623-6978 


WELLESLEY-Ammte over 25 to 
shr irg hse on quiet str nr 128. & 
16. /mo inci utils. 237-7862 


WINCHESTER- 2F & 2 dogs sk 
M/F tor Dec 1. indep home, sun- 
ny, roomy 3-fir duplex nr com- 
muter train. Pkng, smoke, any 
diet ok. Maybe pet. $208 + utils & 

. Call or 227-4700, 


WINCHESTER-Lake front house 
sks rmmte F/pref. in exciusive 
nbrhd. Conv. to trans. Must be 
seen. $130/mo + utils 729-0491 


OCEANFRONT Winthrop 1F 
seeks prof GWM lux apt ww dd 
air cond pool 2 bdrm 2 bath 
350/mo non smoker no pets likes 
to laugh call Helen after 2pm 
391-4) 


Oceantront- Winthrop- 1F seeks 
prot F 26+ lux apt 2bdrm, 2 bath 
ww d&d air cond pilo $350/mo 
call 391-4935 


NEED 1 HUMAN 

to share magnificent large nouse 
on river, 4 acres. Just outside 
128, nr Mass. Pike. Fish, swim, 
canoe, ice skating & tennis. 
Gardening, woodworking shop. 
$300/mo + share food & util. Cal! 
O.J. at 444-7325. 


Li F 
A Hoummat 
euse Sates’ inc. 


The 1st and most 
experienced 
roommate service, 
serving the public 
for 16 years. 


$20 Fee. 

<\ Pt 734-6484 

"| \egeaed 251 Harvard St. 

Brookline (Coolidge yy 
021 


ALLSTON DUPLEX 
2 prot GM w/cat sk stabie rmmt 
Nr T. street pkg, furn $200 + oil. 
782-2477 





2M sk M/F 3bed apt. Hdwd fir on 
T smkers ok $130 mth + util. 
782-1181. Aft. 6 Allston. 


ALLSTON need rmte to shre a 
noice 2br apt nr T $198/mo inc nt 
avail 12/1 pref F no smk grad stu 
or prof if interested call in eves 


ALLSTON off Comm Ave near T 
$195 mo + utils 1st & last large 
apt want friendly, responsibie 
person 23+ 739-2630 


IN TRAVEL 


per person 
dbl. occ. 

plus $15 tax 
and service 


7 Days - 6 Nights 


Your Vacation in Bermuda includes: 


Round-trip jet Boston/Bermuda, 3 or 6 nights accom- 
modations at Sun Tan Apartments or similar, discount for 
boat cruise, discount for Steel Band Show, many admis- 


Departures are from Boston in November 


SOUTH NATICK older prof F 
(smkr has dog cat) w/country 
hse sks quiet M/F hsmte. 
PreseYour own 2 smil unfurn 
rms. Shre rest inc bth kit & dis- 
hes w&d piano. Free les in 
summer. Must have car. Wy eas 
commute 15 min to woodland 
rets $275+ util last mo re avail 
12/1. Call days 11-1pm or late 
eves will be away Nov 25-30 kp 
trying 653-7612. 


NEWTON-Resp friendly fun M/F 

22-30 for huge house w/ig yd, 

pe , porches. Gd loc, car nec. 
162,50+. Refs req. 965-4173. 


NEWTON-nurse sks 1F to share 
6 rm hse completely furnished & 
equip. No smk, semi-veg, ora 


= nr pike & T. 

1799. 

NEWTON COR-M/F 21+ resp. 
Conv loc. Near T, newly renov. 
Furn, sunny hse. ry Ary rd, 
ind & frndly. $200+ 6455. 


NEWTN CRNA-2M,1F want 1F 

24+, prof or grd std to share 

food, chores. Lrg hse, nice 

nghrhd, nr T. $175+ uti. For 12/1 
-3425. 


NEWTON COR-F to join 1F 2M in 
active, semi-coop, economic 
house. Cigs yes, pets no. $11 
969-5875. 


NEWTON W F/M prof 27+ for 
bdrm & sitting rm in ige restored 
frmhouse, wrkshop poss, conv 
loc nr conserv land $285+ 1/3 
utils 964-1372 


NEWTON CEN near T&lake 
terrific rm in great hse (swooping 
omer yd piano etc) must 
wor no . warm si - 
tive independent env $2308 sec 
dep all util+indry 969-5341 
WOMEN’S HOUSE 


NEWTONVILLE 3F sk 1F for irg 
indep but caring % hse, 4bdrms 
2bths, bsemnt, $175 inc! all utils 
965-9682 . 


NEWTON/WOBAN Dupies hse, 
rmmt rote 30s, no 

or , hopefully w/ color 
Fy s2s0e util. Call eves 965- 


sunny house w/ 


pe pe 
nr ft 
eves 7-9pm 


a 


SOMERVILLE hsehold seeks 
1M/W politic active ‘for 4br 
coop pref no smoke rent $125+ 
util 666-3231 


W SOMERVL-4th prsn sought by 
2M 1F for hse on quiet st. Lg br, 
w/d, prchs, no cigs, nr davis sq, 
Tufts, buses 168+ uti 625-8744 


SOM/CAMB 1M 2F looking for 
1M to shr hse nr Tufts 26+ no 
smkng, no pets $200 mo inc! all. 
666-1931 eves. Avail Jan 1 


SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq M/F for 
independent but warm held. 
Many extras. $250 623-8816, 
536— 9494 


SOMERVILLE-2M1F 29-36 sk 
M/F for ind house w/fireplace 
DW, WA&D. Sorry no smokers & 
no more . Cal bfr 9 pm $135 
+ util 1303. 


SOMERVILLE Pros Hill F to shre 
ige renov duplex w 2M 1F prof in 
mid 30s. T $125+ ut mo 623- 
3080 eves 


SOMERVILLE- 1F wntd for ig 
charm) 3bdrm, 2bthrm hse nr 
Tufts & T. Back yard. $194+ util. 
Call 626-4617. 


S. SHORE-Furn. twnhse nr Rt 


STOUGHTON Wanted 28+ M/F 
nonsmokr to shre 5 rm small 
house $225 + util 344-3170 


WALTHAM/WESTON Friendly 
indep hsehid on Chs Rvr. Wood- 
ed area nr pub trans, 128 & pike. 
Swim pool priv, wd brnr, w/d, 
$250 893-6212 


WATERTOWN-Prof M w/2 schi | 


ope children skng seme. 
$150/mo utils. 923-1282. 


WOMAN 25+ WANTED 
to join 4F 28+ and cat in pleasant 


femst outlook, and sense 
of humor. Family neigh, nt T. Gas 
ht, $118+. No smokers, no more 
pets. Call 926— 7601 

BELMONT beaut spac antiq. 
home w/ wd stv, frpl, % acre 
skng respons mature M-F. 
Vegetrn holistic orienta. $250+ 
4890169 


BRIGHTON-3 seek 4th, F pref, to 
share spacious home. Available 
now. Near buses. $156.25. Gas 
heat. Call 787-3525. 


BRIGHTON 
Huge, sunny, 3 bedroom, bay 
windows, quiet street, availabele 
Dec Ist. $575 + utils 782-3705 
eves; 924-2020 days. 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE 1F, 2M sk 
resp F to shre NORTH 
CAMBRIDGE hsehid. Pleasant 
neigh. Nr MA ave & T. No tobbac- 
co or pets $105 + util. 492-6937. 





Politically minded feminist 
woman wanted for mixed 
cooperative household-Central 
Square. $167 + utilities, 864-1466 


WATERTOWN F wntd to share 
sunny spac 4 bdrm hs w/ 1F & 
2M Ig yd, grdn, frpics, piano,wd, 
storage. cig's $225+ 924- 
2937 


ACTON nop-smoking prof maie 
wanted to share house with two 
males. Near Maynard&train. 
Musicians weicome $175+ mo 
263-0107 


WATERTOWN 2 F sk F to share 3 
bdrm hse w/char-frpl, hdwd fi, 
bkyd, prkg, no pets, nr sqr. $285 
inc util. Avi 1/1 926-8083 eves 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL 1T WORKS 


CAMBRIDGE — 39 Boylston St. — (617) 868-2600 
BOSTON — 2 Ctr. Plaza — (617) 742-8500 


F looking for 2 roomates (M or 
share a apt ALLSTON near 
$135.00 + ut call day 247-7728 
eve 787-3779 (Mercedes) 


ALLSTON 1M seeks 1M/F Dec 1 
conv to BC, Grniine/bus, own 
bdrm shr other rms $165 inci 
heat & sec. Cail aft 9pm 787-3565 


ALLSTON 3Fs seek 4th to share 

ig apt near Harvard Sq own rm 
kg conv to MBTA avail immed 
170 htd $95 deposit 782-6346 


ALLSTON- Non-smoker needed 
for quiet 4-rm apt, 1 mile from 
Harvard Sq. $150+ utilities. 254- 
3674 after 6:00. 


ALLSTON 3rd rmt needed for 
sunny spacious 3 br apt in Alist. 
$128/mo-+util. Bill or Rex at 783- 
1541 or 482-5912 


ALLSTON- Prof or stud to shre 
beaut 2BR apt. yy prkng. 
$300/mo inci utils. 254-3300 

mess for Brad or 787-5830 eves. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS F 30+ for 


. 


smoke, pets. 643-3538, 646- 
7049. 


NO ATTLEBORO Area 
wanted Quiet resp to share attr 
country home Rm w/ priv bath 
Reas Sincere only. 695-9410. 5- 
10pm 


BELMONT F 28+ to share sunny 


& pkg. $220+ util 489-3144 
BELMONT-Seeking warm, 


BELMONT/ CAMB Line. 2GM 
nonsexist sk 3rd M/F for large 
\ + $150+ avail imm- 


F seeks same 24+ for 2 

in Fenway area. 

Convenient location, prefer 

someone who works nights. $210 

incis ht. Call bef 5 pm at 956- 
5704, 424— 1257 after 5 


BACK BAY eee Ph 


BEACON HiILL- feminist 29 seeks 
2 roommates/coupie for comfor- 
table apt $150 inci ht/hw, sec 
dep req. 367-1394 


BEACON HILL- roommate 
wanted: GM looking for M or F to 
shr bsmt apt $170/mo-+ util. Ht & 
hw incl call 227-6667 after 59m 


Share sunny loft space in piano 
craft artists bidg in So. End. Live 
in or out. All util & park provided. 
BO. 247-3049 


2 GWM sk 3rd for 3bdrm 
Brigham Cir apt $125 per mo+ 
utils 734-3307 








NORTH END RmMate-F neat. 
Cozy apt in wonderful ngnbornd. 
$138+ util. 720-1974, 8 am-12 
pm 





Girl needs rock house or boy/girl 
wanting same. Bettina, 354— 
1973 


Rmmte wntd to shr 3-bdrm 
Comm. Av on T-green. $200 inci 
ht, hw, elev, Indry. Avail Jan 1 or 
snr. 21+ nsm«kr pis. Linda 
5364063. 


Sk M/F for huge rm in Sbdrm 
Mribro St apt. Lvgrm & ig mod kit 
wkg frp; hdwd fis $245 cail Billy 
aft 7om 437-9384 


BROOKLINE-Boston line-1M 25 
seeks 1M/F 23+ to share attrac 
spac 6rm 2br apt near Brooklin 
Vill $242/mo have dog 735-0493. 


has the best 
travel values! 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE- $200/mo + 


Executive seeks male to share 
luxurious live in situation. Free 
rent, share meais for part time 
heip in maintenance etc. Non 
smoker only. Parking avail. Tel. 
266-7061 ext 7 day or eve. 


RMMTE AVAILABLE 
Quiet neat indep cultured 
pm mt 34 wants own rm in 
quiet n apt in safe area near 
— prefer 1 } a aoe 
working women. or 
smoke. Cats weicome! To $250 
each. Permanent or long-term 
only. 267-0759 anytime 


NORTH END M/F nonsmkr 22+ 
for 2br apt shr w M 26 $150+ 
Avail 12/1 Crnvnt to T, dwntn, > 
za, cannoli Call John 523-21 


BOSTON-rmmte for 2-bdrm apt. 
Quier safe neighbhd. nr airprt 
and T, furnished, ig kitch, laun- 
dry, rnt $150 + utils, no lease. 
Cail Bill 567-0585 midnt or leave 
message at 569-2329. 


Roommates wanted Roxbury, 
female preferred close to N.E. 
and hospital $25 per week 
call Lois 442-8874 after 3pm 


SO END APPLETON 
GM sks same for 2bdr dpix 1 1 /2 
grdn apt 300/mo + util nt 
inc call 267-8718 aftr 6pm exc 
Tues & Wed 


SO END GWM sk rmmte 
mod 2 bdrm apt $212 & 


house. $250/mo 3732. 


Bruce at 782-2225. 


BRIGHTON CTR 1 1, 2 F sk M for 
ig 4 br hse. Porch, frpi, 2 baths, 
nr T and stores. Avail immed. 
Call 254-1229 
Roommate wanted in 3-bedroom 
apt. Brighton, close to T, large 
living room, $240 inci heat and 
hot water 739-0796 eves. 


BRIGHTON/BROOKLINE Clean 
ig 2 br working woman or grad 
std pref. $242/mo inci neat. Av 
Dec 1. Cathy 451-3751 or 782- 
6564 


BRIGHTON 2F sk F 25+ to shr 
aot w/ prch, mod K & bth, no 
smk, stdnt or pets. $110+ Call 
254-8082 





BRGHT 4bdrm apt nice neigh. 
$125 + 3M grad or yg prof. 787- 
3057 evenings. 


BROOKLINE 1, possibly 2 
women. Non-smking. 23+, in- 
credible 4br. Coolidge Corner. 
Call eves 738-0082 


COOL CANR- seek F 25+ to 
compiete 5-prsn nshid. Non- 
smkr, year commitment. $130 
inci neat. Avail Dec 1. Call 277- 
9718. 


BROOKLINE friendly no smk F 
24 + to share Sbedr apt w 
piano near T avail now 738-7064 


BROOKLINE F rmt for ig 3 br apt 
Over 23 no smkg Pls call 738- 
7064 


BROOKLINE prof M34 sks M/F 
22+ to share ig house til 8/31/82 
nr Beacon T & shopping. 2 rms 
$220 & $260 inc ht. Non-smoker 
no pets. Parking avail. Cail eve 
262-5193 or 232-7983 


BROOKLINE 
Female rmte needed. 4 bed apt 
Suburban location near MBTA. 
$190+ calli Lori 566-6940. 


BROOKLINE F wtd for 3br apt on 
2nd fi of house. Fpic prch nr T 
$95 + ht & util Call David eves 
738-1980 days 864-0985. 


BROOKLINE-F rmmte needed 
for beautiful, comfortable apt. Off 
Comm Ave, nr B.U. by Dec 1. 
Must be happy, “laid back” and 
like cats. $195 + elec, heat. Call 
277-3933 or 232-4030. 


2F2M sk M/F 27+. 11x7 bdrm, ig 
apt, indp-resp-quiet-neat, no 
stdnt, drugs, smk, pets. Av now, 
$110 731-1816, 7-10 Cooldg Cr 


BROOKLINE F non-smkr, 4 bdrm 
2 min from BU, wshr-dryer nr 2 
Ts Jan. 1, $270/mo. inci heat 
232-4939. 
BROOKLINE 2rm avail now- 
Feb1. Beacon St. 3bdrm apt. 
$230 & $260 inci ht+hot H2O Call 
566— 2812 698-4178 


BROOKLINE-3JFs looking for 
pacious vic- 


BROOKLINE- 2 flexible rmts 27 
+ to join 2 lively Fs 4-brm apt 
near T. No pets, smoke. 
$135/$155 inc ht Dec 1 731-5796, 
7-10pm. 


BRKLINE LINE F shr 3 bdrm w 
1M & 1F. Lg rm hrdwd fis sloping 
ceilings luvst windows wikin cist 
eatin kit $210 inc ht. 738-1472 
pm 


23+ n-smkng n-pets Ptr Sq. 
from Hvd Sq, qut nbhd 
fis ig kit pch, gas ht. $200+ 
& ut. 776-2491 Av Dec. 


. CAMBRIDGE 2 rmts wntd for 3 
apt for persns eari20s-30. 2 
int, near T Call 

497-1261, or 254-7103 eves only 


CAMB-Brattie St. apt. M or F. 
Rent Approx $300. Avail immed. 
492-1576. after 7 pm 


F rmt nd for lux 2 bedrm nr 
hvdsq. $300/mo call 492-3432. 


CAMB F 32 stable resp per- 
sonable sks same for modern 
pape high J Leste sec & 
ist mo rnt. 491-6178 aft 6pm 


cozy CONV 
CHEAPIE 
F 23+ prefer wrkg pers- grad stu 
ok. Pis be indep, finan solvnt, sns 
of humr a+, be willing to shr 
healthy food, beaut wd firs, snny, 
lots of spac Only 2 biks fr bus, 15 
min ride into Bos $162/pers. No 
smkrs Susan 353-2432 days 


CAMB 


= student needed to share 
br apt $145+ elec Call 492-3187 


CAMB/WATTWN LINE-Prof F 32 


CAMBRIDGE-Near H. Sq. 
bdroom apt. $150/mo per - 


son plus share heat (ges) and 
utilities 237-1041. 





MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 
Looking for a roommste? 

ister now at MATCHING 

MATES INC, 251 Harvard 

St, Coolidge Corner. Cail today!! 
734-6469 or 734-6484 


CAMB PORT nr BU, F 25+ for 
huge 3 bdrm apt w/M & F. No 
pets, $150+ ht & util Avail Dec 1 
876-2639 


CAMB/SOM 2 prof F to shr 3br w 
1F phil/psych student, works 
w/deat blind No smkrs 
$117+ 628-8074 aft 8pm only 


CAMBRIDGE-Short term (6 mo) 
roommate M/F to share clean 
bright apt. w/male photographer, 
28. Own entrance. N 
drugs/pets. Prefer artist, 
professional or grad student 
w/references. + 


JAM PL-3F sk F prof 25+ for 

hse 1 bi from Pond. 
W&D, D&D, no smoke or pets 
$150 + utils. Eves or before 9 am 
522-5117 


J.P.- 2M seek 3rd M for small 
coop indep. $125+ utilities. Call 
522-2320 evenings. 


JP-sk rmts for 1BR $255 & 1 

alcove $195 inc uti shr kit ig apt 

pref no cigs. Close to T nr shop. 
Keep trying 524-6224. 

. JP 

pressive sunsets. 

to share 6 rm apt w/F 35 


. $100/mo+ 
Cali 522- 


+ ut bae-2257, 


earty 30s Creative, 
$112.50+ 524— 3573 
. 12/1 avail. 


JAM PLAIN- Prof GWM 39 sks 


REVERE-1F seeks 1 ble 

open-minded F to look for 2bdrm 

apt pref | or non cig. Smoker 
trying 


ROSLINDALE- Sk 1 wrking prsen 
to shr irg apt in gd nbrhd. $212. 
Prefer artist, muscn or tech. Stu- 
dent ok, no gays. 323-6963. 


W SOM-22 art stu W 4rm apt, yd, 
wshr, 2 cats sks non smoker to 
shr food, chores, occ good times. 
100+ utilis. eves only 623-2363 


SOM/DAVIS SQ. 1M/1F sk 1F to 


4. 


ATT’N MUSICIANS 
Professional musician w/cat 
seeks roomate for sunny 2 

Somerville Winter 


ED a TS Ae A 
WELLESLEY-Rmmte over 25 ti 


shr ig hse on quiet str. nr 128 & 
16 sbsorme incl utils. 237-7862. 


WILMINGTON TEWKS Line pvt 
home. 4rm mod apt Rt 93 to Bos 
20 min quiet res $350/mo inc uti! 
for prof/resp GWM 658-5736 
anytime. 

WINTHROP-Prof GWM 27 seeks 
roommate for 2 bdrm apt. 
$250.00 mo inc heat & water 
Share 1/2 ele & phone. Pref no 
smoking or drugs. 617 -4868. 


GWM seeks GWM 18- 
home with. Must be neat & : 
$35 wk. Share room$25/wk. 





Room to rent. $153 inci util. 1 mth 
sec dep. call Mike, Cory 547- 
2231 share kitchen & livingroom. 


BACK BAY Newbury St. sunny 
furn rm in cin bidg. Nr T & indry. 
$70 per week. BACK BAY RE 245 
Newbury St. 262-1650 


NEWTON HGLNDS-F roommate 
wanted to shr 4 bdrm hse. $160 
+ - Starting Dec 1. Cail 527- 
071 


BROOKLINE ViL F 25-40 


CAMB PART-TIME rmmt F 30- 
40, 2 bdrm snny treelined st. nr 
y 76-3229 


DAVIS SQ Artist- two painters 
seek sculptor to share Somerville 
studio. Sculptor’s space is 700 
sq. ft. 628-3246. 


COMPLETE GRAPHI 
C ARTIST STUDIO 

For $250 a mo. inc use of 
ae, Stat-camera, dk 
room & phone. Boston loc. on T. 
Call Mr. Warren at 236-1881 or 
542-5255. 

1800 sq ft,wel!l lit, newly 
renovated, perfect for theatre 
and dance groups, and 
wav rates, call MIRAGE 247- 


BOSTON Wanted 1200-1800 
square foot studio space with 
live-in option good light, 
reasonable rent secure lease. 
Call Jeff, 482-4691 


WOOD-WORKERS 
Ss in South End 
cabinet shop fully equipped 

bench and finish area 


mitiroom 
426-4916 $165 mo 








supplies inci call bfr 9am aft 8pm 
Dten Boston 542-4842 Jim 

Conveniently located downtown 
Boston rehearsal space for rent 
by the hour. Dance, theatre, mar- 


Book 
Ca 
661-11 


CLEAN DESIGNS 


®@ Cleaning 

© Debris removal 

© Maintenace 

® Carpentry 

®@ Rugs steamec cleaned 

© Every cleaning service for home 
or dDusiness 


787-9333 


17 ways to make em & sell em for 
profits. Send $2.95 for book to 
W. Jacobs PO Box 44240 S 
Boston, MA 02127 


COLLEGE STUDENTS! improve 





. Term 


10,278 topics. Rush $1.00. Box- 
259168, L.A. Ca. 
(213)477-8226. 

BILLY BEER 6 pack, excellent 
condition. 


. $2800 or ‘ 
Cali 367-0810, x390, ask for 
John. 


90025. 


Best offer 


BOOK CATALOGUE 
Hornbooks, casebooks, texts, & 


law book store. or 
The Law Annex at Harverd 
Stores 12 Plympton St. 
, MA 02138 or 617- 


. We meil 


Books Books Books. Higes' 


. Brattle Book 


t 
paid oe 
West St. Boston tc2 542-0210. 


14"x18" COPIES 
or 11x17, now available at COPY 
COP. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O-P. 815 
Boylston St, opposite the Pru. 


Prefer grads or profs. No 


smokers. $187.50 + utils. 666- tial arts. 926-2814 


L861 ‘Lt HAEW3AON ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOg 3HL 


The Boston University Free 
School needs teachers 


up- 
coming classes. Artists, 
a: 


Pianos Bought & Sold — 
Consignment — Rentals 
Moving — Financing 

Grands, Uprights, Spinets, Antiques, 


New, Reconditioned, Rebuilt, hundreds of 
vintage Pianos. “Compare our lowest 


craftspeople, 
musicians, .. Everyone 
accepted. The only limit is your 
i ition. For applications call 


the B.U. Free School at 353-3641 
or Claudia 739-9123 


COLOR COPIES at Copy Cop, | 
815 on St., the | 
Pru. Dial C-O-P-¥-C-O-P. 


a AcE Nn He 
T-SHIRT TRANSFERS 
(8x10) 
from your 35mm color slide or art | 
work. $3.50 each. COPY COP 
815 Boylston St, Boston. 267- | 
9267. Open 8-10 M-Th, 8-8 Fri, 9- | 
6 Sat. 13 Congress St (Near | 
— Open 8-9 M-Th, 8-6 Fri, 9- 

5 Sat 


near riv, porch, ng 
walk to Harv MIT BU indep per- 
son,woman pref 492-7316, 6- 
8pm best $175 inc. util 


CAMBRIDGE skg rmte for ige 
beaut furn condo nr Rad. fpic sep 
dingrm mini windows $225/mo 
inc ht calt Mike 547-3389 8:30 - 
9:00am or 7-8pm only 


CAMBRIDGE F sks € 28+ to shre 
2br apt 2 cats no more pets $195 





kitchen quiet nghs 
$300/mo w/heat Bob 491-7181 


coop yet indep Cent Sq fiat. 
Quiet & safe st nr T, shpg, nice 
, nice place to come home 

5 inc all util 868-5271. 


HARVARD Sq GM sks rmte. Own 
bdrm $200/mo + utils Wrkg per- 
son prefrd quiet. No cigs. 491- 
6853 pm. 


F 27 sks SM to sh beau 2-bdrm 
apt nr Hrvd Sq. $200 no lease 
incl heat. Wrkg frpi. Cail Martha 
497-0492. 


CANTON- Hsmte wntd for 4-br 
nr 128. Mature, social, 
financially stable, non-smkr. 
Write about yrsif at length, 
clude phone no. H. Cahn, 9 
Hillview St. Canton, MA 02021. 


CHARLESTOWN-rmt needed- 

M/F prof for 4 br hse. Bus 

or bike 10 min to city. $110+ util. 
-3033 


frndiy apt in hse. 
neighborhood close to T. 


NEWTON M rmmte wanted to 
share iIrg hse, bdrms, yrd, nr 


T, prkng $300 inci all. Lisa at 
work: 964-3940 home: 244-8838 
WEST NEWTON 3 prof F 24+ sk 
same ige sunny 4br apt in hse no 


pets smali car only $160 
/mo + ut 527-2791. 


2 roommates 30+ seek 3rd share 
small unfnd apt newton watertn 
line. $150 util. Avail now. 
Call 332-9571. Aftns please. 


NEWTON/BRIGHTON Maile prot 
to shr 5 br apt, moderate 
non-smoki 


rent,must 
787-3415 


NEWTON Victorian. Fi 
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SOMERVILLE 2 bedroom 
ment on Winter Hill. Sunny we. ., 
close to T, good parking, $220 
Heat & Hot water inci . No 
smoke. 628-4655, or message at 
862-6436. 


SOM- nr Hvd Sq. $160/mo.+ utl. 
Furn bdrm avail. Convenient loc. 
625-6578. 


M or F rmt. Share with 2F mod, 
d&d, ac, ww iaund. $210 in- 
heat & hot water. Somer- 


Mi 


2/8 
g 


3 
a? 


8 
- 
- 
+ 
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prices.” Steinways, Mason Hamlin, etc. 
Guaranteed workmanship, plus full re- 
building services at reasonable prices. 


J.D. Furst & Son 


186 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 


267-4079 566-5901 


7 days a week — 10 to 10 





CAMBRIDGE F sks F to shre apt 
in Inman 28+ prof resp $200 
+ ut days 926-8300 ask for Jean 





NEWTON Housesitter. Non- 
smkg F studnt. Call Jean 451- 
5686 





PIANO FACTORY 
SO END- F needed to shr beaut 
sunny loft in artist's bidg. Own 
bdrm, mod K&B- Func frpi, exp 
brick. Wood fis, elev, laundry, 
yard, — lot, shr w/F 27 & 3yr 
old. Avail immed. $275/mo inci 
util 247-3049 


1 F wid to shr clean 2 br apt nr T 
& U Mass, no smk, $75+ util, 
meetg hse hill. Louise 327-4100 


NEWTON CTR-3M 3F ikg for 1 or 
2 M/F to shre hse. /mo. No 


roommate apt 
$150 ht inci. Kevin 732-3532, 10- 
Spm Mon-Fri 


BACK BAY 
F26 seeks same to share 9 2 
bdrm apt, hrdwd fi, 2fpi, 
307.50/mo inc heat. Avail 12 
Call 266-8606 bef 2pm 





' SKI 93. Vry gd colonial in stun- 
ning rural setting w/room to rent 
for season or mo. $225. 1.5 hr 
from Bos. Miles of adjoining X- 
country trails. Quiet living 
Limited occ, call 603-744-8020 


PROVIDENCE Commuters-Rent 
cozy rooms before snow files. 
DEc-Apr 1 rm $100, 2 $175. 
Share bath & Kit. 401-274-4692 


SKI HOUSE 





KILLINGTON-ski house needs 
member to share in rental of 


house. Reasonably . Call 
9231665 eves, 938-0800 days 

CHAPPAQUIDDICK-Weekend or 
wkly rentals. tee 
Contemp secluded, w/d, OW, 

stove or oli ht. $250/wk or $60/ 
day. 868-5260. 


MANCHESTER VT-Lge house nr 
Bromiey; Stratton. ideal for 
group use. Sleeps 10. 
season + utils. lay 
fireplace wood inci. Local 451- 
5218, or 802-362-2511 


STUDIOS 


ALLSTON studio $300/month 
w/h&hw, 3 min from T, eat-in 
kitchen after 8pm 782-0170 


Carpeted studios for teachers, 
therapists etc. $3. per hour. 
Available weekdays and 
weekends Call Kevin Music 
School 661-6977. 








oa : 

| Artist space North Station 800 
sqft. $160 mo inci htlease no key 
fee no live in. Robin 522-4578 or 
Amy 482-8064 





Office space/services. Share, 
barter? 864-2600/475-4836 
Cambridge. 


SUBLETS 


ALLSTON Subiet apt for 3 
months Dec-March call 783-3974 


ALLSTON-subiet or lease, 1 
bdrooms, quiet nghbrhd on bus 
lines to Harvard & Central, 

$385 htd. John at 787-2185, 
CAMBRIDGE-Short term subiet 


2) 





TV & STEREO REPAIR 





PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
CY MAIL SERVICE 
Your Own Locked | 
Mailbox. 400 Comm. Ave 
Boston, MA 247-9141 | 
Confidential & Secure 
Ask About Telephone 
Answering 





LOST & FOUND 


Movie in smail biuve plastic case, 
title: Oblivion. Lost in or Near 


Emerson yy 130 Beacon 
St. Call 969-6789. anyreward 





OCCULT 


HOROSCOPE 

A beautifully hand drawn 
ASTROLOGICAL 
CHART. Must send exact 
time, date, and place of 
birth. Detailed plana- 
tory Text included. 

Send $25 to P.O. Box 594 


it 


FE 


its 
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Exotic - 
French d . desserts. 

a . 5 for $3.00 
Address checks to Exotic 
Recipies, Box 715 MA 
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SHARE SKi HOUSE-On lovely 
mt. lake nr N. Conway. Big house 
(4 borms. 2 frpis) Small group. 
Super price. ($250). if you are 
professional who enjoys skiing, 
call 742-8062 evenings. 
KILLINGTON 10 BR Mansion, fpp 
Sauna. sK!i SEASON 
SHAREHOLDERS % Sh’s $175 + 
$7.50/ nite inc ail! Aiso 3 BR Con- 
dos for private rental. 203-384- 
2145. 





| Killington, Vt. 3 shares left in 

house. $250+ utils. Nov-May. 
Professional group. cail 965- 
2960, 254-1390 





Congenial prot. group 27 to 39 
seeks a few more men & women 
to share mod 6 odrm ski chalet 
nr Sugarbush, Mad River. $265 
Nov. to May. Cail Alan 275-2744 
| eves, or Donna 444-7124 after 
9:30 pm or 463-2833 days. 


| KILLINGTON-Sk cpl to share ski 
hse. $400/share. Also Killington 
| sublet, sleeps 8 $Dec 25- Jan 1, 


82 $500 868-9818 eves 


twice. $120. 536-2449 days. 


444-8872 





Skiers! Ski Killington & Sugar- 
bush this year! Friendly coed ski 
group has large lodge in the 
heart of VT 5 bths 2 fpics. Full 
membership Dec.-May $250, inc 
; all util Mike 545-1655 or Jim 1- 
877-7637 It will be a great 
Season! Hope you can join us! 


| Killington. openings available in 
small prof group chalet. 4 mi to 
mtn, sips 6 Nov 1-May 1 $500 per 
share Call 720-4243/329-0388 





| N. Conway ski house needs ad- 
ditional members, serious skiers 
Prefer professionais 25+. Cail 
848-2980, 9-5 


MT SNOW- 
VERMONT 


| Luxury 6 br chalet 1 mi from mtn. 
| Need Fs to complete share hse. 
Call 868-5083 or 738-1609 


SKI HOUSE 

| SUGARBUSH- MAD RIVER area- 
members wanted for Vermont ski 

| house- $325 for season (Nov 15- 

| May 1)- frpic, mod kit, 6bdrms, 3 
bths, priv sauna, fully furn, beaut 
& conv location. Cail Dave or Jeff 

| (623-8095 aft 7pm 


Sugarbush-Full shares available 
for single professionals in lux- 
urious ski house overlooking 
slopes. 6 bdrms, 3 baths, full 
kitchen, fireplace fully carpeted 
and sauna. Walk to lifts. $450 per 
share. Days 935-3910, evenings 
879-2738. 





| New ladies Nordica ski boots. 
Top model. Size 9 narr. Worn 


| SKI FREE. Run one of our ski 
weekends for your group or 
company. Club Getaway Tours 


‘ —_———_g— 
Actors Workshop. See ad under 
auditions. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


KAJI ASO STUDIO 247-1719. Art 
classes - Monthly rates. Life 
Drawing, Painting, Etching, 
Ceramics, Japanese Calligraphy. 


DANCE 


DANCEWORKS 
Cont Mod & Ballet classes M-F. 
Susan Rose, Karen Williamson 
247-7458 


Exercise your body and your 
spirit. Beg modern dance classes 
at DanceArt. Convenient Boston 
location. 926-2814 


H.K.H. PHOTO 
Portfolios- headshots. Models- 
actors- dancers. Reasonable 
prices. For appt. call 268-3764. 


HEALTH 


Touch For Health Wknd 
Workshop Nov 21 & 22. 930-530 
927-9348 





ACADEMIC 


SERVICES 


232-1714 


after 5 pm 


The Thinking Typist 277-0246 - 


FREE LAW 
BOOK CATALOGUE 


Hornbooks, casebooks, texts 
and study aids from New 
England's law book store. Cail or 
write The Law Annew at Harvard 
Book Stores 12 Plympton St. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 or 617- 
661-1150. we weicome 
orders. 


mail 


Quality typing, Camb 497-5284 


Fast accurate typing 491-5392 


FOR 
Classified 
Display Rates 


Call 536-5390 


CALL THE COPS 


Dial C-O-P-Y C-O-P (267-| 
9267) for 8x10 color xerox! 
copy enlargements of 35mm | 
slides while you wait ($1.25) 
@ach). COPY COP, inc.-(opp, 
Pru); hours 9-9 M-Th.; 9-6 

ri.; 10-6 Sat. 


SAFE, CONFIDENTIAL, 
LOCKED 


HARVARD SQUARE 
661-2622 
1430 Mass. Ave., Suite 306 
Cambridge MA 02138 
(over Brigham’'s ) 


Counseling for 
anxiety, 
sexuality & 
depression. 
Cait 492-0050 


Eliminate the negative: Habits , 
Stress, Sexual dysfunction & 
accentuate the positive: Concen- 
tration, Creativity, Sports, 
Motivation, Attitude. Robert 
Pilato, Hypnotist. 776-7976 


TROUBLED PEOPLE 
Psychotherapy for depression, 
loneliness, just plain misery. 
Initial interview at no charge. 
Ruth Chessman 964-2510 


Want greater self-awareness, 
richer relationships, better com- 
munication? Join our Personal 
Growth Group, exp. leader 
Gestalt Therapy. Individual 
counseling offered. Dorothy 491- 
+ 6408 


Explore, learn, grow, play 
communicate, feel 

| 

| 


NEND ing. 
Group/ 
ha Couple 


7 a 

* Pima qn 

Jay Levenson, Director 
734-3008 


THE 
LIFE ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM 


Helping you find 

a warmer personality, 
stronger seit confidence. 
fewer tensions, inhibitions 
deeper, lasting relationships 


To show its value for you, the 
first 2-hr. private session is at 
no charge. For appointment 


924-2242. 


Gay/Bi Married Men, you are not 
alone. Therapy Group forming. 
Francis, 451-1398/661-4070. 


An, ~ rat 
480 Boylston St. 4th Floor: 


Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 266-3444 


Since 1975, 

The Only Professional 
Center in The Boston Area 
Specializing in: 

@ SEXUAL THERAPY 

@ MARITAL 
COUNSELING 

@ PSYCHOTHERAPY 

@ SURROGATE THERAPY 


“Sexual well being is as 
important as any other 
aspect of heaith.” 


Health Insurance Accepted 


DATA-MATE IS NO. 1 
Since 1966 DATA-MATE has in- 
troduced over 30,000 singles to 
each other. Our fee is $20 with a 
money back guarantee. Cail us 
anytime 547-0225 or write us at 
DATA-MATE Box 361 Dept BP 
Arlington MA 02174 


Become irresistably appealing to 
men! Fnd out now! Feel like a reai 
woman! Send $2 & SASE. Bx 
397, Nutting Lake MA 01865 


IF THE PARADE IS GOING PAST 
for you, cali us now. if you live in 
NEW ENGLAND you can join our 
band. Thousands of lonely 

ple have since 1975. SELECTIVE 
COMPUTER DATING of NEW 
ENGLAND 1-617-587-7000 24 
hrs. 

——_—_ 


SINGLE? 
ACTIVE? 


| 
| 
TIRED | 
OF THE 
BAR SCENE? 





Together’ 
The nation’s largest 
personal dating ser- 
vice with 27 offices, 
| we must be doing 
something right. 
Braintree 848-5318 
Framingham 


Chestnut Hill 
Wakefield 


LEARN NEW SKILLS 
Creative contact workshop for 
those tired of old dating games. 
Dec. 5, 1 pm. institute forrational 
Living 739-5063. 





“GOPY COr 


“HEADQUARTERS 
AT 815 BOYLSTON ST. 
(OPPOSITE PRU) 
267-9267 


“GOPY COP’ 
“PRECINCT 2° 


INCT 
AT 13 CONGRESS ST 


“COPY COP 
hk 


PRECH 
AT 85 FRANKLIN ST 
(NEAR STATE) (DOWNTOWN AT ARCH) 


367-9267 451-0233 
CALL THE COPS FOR BOSTON'S FINEST VALUE IM PRINTING AND COPYING. 


The point is... 
Our unique system 
ot letter 
writing is the perfect | 
solution for many | 
iterate 
and unattached 
persons. 
rour free brochure, contact: |; 


TRAVEL 


way t cket from Boston to Seat- 
e Good untii '2-6-81. $179 caii 
492-0692 


One way tcket Boston to San 
Diego good until Nov 22 $150 
Cail 876-6525. 


GREEN TORTOISE 
265-8533 
ALTERNATIVE 
TRANSPORTATION 


We're different. While en route, 
you sleep aboard custom 
coaches. imaginative itineraries 
allow you to enjoy the sunny 
Southern route. Best of New 
Orleans. Expiore Big Bend 
National Park, 


relax in Hot 
, Springs, wade the Rio Grande 


THE UN-COURT 

Indoor 

Teaching & Practice 
Center 


TENNIS-UP 
100 Mass. Ave 
at Newbury st | 
247-3051 


—_—— 


Tens 


ou write it - we type it! Reports, 
resumes, theses, etc. Tapes 
transcribed & Word Processing 
too. ACCUTYPE, 267-8063 
Typing-Selectric Ill. Any material. 
Dictaphone too. 10 yrs. exp. as 
legal secy. Volume discounts. 
Free pickup/del. Rush. 522-7044 


COLOR COPIES 
At copy Cop, 815 Boyiston St., 
opp the Pru. Dial C-O-P-YC-O-P. 





JOB COUNSELING 
Having trouble on your job? 
Need a new direction? Call 
Career & Life Planning 
Associates: 731-2336. 


GIVING-RECEIVING 
This workshop will expand your 
awareness of balances and im- 
balances in giving and receiving 
in your life. Led by Tracy Marks 
and liana Rhodes. Dec 6, 10-5, 





THE 
Guaranteed 
Classified 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


Penson To Penson Tk | 
P.O. Box 573-P | 
Stoughton, MA 02072 | 
(617) 344-2222 | 


the 
videotape 


introductory 
service 
for single 


$25 if reg by 1 5, $35 after 145. 
Call liana 391-0414 or 395-7748 
for reg/info. 


WOMEN’S 


too. Hike, swim, cookout, sun- 
burn guaranteed. New Orleans, 
Atlanta $79. Houston, Austin $99. 
| Calif, Seatie $159. Green Tor- 


ANSWERING 
SERVICES 


For want of a BEEPER. 
A message was lost 
For want of a message, 


1-800-227-4766. 


Eastern Airlines $500 disc 
coupons (two), gd betw NYC & 
LA/San Fran or Philly & LA via 
NYC. Expir 12/81, Call Ben at 
288-3748 (days), 
eves). 


or 547-5503 


Responsible cp! will drive yr car 
anywhere SW. Lv late November. 
References avail. Call 
Roland/Amanda 289-0633 Kp 


| try. 


THE 


Guaranteed 
Classified 


iT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


| VOICE & SPEECH = 

Connie Dawson, specialist 
BFA drame 

pp 306-4807 


toise 265-8533. Outside Boston, 
| 
' 


LANGUAGE 


Russian Private tutoring native 
spk MA 277-4942 11am-11pm 
$15 per hour. 


Priv English lessons. Certified in- 
structor. Beg-adv levels. Call 
236-4234 


SPANISH LESSONS 
All levels. Native speaker. Call 
783-9546 from 4 to 7 pm. 


MEDITATION _ 


CAMBRIDGE ZEN 
CENTER 
Zen master Seung Sahn Director 
daily meditation practice mont 
hly intensive retreats. Oharma 
talk Thursday 8pm cali 254-0363 


GURDJIEF- 
OUSPENSKY CENTERS 
Accepting students 237-5467 


Raja-Y 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A WOMAN'S COURSE 
IN PHOTOGRAPHING 
THE NUDE MALE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EDIBLE EDUCATION 
A unique concept in adult 
classes. Write Box 246, 310 
Franklin St Boston 02110 for 
brochure 


Scuba Course- nati’ certif. 
offered, starts Mon. Nov 23, 
9pm Contact Steve 862-8480 


ACCURATE 
ANSWERING 
SERVICE © 


Low Low Rates 
$15/month 
24 hour service 
featuring live operators 


CALL ANYTIME AT 


254-2790 


BOSTON $8 
p65 2,1¢), | 
ANSWERING 
SERVICE 
The service that 
meets your needs 
ONLY $8 
MONTHLY... 
24 hour professional) 
| answering service for) 
both residence & busi-| 
ness telephones. Serving| 
all of Boston with call for- 
warding or use one of our 
numbers. 


CALL NOW! 
825-7600 
DISCREET 


ANSWERING 
SERVICE 


. liustrator, 
reas 


A call was lost 

For want of a call, 

An appointment was lost 
For want of an appointment. 
A sale was lost 

For want of a sale 

A client was lost 

For want of a client 

A business was lost 


Are YOU getting the message” 


PAIL. 


The Beeper People! 


WE SERA 


when 


7) 890 BEEP 


CHILDREN 


Energetic & loving F will take 
care of young todier in my home 
morngs. 492-2158. 


FREE ROOM & 
BOARD 
IN BELMONT 


in exchan for some house 
work & child care. Please send 
written inquiries to Box 3742 


A non-profit counseling 
center since 1970. 


1145 Massachusetts 
Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


617-354-6259 


ACHIEVEMENT 
PROBLEMS 
underachievement, fear of fail- 
ure, work conflicts, anxieties, 

depression 
PROBLEM SOLVING 
THERAPY 
SUSAN SCHENKEL PH.D. 
Licensed 


492-0506 


SINGLES WORKSHOP 
Creative contact workshop for 
those tired of ole dating games. 
Dec. 5, 1 pm. institute for 
Rational Living 739-5063. 


peeee 
BOSTON 


| COUNSELING | 
SERVICE 


Psychotherapy, crisis assist- | 
ance, consuitation with indivi- 
duals and couples. Initial in- | 
| terview(s) of therapist free and | 
encouraged. 
782-5753 


INFORM YOURSELF 
Call for free phone consultation 
on how to choose the best 


therapist for you. Karin Schultz 
731-2336 


COUNSELING 
Problems with 
TENSION-SEX-ANXIETY? 


Call Heartspring Heaith 
Center 


492-7678 


WINTER THERAPY GROUP- 
Tues eves 7-9:30, yey = In- 


surance accp'td. Crowley, 
PhD, Resha Crowley, A.N. 
Greenhouse. 492-0050. 


SEXUAL HEALTH CTR 


rene: MET 

workshops, self-heit 

scales sabtiecton 
national 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
COUNSELING 
CENTER 


678 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
AMBRIDGE. MA 02139 491-4640 


Empowerment Not Adjustment A 
Muitiethmic group of counselors offers 
Nawidual. family and group counseling 
French * Counseling with a social 

and political perspective 
du * Sliding scale tee 


Your individual program in- 
cludes learning self-hypnosis as 
a lasting aid. 
DALE KLATZKER, 
M.S.W. 
731-2336 


— 


DATING 


Neat 
ple. “Guishecontiondilen 
legitamate. Steve (212) 232-5500 


business/ 
professional 
men and 


women 


At The Couple Company, 
color videotape previews 
actually give you the ability 
to see, hear, and choose 
from hundreds of members 
those who interest or attract 
you. When the interest is 
mutual, you meet. No other 
service available gives you 
aS much personal control 
and selectivity; that's 
exactly why so many first- 
fate men and women have 
chosen The Couple 
Company — and been 
delighted! 

Why postpone a good’ 
social life any longer? At 
The Couple Company, you 
can meet people you want to 
meet. Call and find out 
more. AWBZ-TV 

Evening Magazine 
Best Bet 


— — —_—-—-—— = 


EALTH 





HOME SERVICES 


PAINTERS 


The woman can paint! 734-8185. 


BEST PAINTER 


522-3581 
Don't let just anyone paint your 
beautiful home, building or con- 
dominium. Call for a free es- 
timate 522-3581. The Painting 
Co. 


Huxtable 825-6700 Good 
workers 


Quality interior painting. $7 hr or 
by the job. Excellent references. 
Free estimates. 522-0847. 


x 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CLEAN DESIGNS 


® Cleaning 

© Debris removal 

@ Maintenace 

© Carpentry 

@ Rugs steamed cleaned 

© Every cleaning service for home 
or business 


787-9333 


HOME 
SERVICES 


Carpentry 
Painting 
Cleaning 

Construction 
Any 
Home Service 


Call 
United Referral 
Services 
566-5901 


CRIME WATCH 
AGENCY 
Security Services 


24 Hr. Emergency Service 


CAMBRIDGE CLEANING 
SERVICE- , condos, homes, 
Call Barry 876-6929. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 


Low rates - 24 hr. 
service, 7 days a 
week. Storage. 


DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 


186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 
267-4079 or 
566-5901 
MDPU 2022 


. 


Co-op movers Save $ & time 
876-1171. 


ny ace GIANT 
job low rate exp. 864-1516 


Mover & Van odd jobs 739-6311 
Man + van + bxs avail 964-1320. 
Nice irish boys&truck 641-1234 

[ Poor PeoplesT lovers | 


expert moving & packing 


Heavy apphances Deliveries 
Same Day Service 


Pi Low rates 


Licensed | 
522 


insured 
MPDU 24184 


DAN’S VAN 


MOVERS 
MDPU License 15258 


e Households 
3 Offices fices © Large Truck 
* Insured * Low Rates 


661-1683 


Mother Truckers-F’s only 876- 
1171. 


PACHYDERM 
Dependable moving service. 
Careful, courteous movers. Lic. & 
ins. Call Mike or Carol 646-9645 
MDPU 24438 


MAN & VAN reasonable & 
dependable. 332-7022, 367-0810 
MDPU 20529. 


New York Ci 
anytime 33: 
MDPU 20529 


TRUCK & 2 MEN 
332-7022, 367-0810. MDPU 
20529. Moving and hauling done 
cheaply and carefully $14/hr. 2 
men /hr. Call Pete 522-9106. 


© vrcmen MOVERS 
Professional — Careful 
eee — Large & Small 
Trucks 
‘Friendly Personal Service 
Pianos — Packing Distance — 


om731 ee 


ion, Phill 
7 -0810. 


, Washin 
-7022, 


FREE 
RIGGING AVAILABLE 
ARIES I 
MOVING AND TRUCKING 


LOCAL — LONG DISTANCE 
CHARLES COLLINS 
24 HOUR SERVICE 
(617) 497-0347 


Fully equip) 4 or men 
a . 581-6299 


MOVERS 
_—— 


LICENSED & PIANO 
INSURED RIGGING 


PT. | HOME | OFFICE 
D.c. Inrensrare 


N.Y.C. Veo Lie 
CALIF. AGENT 
— 


FLORIDA 
ANYWHERE (7 


Fireproof e Palletized 


STORAGE 





Jockeys for all occasions. 
Professional sound & light 
shows. Dan McCarthy 924-0125. 


BELLYGRAMS 

he most unique way to send a 
i the occasion 

ped ohne everyone with a 
bellydancer. Call 


Knoosh 536-9603 


| @Qhay “i nen s 


Classifieds 
are having a 
PARTY 
Department 
Caterers *- 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 
Hall Renters Magicians - 
Performing Groups - 
etc. 
Place your Party 
advertising at festive 
rates. 


CALL 267-1234 





APPLIANCES 


EUROPEAN BRONZE 
from private collection in 


HEAT WITHOUT OIL 

‘and new Patriot Super Com- 
pact wood-burning stove. Smaii, 
durable, and money saving. This 
is @ great buy, the stove is stili in 
the factory carton. List Price 
$400.00 will sell for $195.00 Call 
Derek at 536-5390 ext 511 
between 1-4pm. 


IBM SELECTRIC 
model, works well $300 
395-3103 aft 5 


NEW & USED 
APPLIANCES 





114 MAGAZINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 


REDWOOD 
TABLE & CHAIRS 
Sturdy 
matching chairs. foune to tabio 
diameter apprx 36”. For outdoor. 
Call after 6 pm 484-7484. 


HAND PAINTED 
CHILDREN’S 
ARMOIRE 


3 large drawers with 2 door 


PRICED 

FOR QUICK SALE: 
1 9 ft tufted vinyl sofa $100, 15 ft 
wood and ui sofa $50, 
1 high quality dinette set - 4 chrs- 
$80, 1 electric snow thrower $60, 
1 like new queen size black —_ 
convertible sofa $200. Call 444 
6688 evenings. 


HEAT WITHOUT OIL 
Brand new Patriot Super Com- 
pact wood-burning stove. Smail, 
durable, and money saving. This 
is a great buy, the stove is still in 
the factory carton. List Price 
$400.00 will sell for $195.00 Call 
Derek at 536-5390ext 511 
between 1-4PM. 


For Sale: Queen size bed, 
bureau, two tabies with marbie 
inlays, couch and chair. $150 or 
BO Call Janet 262-9851 


Beautifully hand-craf 
bed. Mat, pad, htr. 
Ray 566-5797. 


in size wat 
neg. Cail 


Bausch & Lomb soft contacts. 


Fitting by eye doctor. No-obligation in-office trial. 15 day refund. 
Storage solution, carrying case & instructions. 


$‘9a* 


Professional eye care doesn’t have to be expensive. 


Single-vision 


prescription eyeglasses. 


Most frames & lenses 
complete. Over 250 


frames to choose from. 


One year guarantee 
on frames & lenses. 


1174 Mass. Ave 
Dr. David Hauser 


547-6080 


Bitocal soft 
contacts now 
available 


Brookline 
289 Harvard St. 


739-2707 


Dr. Bruce Rakusin 


‘22 


Comprehensive eye 
examination. 


Includes glaucoma 
test, cataract check 


and slit lamp 


evaluation. 


Somerville 


The Mali at Assembly Square 


133 Middlesex Ave. 


Dr. Lawrence Norton 


623-3150 


Also in: Billerica * Brockton ¢ Danvers ¢ Framingham * Hyannis ¢ North Dartmouth © Quincy * Seekonk © Springfield © Worcester 


Truck/mover for hire $15-30 per 
hour 731-4512 no: 205-695B 


Man & Truck $15/hr 547-9365 
Ecuador Movers reliabi 696-0187 


Move cheaply in large new van. 
Fully equipped. 1 or 2 men 
available. 581-6299. MDPU 
25162. 


ALTERNATIVE 


MOVERS 
Specializing in small moves for 
economy minded people. No 
truck rates. No gas charge. No 
minimums. No initial running 
time, no gimmicks. Gail 581- 
6299. MDPU 25162. 


[Ma = — eer aa 


moving G storage 
Since 1970 
LIC. & INS./M.C. & VISA 
Inexpensive recycled cartons 
CALL 


661-0550 
ANYTIME 
You can 
trust us — 
thousands 
have. ] 


Piano? MIVERIS! Expert oo 
moving /rigging /crane hoisti 

Reas. rates lic/ins 068-876 
DU 24009. 


14 HH Cube Box Truck 
4-5 rms of Furni- 
s 


| 
| 


loa anytime - 24 hr reception 
| 2 men & truck: $29 every hr. 


1 man & truck: $25 for first hr. 
$15 every add. hr. 
MP_D.U. 25107 


Mongoose Movers. Fast, chea 
and careful. NYC too 492-1241 


Mahas mover $15 hr gas 524- 


Catch 22 1 or 2 men 046-2008 

SHORT NOTICE MOVERS-NYC, 
OC or tocal. Experienced, 
prompt, MC Visa OK. 321-1017. 


2 men & van best rates 254-6145. 


MACROMAN MOVERS 
Man with stepvan will move you 
one man $18.00, 2 men $28.00 
Call 254-9553, or 787-4616. 


A SMOOTH MOVE 
Home or office, large or smail. 


Lic, insured- call Arby 387-4799. 
MDPU 25175 


TO PLACE YOUR 
Phoenix 
Classified 
BY MAIL, 


PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 


Call Randall: 354-2116 


| - | 
Dise Jockeys for all | 


occasions. Weddings & 
outdoor events a spe- 


cialty. 
JACK 
McCOY’S 
(¥ 
MUSIC 
MUSEUM 


Complete sound systems 
for rent. 


“Corsteaas be in The Carging Go 


Top rated collector of live & rare 
recordings will program your 
next party- Call 7 94. 


RIDES 


DRIVE-AWAY-ALL 
© Cars to all states (Cai., 
Ariz., Fla., Texas; etc.) 
eu daily 
@ All of cars 
U.S. Driveaway 


367-3333 
1018 Comm. Ave., 


gas allowance. Cali now! 
CON Auto, 25 Huntington 
Ave, 85 offices in USA. 


Want riders to Montreal & back 
Thanksgiving week-end 25-29. 
Leaving pm call 267-7745. 


Florida, near Paim Beach. M ex- 
ecutive would like female to 
share driving to my new home. 
Free trip. aw | Monday. 
Please call 877-7: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEAVE IT TO ME. Gift buying 
service. Call 825-6700. 24 hours 


GET THE ANSWER 
Send question/problem to 
Box 307 310 Franklin St, Boston 
02110. Be sure to enclose $5 and 
your address!! 


dition. $2800 or Best Offer. 
367-0810, 390 eek for Jonn. 


cow = key $600 cervical 


Seee Sete oh cheten, or 2. oan. 22- 


247-1481 after Tipm. 


CLOTHING 


CUSTOM 
OT! 


Fur coat new last year 
will seli for $800 or 
324-1255 


$1800 
. Size 12. 


“Kiss” Boots one pr bik suede 
snakeskin, other is bik leather 
woman's Sz 8 custom made 
NYC. Pd $250 ea BO 266-9632 
742-7660. 


Size 16 Women's sheepskin 
stadium jacket. Worn 2X. $250 
new asking $200 or BO call 734- 


$200. 
dia conical $150. prreene & pipe 
incl. Paul 899-7803 


Quality firewood: oak, beach, 
apple- cut, split, 


HEAT WITHOUT OIL 
‘and new Patriot 


Derek at 536-5390 ext 511 
between 1-4PM. 


FURNITURE 


Bureau with mirror and Bed & 


seasnd, free 
— kindig $130 cord 245- 


Queen sized platform bed with 2 
drawers on bottom & mtchng 
chest $100. Fair condition. Jim 
Gould, 424-1229 evenings. 


RUGS NEVER USED 
6X9 $18, 9X12 , 12X15 $45, 
pads $9, $29, 523— 
9533. 


7 ft herculon sleeper sofa $85. 7 
ft bkcase adjust’! sheives $50. 17 
cubic ft retridge, $250. 
232-6571 aft 7pm. 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL 1T WORKS 


Single bed $50. Charieton waiker 
$20. Odds & ends of dishes and 
pans. Call 628-8388. Call in the 
morning. 

Kitchen table formica top 4x3, 
exc cond, rugs 100% brown 
nylon w/pads only 1 yr old-ex 
con, approx 10x11 1029 19x12, 
237-1481, 1-10 pm 


Full-sized wainut platform bed 
w/2 huge drawers, less than 1 

old, foam matt incid, $200 or BO. 
Beautiful 36x54 teak dining rm 


Child's wdrb /dresr 5 


drwrs 


desk & much more cail Today & 
save 324-1255 


Foam cut to any size at 
extra charge Piattorm 


Solid pine dining table & 4 chairs 

stripped ready to stain or paint. 
VW AM-FM radii & 4 speakers 
$100 each BO 353-0102. 


Sale. Desk $50, 2 book sheives 
$25 ea., 1 couch/sieeper $200. 
Telephone 776-7518 


LARGE SELECTION OF 

COLORS AND SIZES 

FROM OUR CLEANING 
PLANT 


9x12's 


AND LARGER RUGS 


*10 w 


Afbany @arpet« 
(eaning@ 


RUGG ROAD, ALLSTON 


782-4200 © AMPLE 
FREE 
PARKING 


ODDS & ENDS 


ERE ENTRIES 
Apple |i computer system & 48K | 


2 disk drives with controller & 
Anadex 9500 with stand & inter- 
face. Panasonic WV 5400 videp 
Basic firmware. 
+ accounts 
rec. accounts , = 
general ledger. . x- 
es of extra disks. Over $5500 in- 
vested, used for 2 months. We've 
ae the system. Best offer. 
E. S. C. 438-7100. 
BILLY BEER 6 pack, excelient 
condition. $2800 or best offer 
Call 367-0810, x390, ask for 
John. 


Losing my garage space to a car 
Must seil all my weights & excer- 
cise equipment at drastically 
reduced prices. Rowing machine 
w/stroke counter, brand new, 
paid $170 asking $135. Incline 
bench w/leg extensions, squat 
rack, leg curl, arm curl , dips | 
chins. $120. Flat bench $35. 
one Sib dumbelis, 310. 
70ib barbell set -» A. matchin 
collars & revolving sleeve. 

628.5004, it all or any single item Call 


Powered | hang glider. Easyriser 
w/MAC101 engine includes 
wooden container, best offer 
over $500 Matt 746-9326 days 


Harvard Book Stores pays TOP 
Prices for used textbooks. 


' 
18M $ SELECTRIC ae eseo. 
$05-3103 aft aft Ts 


NEED 
CASH? 


We buy used paperbacks 
HARVARD BOOK 
| STORES 
1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


AC/DC tickets tor Boston and 
Prov. shows. 
stage. Call 401-765- 0143 | 
anytime. 
snare Fantasy, No. 15. intro of 
piderman. Vg-excell cond, by 
Overstreet. Asking $550. 
623-5364 or write Gavin at 210 | 
Summer St, Somervilie 02143 


NEW SURPLUS SHEEPSKIN | 


PRODUCTS For sale: car seat- 
covers, mittens, whole skins. 


Janet Humphreys 
supplies last. 

Classical guiter gd cond 628- 
6864 


1979 Mini Cabin Cruiser, loaded 


PASSIVE SOLAR 


prs ge doudle dome | 








= 


Gd seats on floor nr | 


L861 ‘Zt YHSBW3AON ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINJOHd NOLSO8 BHI 


Call | 
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Eng ladies bike 3 speed 26" 
white; back gold bar stool gd 
cond Best offer 267-8623. 


MACRAME SUPPLIES 


German Thomas china: com- 
plete set of 8 $100 861-9556 


Magnum 390 wind surfer. Never 
used. $990. (list: $1250.) Mary, 
643-8896. 


2 Arcade pinball machines, ideal 
for playroom $425 each. Call 
488-4270 after 2:30 pm 


New Hockey equipment for sale. 
Below wholesale cost. All kinds. 
Call after 6pm 527-2888. 

Arp Pro soloist w/ case. $850 
Wurlit elec piano $00. Tatco 6100 
RB $400. Kustom bottom 2-15” 
SRO's $200. Pesvey PA Head 
$200. (603) 889-7591 

MXR Flanger, $120. Justina 
Quartz tuner $45. 643-8497 





Guaranteed 
Classified 
IT RUNS 
ei Wid ween’ 


DIAMONDS 
GOLD SILVER 
Heirloom & Antique 





LEBOWITZ JEWELERS 
White C 


Shoppin 
Shrewsbury 
754-9821 
NATHAN’S 
471 Main St. 
Fitchbur: 

342 


MANEQUINS 
| have many Female manequins 
complete & in pieces. Great gifts. 
$10 & up. Serious inquiries only. 
Box 4404. 


32 ft Nautaline houseboat aii 
sleeps 6 full kit., shwr, 
sun k, $9,000 or BO 378-787 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Antique & modern camera 
collection $4000 or P' 

Call Fred home 484-8394, work 
497-2852. 





YARD SALES 


Rummage sale sunday Nov 22 at 
Young’ Israel of Brookline 62 
Green st (near Coolidge Corner) 
10-4. Lots of bargains 


Rummage Sale Sunday 15th 
dwntn ston Groovy records, 

clothes, old books, etc near 
paPark St Sta 43 Winter 11-4pm 


AUDIO VISUAL 


CASSETTE 
HOLDERS 


Shape Cassette Holders for auto, 
Van, truck, or home. $2.00 for 
six. Call Derek at 536-5390 ext 
511 
Executive's stereo components. 
Technics SL-1350 direct drive 
changer w/akg cartridge $150; 
TEAC A-300 cassete deck with 
12 blank tapes $200; Dyna stereo 
120 power amp $150; Onkyo 
2500 30 watt receiver $150; 
Metrotec 5 band Eq $50 Epicure 
150 spespeaker $200/pair; 
Presage model 4 3 way tuner 
$500 . Misc hi tech phono car- 
tridges new $20-50. 484-3413 
after 6pm 

PRE-AMP 


H. H. Scott Aiphal pre-amp 
used. $219. 








” spkrs 3way 10” wr ti 


FENDER SUPER REVERB AMP 
Biack Panel (mid 60's) New tubes 
and service-runs great-must go! 
$300 or call evenings 534-7! 


ALLISON ONE 
condition. $650. 
e sofa. Missing a cushion & 
recliner. $400 for both. 244-8922 


Boston Acoustics mode! A-200 
exc cond, need fast $499 
pr. Call after Spm 


Technics SA-8000X 4ch AM/FM 
st. recevr 22 wattsX4 or 40 
wattsX2 in stereo. Exc cond. w 
ins man 3 yrs old Pd $499 a 
sacrifice at only $150! 4 wall 
spkrs ig Fy BSR turntable w mag 
cart $35. 846-0157. 


4 only new Fisher CA2220 studio 
Standard DC amp w/5 bnd 
graphic equalizer, 50 
watts/channel or 1 only new 
Fisher CA2320 studio standard 
integrated DC amp, 60 
watts/channel. $159 ea. Call 
Woody 246-0873, 9-5. 


ADSL 400’s have never been us- 
ed; warantee included. 300. 
Wainut casing 267-2737. 


1 pr ESS speakers. JVC JRS501 
receiver. JVCQLS5 turntabie. 
Omni antenna. Asking $1200. 
774-7367. 

Thorens TD115 ttb! prfct ist 435 
ask 325/bo; pr Dynaco A30XL 
ht bss grt 
imgng ist 450 ask 32: 498-7: 





For sale Revox 877 tapedeck 
B790 turntbie, home 4 pre amp. 
Heath AN2016 tuner, Heath 
AA1640 power amp, Urei 530 
equalizer. Call Ken at 244-0281 
wknghts 

Portastudio (4 tracks ‘tape rec.) 
w/incorp mixer. Brand new 617- 
262-3691. Ask for Marc. 





SANSUI AU9500 amp > $225 
TU9500 tuner $150, Yamaha 
TC8OOD cassett deck $175, JBL 
Century 100 speakers $350, Call 
Charles 566-6240. 


Pro audio system, lux reference 
system, 5T 50 tuner, $500, 5C 50 
pre amp $400, 5F 70 tone con- 
trois $150, 5M 21 power amp 110 
w/c $600. For total system, 
$1500. Also, JBL 1110 speakers 
$450/pr. Call John 925-9022 


POLK 


speakers, $250. 481-5863 


BVHS VIDEO VCX/b 


Movies many titles some un- 
opened $40.-$50. Will buy-trade, 
6-hr blanks used once, erased 
$12. 265-5541 for list 





Hifi System: receiver, Cassette 
Deck w/program search, turn- 
table + cartridge new stylus 
Sway speakers audio rack all in 
excellent condition asking $550 
call Dave at 783-0198 afterns 





TAPCO 4400 s stereo reverb used 
in studio, good for road, exc. 
cond. $300 or BO 866-4029 


Dennesen 180 Electrostatic- 
Dynamic hybrid speakers with 
SW 2 subwoofers. Orig retail 
$1100. Mint: $649 firm. Kevin 
864-7739 

Advent 201A stereo cassette 
deck with Do/by. $250.00. Onk 
T-4 FM/AM stereo tuner, $1 
Call Steve 742-8076. 


ADS 710 speakers for sale, 3 mo mo 
old, orig owner. Mint condition, 
$400 firm. Call 783-3656 eves 
after 10, 


Crown DC 300A power am 
mint cond w/ wooden case 
or BO. 449-1991. 


Sony Half- track masteri ‘ecr- 
dr, direct drv, synphase. T! 

2. $1200 or BO. Call Robert 10 
am-1 pm, 323-6559 


700 


Beta VCR For sale Sears 
programable 3 hour capacity 1 yr 
old 


Beta VCR For sale Sears 


MX-5050 QXHD 4-track 
recorder with OBX. 
. Best 


= 


Phaze Linear 100 cab- 
inets 

Celestion 662 Loud 
Speakers 


Ohm F Loud Speakers 
Reconditioned 


KLH 3 w/analogue 
computer 


Kenwood KT 815 Tun- 
er 

SA2200 100 watt power 
amp 

Tanberg 2025 short 
wave Receiver 


AIWA 6700 Tapedeck 
demo 


$299 
used 


$429 


Other phase linear cabinets as 


ECORDING! 


16 hour package including 
masters & 4 cassettes $300. 8 ty 
) $125. Call 


TINY DING STUDIO 
617-658-8391. 


BUDGET ANSWERING 
RVI 


$5 cE 

For only $13/month we'll give 

you 24 hr service 625-6700. 

ee es 

oe singer with PA needed by 
R&A band, Originals 

porte 

and covers. 489-1756 Or 273- 


Drummer seeks to form Biues/ 
Rock band. Interested in 
originals. Serious pros only. 17 
yrexp. ome vocals. Trans 
444-1563. 


Drummer seeks to form Biues/ 
Rock band. Interested in 
originals. Serious pros ow 17 
yrexp. Some vocals. Trans Bri 
444-1563. 


Drummer needed now. Work 52 
wks a yr. Top 40 oldies rock, etc 
Must play all well. Travel alot, ex- 
per nec. Jimmy Vee 207 7746151 


Prot sound engineer availabie. 
Formerly with Zeitchik Bros. 
Band. With or without PA. Sal 
pos only. Call phil at 232-0239 


CUSTOM TALK - Box with Peavy 
Spider driver and 50 foot exten- 
sions $135 leave message after 6 
236-4340 


Undiscovered lyrical genius 
seeks with music and 


but words. Write PO Box 110 
Sharon Ma 02067 


SYSTEM 


For rent all pro equip reasonable 
rates, call Tony after § 776-9688. 


Power trio seeks keyboard 
locais 


Exp M front voc seeks full time 
top 40 band. Have high range 


pons a Pros only. Please 


lounge music, Joe 387-1746 


007 seeks organ player into 
r and rock, call 491-2887 
or 247-0672 


THE ULTIMATE LOVE SAVING DEVICE 


P-CLIP 


Fantastic new bathroom accessory 
Prevents those embarrassing moments 
caused by seat falling forward. 


Protect the one you love with a P-Clip 
makes a great stocking stuffer! 
Rush 53” cash or money order to: 
J.T. ASSOCIATES, INC. 
37 LAMOILLE AVE., DEPT. 4 
BRADFORD, MA 01830 


Money-back guarantee 


REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


Sound proof - 24 hrs 

security - loading dock - 

game room - low rates 
186 Brookline Ave 


267-4079 or 566-5901 


UNITED 
REFERRAL 
SERVICES FOR 
MUSICIANS 


Musicians looking for 
bands & bands looking for 
musicians Call 267-4079 
or 566-5901 


Orgarn(keys), bess. drums ndd 
for orig grp. Musical, intell, in- 
te ees Lovely demo 





Drummer ikg for working GB 
band serious ing only call aft 5 
Bill 651-5672 


Bass/keyboards wanted to join 2 
ee frummer in or iginal 

Ik-rock band. We have 35+ 
originals. goals work & demo 
ASAP. Call Phyl 628-2463, ed 
262-7431, Craig 738-0394 
Trombonist, arranger, com- 
poser, & singer sks empl in Top 
40, Funk, or Jazz. Trans avail 1- 
872- 2263 David 

BASS AND KEYBRD 

Needed for original band. Must 
have equipment and vocais. Call 
288-6269 Lets talk. Ask for Jack. 
After 9:30pm Med-Red area. 


KEYBOARDIST needed by work- 
ing original rock band B/U vocals 
call Jeff or Steve 787-1791 





Bass player needed for original 
band. 965-6243 969-1484 R&B 
Rock. 

LD GTR W BU VOC 
BASS W BU VOC 
Needed for elec acoust Rock cn- 
try folk act. Strong front Id voc 
wants prsn w sense of humor and 
bu vocs a must. Dbie or pdi sti or 

fid or keys a plus. Stdy wrk & 

$. 4-5 nites wk some travel abil 
to relax & laugh & have fun nec. 
744-7301 Pros only. 

Female front vocalist needed for 
full time top-40/show act road & 
local, experienced pros only. Call 
Rick (603) 888-6122 


Drummer looking to join est 
Rock & T40 band. Have 16 years 
exp Berklee student. Have ex- 
cellent winter lined up. Just 
need the Right Band. Pros only 
Call Ed 933-2783 


BASS&DRUMS WTD 

For pt biues/r&r band. Exp nec 
vels prird. We hve spoe in Lex. 2 
guits fem vel, plan wrk in Dec 
mstly covers John 862-0403 
eves. 

Multi-keyboardist needed for top 
40 funk/rock & roll band. Must 
have own trans. Vocs a pilus. 
Ken, days 369-4400, x2465, eves 
897-3252. 





P.A., truck, eng. $100 492-4327 


Bands looking for work? Send 

promo to Baystate Productions 

Inc. PO Box 1659 Lowell, MA 

= “We only deliver the 
ms 


Guits forming new Ri & R band: 
covers, orig. Need bass, kys, 
drums, w/voc. Hd wrk & commit. 
needed. Eves, Michel/Eric 964- 
7437 


Blues harpist looking to form or 
join Chicago-style biues band for 


jam or weekend gig. 
Cape/ . 563-3883, Roger 


AFFILIATED MUSICIANS’ ] 
PLACEMENT 
New England's Largest and Most 
Comprehensive Musicians’ Referral 


Service 
Major Booking Agency Affiliations 
Nightclub Work 


Six month registration fee 
No charge for band to register 
When You're Working. We're 
12-5 Working! 
Call A.M.P. 774-3734 


f 
| 
| 
° 
« 
@ Function Work 
. 
e 
| 
| 


Mon.-Fri. 


Experienced accompanist for 
singers and instrumentalists, 


also theory, ee teacher, B. 
846-8137, 497-1567 


Sumerfield, 

Boston area show band sks bass 
player w/vocais. All styles steady 
work w/some travel. Call 341- 
1010, 12-5 pm daily 


START 
For the Upstarts. We're looking 
for new wave-rock bass player 
Singing and writing ability heip- 
ful. Call Ted, 744-8165 or Tod 
598-9559 


“7" is looking for a keyboard 
player (we provide equip) who 
also plays per and can 
sing high Call. Jett 787-1791 


Working-nr working blues, musci 
shoals soul, KO R&B band 
wanted by by oe ore voc no 
hard rockers. Fulltime ser ing 
only 776-1571. 


Looking for jzz drumm 
wing tech and abit 0 xcite & 


a real interest in 

INNOV GTR WANTED To Join 

Band. Dedication Enthus over 

Exp but Gtr Ability Depend. 

Essential. Newman U2 Furs 
5 Demo 


Bowie. 25 
Reh Spc nr Rec 
Cont 746-3061 


Wkg T40 bd sks keys w vocais 
college, circ. Funk 


WHEGGAE REGGAE 


drummer te postions) top Fun 
Steady work, call 
} ar on 396-1613. 

Bassist and drummer wanted for 
original . Pros only. Cail 
Paul 328-7471 afternoons. 


pen good equipment nded for 
Nc calle @ hanete ten Wrk 
hotels. No trans 
_ 2"828-1000 x200 aft 12noon. 
Seeking — or ace bass for 
band w/Shorns & hand perc. 
pieyng frm jzz & folk sources. 
% texture, spontan. im- 
prov. 23-2066. 





needs bass 
keys and guitar right now for 
studio. 5 to 6 weeks practice to 
make 45. No quitters 659-4610. 


Drummer w/lead voc seeks work 
w/full time bafid. Solid player & 
singer has exp & Pro 
workng bnds only 185 
Jazzband ikng for solid bassist . 
Into swing blues & gd . vocal 
tunes. Call Kent at 


Wanted roe 

T40 funk 

= on il 
= Min, 


. for forming 
rp just formi 
ees: 


Keyboard player aval. BM/- 
jmiami read ears chops immd 
wrk prof. only. Jazz funk t 
GB. Have Rhodes Quadra 
595-3565. 


Boston rehearsal space for 344 
piece bands. Call 277.2636. 


ove rock bands wanted. Cali 
Pat 569-9257 or 689-1717. 


ATT’N MUSICIANS 
Prof musician w/cat seeks room- 
mate for sunny, attractive, 2- 
bedroom in Somerville, Winter 
Hill. Hardwood floors practice 
studio, diningrm, kitchen, pa 
. 2 porches, back yard 
driveway. Furnished = S for 
bdrm. 5 min to Harv Sq. 
near T, supermkts, ma ais 6 & 
parks. Pref grads or 

rofessionais. No smokers. 
187.50 plus half utilities. 666- 


Band nded to shr irg htd secure 
room. $100/mo. Cail Paul at 323- 
4401 or Rob at 566-1038. 


THE EGGS now auditioning. 
Lead guitar, must have transp, 
able to rehrse nightly & gig freq. 
Orig rock, , booking, 
45, p.a.-prof @ must. Cal 
Robert 10 am- 1 pm. 323-6559 


Ex Caliber seeks energy M 
id voc dub baS5 +. 

Reh. . Studio time. Pros only 
Call ony 454-4749-Bob 459- 


Drummer/ lead needed yb New 
Wave / R&R cover band 

Pros a +. Wes 891-1993 Bob 
671-2402 


eads-Up 
Sealine 


Sa a 
~ Glitter 


Satin - 
First New York & 


Clothes for... 
Stage. Show. 


Be it hard rock or dressy 
show, 

We have the styles to fit your 
act 

Group discounts 

Personal checks accepted 
Master charge & Visa cards 
Hours: 10-8 - P.M. Tues. & 


Tl 
10-5:30 P.M. Mon., Wed., 
Thurs., Sat 


Punk a8. Vocal ability. 
if necessary. Joe 734-8546. 


Wanted: Versatile gtrst w energy 
& ideas who listens as well as 

plays. We are bass, drums & 
ey ikng to do als. 

ise? play music. HW 8- 
10pm Bert 776-3610 or Peter 
720-3521. 


Vocalist needs pianist for accom- 
panyment. Rehearsal space 
provided. Call Debra 536-4953. 





Nr wrkg Band in Maiden needs 
drums to play late 60's to current 
Rock cover off record as is 
oe inc & trans Doug 387- 


DOWNTIME, workin 
energy Funk- Fusion uni 
lead singing horn player. Good 
stage presence & attitude a Must! 
Experienced Pros only call now 
oe 924-5837 or Danny 254- 


king high 


Rock Guitarist w/ 14 yrs exp 
good equip & ban dd = not 
+ don't cali Rob 964- 


Guitar player wanted for es- 
tablished working cover and 
original rock band. Must be 
mature, experienced, able to 
bo & play lead, willing to travel. 

For interview and audition cali 
536-7103 


GTR. into Metheny, Jarrett seeks 
elec/acoustic bass, keyboards, 
drums/perc. For group 
Eemrerene and origs. 268- 


MACHINE 
INC. 


DISC 


JOCKEYS 
For All 
Occasions 
COMPLETE 


SYSTEMS 
PROVIDED 


Call Bert 
At 436-2992 


Also Available For 
| Proms, Sports 


uets, 
Wedding S, 
Christenings, School 


5 





Steve 787-1057. 


Hardcore youth(15-19) wanted to 
start band. Call Dave 254-3259 


Pro wking Boston rock band sks 
bass into orginals & covers Exp 
pros only, 


B 
TEACHER 
Lessons in Harmony, 
Arranging, Counterpoint, 
Compsoition, Ear Train- 
ing, Improvisation, String 
Bass, & Electric Bass. 
Jazz, Rock (All idioms). 

Classical. 


260-0515, 260-1390, 785-4007 
289-8515, 1330, 783-4937. 
New wave rock band seeks 
strong, stylish drummer for 


power dance . Mike 
or Dave, 776-0501 oven 


STANLEY CLARK with 
pics , nent, or slides of 
Clark/Duke. 1%/81 concert at 
Berk. Perf. Cntr. w/crowd on 


Dorch. MA 02124; will pay! 9-4. 


Wntd — drmmr for well estb'd 
touring show must be free to 
travel, read, able to sing a clear 
‘G’ (an ‘A’ is prefbi). Music 


wk to start + trans. & accom. 

Apply in prsn nightly at Yes- 
terday's Nightclub, Saugus, Ma 
or leave messg at Town Line inn 


rm 28 for Kenny Martel 324- 
7400. 


Part time 60's band seeks new 
drummer occ work have day 

> Dd wh A > Alara 
8071 or Bob 922-2496 


ue drummer wanted for trio. 


Wig evry wk 
ACCURATE 


ANSWERING 
SERVICE © 


Low Low Rates 
$15/month 
24 hour service 
featuring live operators 


CALL ANYTIME AT 


254-2790 
iediecusiioniabiciaimacieaenmall 


INSTRUCTION 


Drum tessons-Prof tching at 
lowst rates. For bgnnrs. Paul 
323-4401. 


7-6747 or 963- 


LEARN GUITAR AT 


HOME 
Steve Widman will teach 
you to play guitar in the 
relaxed atmosphere of 
your own home. For more 
information call Steve at 
266-9531. 


ro drum instruc References on 
request from Berklee & New 
England Conservatory. Tom Tor- 
di 277-2101 


Staff pos. open in Acton music 
center. Exper'd teacher nded for 
piano &/or voice. Must —_ all 
Call Katy 263-9268. “a 


CLASSICAL 
GUITAR LESSONS 
-6884 


Immediate emphasis 
on soloing, comping, 
chord-scale relation- 
ships, tunes and analy- 
sis No boring exercises 

Learn solos of Pass. 
Benson, Metheny, Hai! 
Cariton. Coryell etc. Ap 
Ply their licks to your piay 


come 


‘ELLIS POSNER 


lessons w best teacher in 
Pp Bdwy Class 266-1231 


Flute Lessons- Jazz, cisc! $10 ea. 
Can travel. Noah Osnos 628- 
0348. 

Piano, Voice, Tap & 

T lessons 


heory from Master of 
Music, BU. at 232-7186. 


msc schi at Empor 661-6977 





Learn Guitar- Folk Biues, 
& Slide. 
Bob 


1 JOHN PAYNE- 


MUSIC CENTER 


SAX AND FLUTE 
W/JOHN PAYNE 
Patient. experienced (10 yrs.) teacn- 
er with 3 albums under own name. 
recorded w/Bonnie Raitt, Van Mor- 
ison, been on Johnny Carson, Sat 
Nite Live. Beginners weicome. 


INFORMA 
SEE THE JOHN PAYNE BAND 
AND STUDENT SAX CHOIR 
EVERY MONDAY NITE AT THE 


Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 


277-1527 


mane eta ——— 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Peavey PA: 2-112 International 
spkrs w/stands X-R 500 mix- 
eramp: 5-chan-reverb, graphic 
+ Ri W, Exc. cond. $700 625- 


Les Paul 1975 Sunburst. In very 

gas condition. $385. Call 469- 
04 after 5:00pm. 

2 JBL 15” euco cab 2EV Drivers 

w/ienses bandmaster head & 

cab best offer Peter 277-1923. 





Guaranteed 
Classified 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


ATTENTION WOODWIND 
& BASS PLAYERS 
Save on Seimer, Yamaha, Buffet, 
Benge, Hotton, Conn, King, H. 
Couf, new and used. Call 
Rayburn Music Co. 263 Hun- 
tington Ave. (next to Symphony 
) 266-4727. 


Guitarists! Almost new Ibeniz 
solid body $400. Guild F-30 
acoustic . Classical style 
$150. Call Danny 782-6507. 


1969 Martin D12-35 12-string 

uitar, perfect condition, 
utiful wood & tone.Asking 

$850 or best offer 826-9876 





Marshall Bottom cab (straight) 
4x12 $375. Old Echoplexes $75 
339-5067. 


Old Martin D-18 $550 Polytone 
102 $300 Teac 2300S $300 call 
Michael home: 523-6876 wk 
492-7926 








Ibanez artist elec guitar. Violin 
finish hard-shell plush case ab- 
solute mint cond. Asking $425 
603-889-1074 before 10pm. 

4 Monitors 3 Rebels 1 drm tw 
altecs & EVM 12” spk. No 
tweeter. $100 each or BO. Ibanez 
B new 8 st bass. $475 firm 783- 
0481. 


ROGERS 5-PC DRUMS, 21 LDJ. 





PA & KEYBOARDS : 
JBL Cabs EV mids peizo 
1 bd mikes 


BEST BUY ON 


pass sTury 

EVM 12” spkr $60; MXR 

Dynacomp new in box $50; 
Vega 18" spkr, reflex 

bass cabinet; 300 watts RMS 

$275; also JBL L19 stereo spkrs 

$200 783-0481 eves 

days 


Pre-CBS Blonde Fender 
bassman head mint condition 


$225 Bassman cab with two 12 
J EVs $175 call Steve 787- 
1791 


RHODES 73 
Weill used, action lovi main- 
tained. Extra tines | . $500 
f aad for jazz guitar 395-3103 
a 


Hohner D6 clayinet w custom smf 
road case $800 Buescher sax 
alto, new $225 del. Memory man 
$90 Bob 413-549-0084. 


vey Classic guitar amp. 50 
watts, 2 12” spkrs, bulltt In 
haser, reverb. Good cond. 
. 647-4645. 


FENDER PRINCETON rev. $175, 
Novaline electric piano, 88 keys 
$700. Gibson Midn Special 
sere. All. mint Tom 277- 


| NEW CATEGORY! 


PIANOS 


Bought-Soild 
Rented-Moved 
Serviced-Rebuilt 
Tuned. 


Grands 
Uprights-Spinets. 
$99 & up. 
Lowest prices 
Highest quality 


Open 7 days 
a week, 
9-9. 


J.D. FURST 
& SON 


186 Brookline 
Ave. 
Boston 


267-4079 
and 


@ The Royal Treatment... | 
G.L.C. ESCORT SERVIC 


24 Hour Escort & Limousine Service 
Local and Long Distance 


Weddings 


Proms 


Airport Arrivals and Departures 
Sight Seeing 
Any special Occasion 


1925 Beuscher curved soprano. 
Emilio job silver w/goid bell 
Unique horn original case $850 
firm. Also Borgani curved 
soprano just overhauled $250 
i 536-4083 between 6 
and 8. 


Gibson ES335, $525. Sound City 
50R Head $100. Joe 284-1369 
after 5:30. 


Washburn 8-string bass guitar. 
Dimarzios, brass fittings, mint 
Must sell this week! $650 or BO 
Michael 782-6671. 





English Horn, Cabarat UU series 
open ring, excelient playing con- 
dition $1,300 /BO. Judy (603- 
357-0796. (Keene NH) 





WE BUY 
USED INSTRUMENTS 
Sell/trade your used instruments 
for  y prices. Rayburn Music 
Co. Huntington Ave., Boston 
(next to Symphony Hall) Cali 
Emilio 266-4727 


1972 Martin D-18. Excellent con- 
dition; beautiful tone; nice action. 
BO. 332-0433 after 7pm 


ENGLISH CONCERTINA 
Lachenal, rosewood, raised 
ends, metal buttons, $650 Call 
323-5473 eves ; keep trying. 


1 Arp Oddysey never used $675 
1 15" Tiel Cab $225 1 16” 

Cab (in refiex Cab) $225 call 7 
4239. 

Piano-Full upright, fair cond. 
Nice finish, must move. $550. 
Call Lynn 5-7pm at 661-3323. 


ARP 2500 SYNTH 
Vy ig studio synthesizer w/13 
modules in studio cab. Many of 
the modules are multi-function, 7 
brand new. 4 VCO's. 4 VCF's, 4 
VCA's. Much more. $2500 or 
best offer 625-4496 aft 6 


F5 mandolin $400; old Gibson L7 
w/HSC $650; 1913 Vega banjo 
style N 5-string conv. w/HSC 
$300 (clawhammer) 861-1390 


Beale bass guitar by Hofner. 
Brand new fully waran Must 
sell. $475, cost $775. Violin 
shaped. 458-8020. Roland Space 
Echo $350. 50w Marshai hd & 
bottPM 800. Gibson SG SR $180 
Gibson Les Paul $425. Call 592- 
9496 592-5786 





Haynes flute no. 44161 solid 
silver handmade B-foot open 
hole french model $3500/best 
offer 862-6348 





BAND PA Bullfrog speakers w 15 
“ ev horns monitors, peavy cs800 
tapco 120w amp, tapco 14 ch 
board, 4 shure SM57 mikes, 100 
“12 ch shake 6 lites w 12 ch 
board and 100” snake, and 
more, like new and priced to sell 
267-7290 Mark 


PA System for ee guitar, & 
so forth. Traynor 1 7 r 
channel. Like’ new, hardly used 
Best offer. 685-7215 


LOOK NO FURTHER 
Gibson Les Paul $400 BO 
Gibson Es 335 BO Joe 262- 
2425 days . 


PERCUSSION 
African, Brazilian- percussion in- 
struments, congas, records. 
Classes. 91 River St. Cambridge. 
492-6642. 


Yamaha G-100 100watt amp 
perf. cond. $250 15 in. EV in 
cabinet $190 ibanez bass like 
new $450 720-0124 


ATTENTION 
GUITAR PLAYERS 
Big savings, selection: Fender 
Gibson, Guild, Martin, Aria, Pro 
ll, Rickenbacker, Alvarez etc 
Call Don at Rayburn Music Co 
_e Ave. Boston 266- 











50 wtt Guild bass amp $150 MXR 
env fitr $35, Blu box $35, Distor- 
tion $40, EH mcro synth, $110, 
Maestro wa $40, 524-4735 





Shure Promaster PA, great for 
clubwork, excel cond $1000 
Crumar Performer, like new, 
$600 Call .inhn 643-7257. 








6 ch mixer-acoustic 870-5 band 
@q. rever 150W power $20n Nn 
Lab series amp 100 W head 
oral vol 4 12's $350. Jack 872- 


ATTENTION 
FLUTE PLAYERS 
New & used flutes: Armstrong, 
DeFord, Gemeinhardt, Emerson, 


T.V. and stereo 


ROLAND WYATT 


teacher of Manhattan 
Transfer opens Boston 
Studio Nov. 18th. 


Boston: 
(617) 253-2790 ext 118. 
New York: 
(212) 362-1262 


Guild D-35 acoustic guitar $400 
orig. owner. Excel cond w/ 
sound 


cherry board, case 
Call eves 396-3054, days 


6233880 . 
of” Gli 
MUSIC 
” weodwind-Quiter-Druma 
Repeir- 


RECORDS & 
TAPES 


Customized Personalized Stereo 
cassette tapes made to order for 
X Mass Let our wit & extensive 
collection work for you. For a tru- 
ly unique gift idea call Wily 
studios 438-1759 


Uniformed Chauffeurs 
Complimentary Champagne 


Armed Guards 


6-pc Rogers kit tor sale. 2-22" 
bass drums 14” 15” toms, 18” 
floor tom. 6 Ziljdians all harware. 
ae New $1800. Tony 623- 


Fender Telecaster, vintage. $375 
Bill eves 864-7087. 


Beautiful upright piano 4 sale 
carvd wood & sculp. metal. Ver 


*Referred: Male and Female Escorts at Your Request 


Revere /Malden 


Gretsch bass drm 22 white peri 
Gretsch tom 14 x 12 black w/ 
sparkt 50's vintge great shape 
100BD 75 Tom or trade 232-8319 


"HARMONICAS” LP 
Virtuoso performances of 
original compositions by Chris 
Turner on an unusual array of 
harmonicas. $6ppd. Bent Reeds 
PO Box 427 Aliston MA 02134 








Beautiful upright piano 4 sale 
carvd wood & sculp. metal. Very 
jood cond. rich tone. $800 or 
0. 267-32750r 427-6992 . Kp 
trying. 





— S ae 
Pianos! Univox compac w/case 
Never used for gigs $350: Olid 
Hntgtn Uprite ex tone (must be 
—_ prof.) $350 Jack 254- 





Gibson J 50 acoustic Guitar, w 
/case. Excellent condition. $325 
call 876-3434 





Jazz guitars. Gibson's, 
Stromberg, Epiphone and 
other's non cutaways, mint cond, 
will trade 773-2215 


AHEARN 
PIANO 
CO. 


BUYS « SELLS 
RECONDS ¢ RENTS 
SPECIAL BUYS 

THIS WK: 

















ABSOLUTELY TOP DOLLAR 
PAID FOR LP's AND 45's 
NUGGETS 536-0679. 





MUSIC SERVICES 


Man and van to move your band 
969-1484. Call 6:00-10:00pm 


Tanya and Pattie. You didn't give 
me a way to reach you. 

write again. Lou Box 3114 
Peabody, MA . 01960. 

“Kevin, Please write if unat- 
tached, from an admiring female 
companion (October 16, 1979). 
Sincerely, Sally” box 4530 


_ LORAINE-MeSMITH 


I love you 
with my 
whole heart 
and soul. 


RAY 


dred spirit to share autumn 


wanderings. | enjoy horses, a | 


social evening, wining and dining 
in good company, running and 
sailing. Box 4509. 





SWM univ prof 6° 165 gd ikng | 
cooking, | 


gentle enjoys art, 
sports, has act. libido sks com- 


pany of wibit tall F 23-30w/sim int | 


Bx 4512 


SWM 28 sks SWF 23-30 who en- 





joys music sports outdoors long | 


walks nitelife or just quiet times 
together. If you are warm and 
sincere and seeking a lasting 
relationship w/a nice person 
please write me at PO Box 705 
Framingham, MA 01701. 





SJF prof mid 30's pretty 
vivacious funny open honest sks 
dependabie enterprizing M w/gd 
sense of humor & values Box 
4532 





SWM-30 Biochemist and genetic 
engineer, attractive, humorous, 
gentie (to genes & dreams), 
many interests, wishes to date 
bright, appealing young woman 
Box 4514 

Looking for somebody special? 
So am I! Lithe lovely sweet gal 
sks SWM 49+ for love & 
laughter! PO Box 477 Boston 
02102 





ITALIAN WOMEN 

Ive come to love the beauty, sen- 
suality, exotic spirit of italian 
F.SWM28 prof vy att, intel, warm, 
sincere, humorous, educator, 


MBA student seeks att sincere | 
warm italian F20-30 for dinner, 


theater, club poss re! 4534 





Very bright, pretty, percep 
somwht athi, irrev yet trad, affect, 


interest prof WF ig bind hair sks | 


att, intell, 


39 for serious rel Box 4535 





SJF slim 


with same qualities 
detail Box 4506 


"BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail 
inquines. phone 267 
44 37 betweer 11 
am/2pm daily Box 
mail mav be picked 
up between 9 am. 6 
p.m. Mon. Fn 


SWM 36 with a serious creative 


pursuit (writing) & significant | 
business career demands look- | 


ing tor SWF doing the same (art, 


writing, music, dance, etc) POB | 


342 Chestnut Hill, 02167 


SWM prof, trim, open 38 sks Fto | 


share friendship, the arts, good 


music & long waiks. Value Intell, | 


humor and warmth Box 4436 
SWM 34 seeks lonely reciusive F 


must be monogamistic non- | 
i] 


professional, financially indepen- 
dent nonsmoker film buff any 
race Box 4447 


Warm sinc sens attr 


? if so, 
rotessional DWK 
white knight) with similar 
ualities and much to offer 





succ demonstr, | 
responsive, romantic prof M 30- | 


attractive successful 
would like to meet SJM 25-35 | 
Write in 





Le 
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GUISES 
images, personas, How do we 
get past it and expiore a need to 
share. No more bar scene. New 


and wish to meet a mature in- 
on F 25-35 to share. Box 


GM seeks psychic & mediumistic 
for regular practice. A. B. 
x 340, Cambridge, Ma. 02141 


' kind prof SWM 29 
sks 20-35 for p love 


9d times poss. relationship POB 
015, Salem, NH 03079 


Attr London widow fun 
pryrre ow ne Ath 13 


: Mature personable gay bachelor 

| seeks @ good friend for dinner 
movies theatre & pleasant 
happenings. Enjoy! Box 4254. 


Loving, caring, warm, slim, 
sterile honest, fun, . 
single WM33 seeks female to 
enjoy life with. Ed POBox 720 
Quincy MA 02269 


Prot SWM 47 6° 170, nice ikg, in- 
tell, warm w/touch of class sks 
SWF 28-40 w/most of the above 
qualities. Bx 187 Melrose Ma 


SWF 43 5'6” 120ibs wishes to 
meet prof SDWM to share many 
interests and develop sincere 
relationship. Box 4366. 


Classica! Music Lovers come join 
us at Free concert & at chamber 
music in members homes. send 
sase for free bulletin of events. 
PO 2623 Fram 01701 


SWF 23 yrs oldintel, attr, creative 

seeks Intel. attr funmale age 20- 
30 for date & possible 
relationship. Box 4: 


SWM 37 sks athietic F fr XC this 
wtr & sail in islands/spring. 
Sense/humor a must. 
Sophisticates nd not apply. Bx 

Beverly. : 


61 
ROMANCE 

Tall terrific vy attrac sensitv in- 
, curbly romantic WF 34 sks a tall 
| gd Ikng t hr succ stable masc 
| WM w/gd sens of humr 
| and a warm heart who is intrstd 
| in an honest trad’! and poss en- 
| during relationship | have many 
| great qual to shower on just 1 
man so if u think you r that 
special person pis respond w/ 
| photo if poss to box 4377 





| To my ” from college, please 
call again. Phil in Framingham. 


GWM 24, gdikng bearded stu- 
dent 5°10" 175, sincere and car- 
ing. You be GWM 30-45, object 
poss. friendship/relationship. 
Box 4428. 


50 yr old F introvert wants to 

learn ballroom dancing. Sks 
rtner. PO Box 769 W. Acton, 
A 01720. 


CLASSY LADY 
Professional woman 51 DW good 
figure, 55" 123 Ib attractive 
sophisticated, dynamic & affec- 
tionate, feminine wants to meet a 
special man. He is successful in 
his business or profession, is 
confident, gutsy & romantic. He 
is WS, is in his 50's or early 60s. | 
am looking for fun times, 
friendship, perhaps even 
marriage. If you think you are 
that special person praee In- 
troduce yourself. | will call. Box 
3289. 


Become irresistably appealing to 
men! Fnd out how! like a real 
woman! Send $2 & SASE. Bx 
397, Nutting Lake MA 01865 


Are you a vital 60ish WM un- 
fettered but not unlettered? | am 
an attrac WJF seeking social 
—- companionship. Box 
4491 


FREE STYLE FRISBEE 
Player looking for same in NU 


Sidr, attr DWF, Phd, early 40s sks 
similar compatible WM 45-55 to 
share mutual interests. Box 4503 


Wanted: JF, slim educatd w/ a 
sence of humour playful honest a 
risk taker but not . Age 
33-42. I'm 


Are you a left handed, unat- 
tached Jewish man, 33-46, 
somewhat turned off by the 
ethnic reference, and 


\ both 
ed on _ and equal to the 


port MA 01966. 


Male desiring male companion 
with int In com coe 
Send photo to JG, 30 OT ad 
Rd, Box 723, Boston 02215 


There must be a non-smk sinc 
sensitive amic SJF who wants 
to meet a 39 prof SJM to shre & 
have fun. Box 4486. 


WM 34 sks WF 25-34 5’6” oldies 

freak camping clubing 
bowling etc. or quiet nite at 
home. Give phone no if in- 


alone, want supportive F, 
enuinely caring & non- 

on & with, 
. Tell 
0 


romantic. When not cutting 
» can be found at the 
, theatre, or my y the 
White Mountains. Box 


SWM attorney athletic bid, 30's 
incurable romantic seeks trim 
Fair Maiden under 5'6”". Photo 
ew PO Box 685 Randoiph 


Soul mate & life | posed wanted 
prof sg! M fa sks F counterpart & 
more children. V . Fun Lov- 
ing, Box 5307-53 1 Mass Ave 
Camb 


Escorts Always Needed 


HANDCPD WF? 
Most wanted: attr gal who enjoys 
families, fireplaces, hugs, humor, 
sharing, caring. Subiject: 40 year 
old succ, attr WM. Object: love. 
Solution:1f you are SAK, DAK, 
etc. Reply to this sensitive soul 
Mate. Result: fufiliment. PO Box 
8661 Boston 02114. 


RUNNERS 
Lkg for F/M psns in Cmbrdge 
area to train for upcoming road 
race & marathons. All lvis. Oppor 
to share gd cmpy & support while 
devipg stngth & endurance. PO 
Box 4238. 





GWM 33 5'9” gdik athit intel sincr 
sks simi frnd 20-40. Honst reply 
to P O Box Co no 1225 10 Milk St 
Bos 02108. 





Very attractive SJW sks tall thin 
literate SJM over age 40 to share 
Boston cultural events and 
develop friendship. Box 3996. 





JM, 39, 5'6" 140 Ibs. Elects. en- 
trepreneur sks compatible 





female for friendship etc. Photo 
pise. Peter, Box 1437 Boston Ma 
02104. 


JF 25 Fy wee. —— uaaee sks 
prof JM 24- imes, 
talking & friendship. x 4496. 

WM 19 5'7 155 Ib Ik art cl & 
rkmus. Sk F 18+, who knows 
Bos., for gd time, pos rel will trav 
to Bos area. Snd ad, pn. desc. 


gee 
isl 
5 e 


Attr, mature, middle-aged man 
touring NH, Vt, ME till the 
holidays. Would like some attr F 
company Will answer all replys. 
Contact PoB 9276. Boston 02114 





V honest touch-deprvd SWM 26 
gdikg thtfi & fit gd stu, music 
lover, sks open F wise enough to 
be a bit crazy, for consoin & 
learng thru eq! frndshp, real talk, 
dance, play.. Box 4542. 


IF UR SPECIAL 
Extrm gd looking WM vivacious 
affec inquis DWF 37 with int’! intr 





Pretty SWF art historian, 34, 
anglophile, lived in Europe and 
longs to see the worid. Loves old 
houses, wants children, seeks 
bright, warm, reflective SWM for 
life-long romance. Box 4545. 


SWM, 32, sincere, warm, intelli & 
not bad ikg. Don't m 
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Extremely nice Irish guy 38 wid 
enjoy meeting an Oriental 

lady & don’t know where to 

begin. Box 84 Avon Ma 02322 


Beautiful shapely woman wanted 
by this SWM 35 handsome health 
fitness minded athletic prof. 
Financially secure man for 
marriage and family life. Write 
PO box 1804 Brockton, MA 
02403. 


Ok, | know you're out there. Now 
is the time to take up your pen 
and make yourself known. SWF 
looking for SWM, 30s, who is in- 
telligent, educated, warm and at- 
tr, should have a career that is 
important to him but not his life, 
be mature but not stuffy, know 
himself and what he wants, med- 
tall height slender & fit. Sound 
like alot to ask? | have all this & 
more to offer. interests in 
reading, bicycling, XC skiing, flea 
markets, dining out, travel, or 
general silliness a plus. Box 4547 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquir 

ies. phone 267-4437 |’ 
between 11 am. ‘2 

p.m. daily. Box mail 

may be picked up be 

tween 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 

Mon.-Fri. 


SWF attr countrystie prof 30 
seeks attr SM w/nonsexist 
mustachiode chuckle to fall into 
winter with. Box 4556 


AEROBICS 
oe that eg ) 
out of your a 
Sei alti Cae peo 
ple whose relationships have 


come or are about to come to an 
end. Write Box 246 310 Franklin 


ed, in 


i 
PH 


i 


3 
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WASPy Jamesian GWM 30s 


§'8133 rag Seng pe minor 
academic, & solvent, sks 
trim optimistic urbane man 25-35 
for mutual explorations: physical, 
emotional, geopraphic & 
aesthetic. Relevant particiars to 


Jonathon, bx 4567 


DWM seeks S/DWF academic or 
intellectual type who Is easy to be 
with, loves nature, age 36-41, 

. attractive. 


Tall intelligent and spunky om | 
50's interested in poem. . 
bri , dining and ing as 
as sharing quiet city 
moments with warm and 
poh fair. ee nay a 
mi 

this woman is terrific. 


Exceptional- very intel (PhD 
cand) oe musical athletic 


scientific sensitive aware 

humanistic spiritual idealist 

pragmatic introspective 
looks & 


nce! sense of hum 


SWM 37 6' 168ibs serial 
monogomy doesn't provide 
depth | seek. Am considered 


educ very 
SWF both assertive 
ine seeks ctrpart for 


rot 


1st ad. eae. gts off 
watching cou on. Vi 
Gecrete Box nae sd 


| m lokng 4 instruct or lover 4 
erotic interludes w of my 
lace.U must b dscret, 
nst.clean M or SWM ok y 
name n no fu drive me 2 ecstacy 
im urs 4ever.| wd njoy r sensual 
romantic 


massage 
or coffee st? Box os 
GWM 37 5°11” 160 


BIWM "10 175 gd looks sks G or 
Bi WM for fun & games Box 4513 


Hrny? hot 
photo wil make you cm. fm 30C. 
24-34. Will rush. Send $7.00. Eve 


FANTASY 
PHONE 


le will do whatever your 

desires together. 

Call 926-4637. MC or 
Visa. 


536-5324 
To arrange for your Escort. 


EXCLUSIVELY OUTCALLS 


ALL CALLS VERIFIED 


SWF 27 red haired thghtfi 
musical taxidriver/teacher sks 
attrwrm idealistc gd natrd SWM 4 
caring rel. Box 


MIME FOR THE 

SOCIALLY INEPT 
If you've ever wanted to stretch 
your imagination but were afraid 
of disfiguring your forehead, this 
course is for you. Write to Box 
246, 310 Franklin St Boston 
02110 for a brochure 


CAPABLE DWF 43 
I'm an attractive, successful |i- 
lustrator, love my kids, my work, 
friends & family. Enjoy jong 
walks, good food, gardening, 
carpentry, reading, theatre & 
more. My life lacks a man for 
sharing an intimacy. I'm looking 
for an equally capable DM who 
doesn't find my succseesuccess 
threatening & whose interests 
are similar. If this is you write to 
Box 4587. 





Intell, warm romantic prof DWM - 
no kids- in mid30s enjoys sports 
theater classical & rock, reading. 
& North country in winter seeks 
attrve F for mutlly satis fun & car- 
ing relationship. Box 4596 


Pro WM Ikg for Oriental lady 20- 
30 into arts sports boating 
friendship. Are you warm & un- 
derstanding enjoy lasting rel. 
Cont Box 4582 
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24 Hr. Service 


Princely gay companion refined 
honest sought by GWM 50, relish 
sparkling laughter, fun & frolic. 
No perm invoivmt. Com 

should be 30-35, read 
pleasureabie rel in comp! d 
tion. Write fully, bx4526 


GENTLEMEN 
Relax and enjoy an attractive, in- 
telligent female. Your place. 
NorthShore area. Flexible hrs. 
Reply. with phone no. to Suite 
211, 82 Albion St. Wakefield, MA 
01880 Confidential. 


YNG BLD TV BOY 
with lite golden must has long 
sexy igs pretty face and foxy 
wiggle. See me in black nylons 
silk panties Ing blond wig & big 
heels giving u or n full length 
mirror. All bik or white tv's near 
Brockton send phone photo for 


for 


reply Gina Box 4408 


PORNO CAKES 


AND COOKIES 
‘For all occasions ,... 
stags, birthdays, meet- 
ings, and just-for-fun 
parties. Male or fe- 
male. 

Call 366-5753 
Ask for Ron 


B & DSOCIAL CLUB 
Group forming for screened attr 
cpls. Interested in socializing 
around the common denom of a 
sincere interest or curiousity. 
Partneriess males and swingers 
excluded. Exper not required, 
just a desire to socialize w/ 
ple w/similar interests. nd 
SASE and letter w/descrips, in- 


| 202, Newton Hghids 


0216 


Hndsme WM 35 desires 
mistress. Substantial mutual 

. PO Box 266 Stoneham 
MA 02180. 


LOVE BUG’S 

* social 
for $3° PO Box $56, Calo, NY 
12413. (518) 622-9900. 


Harvard Sq, Radcliffe College 
area. Mistress/housekeeper 
needed. Own rm & meals provid- 
ed. College student 18+ 
preferred. Box 4393. 


4 HELLO 

you are a sensitive gentleman 
w refined tastes who ap 

discrete interiudes In a charmin: 


w intro. West of Boston. 
Confidentiality assured. Send 
SASE to Phoenix Box 4362. 


WOMAN’S FANTASY 
Two attractive men with imagina- 
tion finesse & resources will fulfill 
woman's fantasy. Prefer married 
F whose husb can help arran 
fantasy. Box 1241 10 Milk St 
Boston ma 02108. 





Good, single man 36, tail, attrac- 
tive, bright, witty, professional, 
seeks a slender, sensitive, in- 
teresting woman who would like 
someone nice to sieep with. 
Emotion and relationship aiso 
available. Send phone. Box 4358. 
Need a swinging partner? Non 
smoker discriminating married 
gentiemen only. vivacious petite 
"s will accompany 
PO Box 

138 Boston Ma 02101. 


WMCPL M30 F29 w/bi tenden- 
cies seek other sincere & dis- 
creet cpis for sensual 4way. 
Please send photo & phone no.'s 
& interests. Nude photos 
answered first to Box 4387. Ali 
rplys ansd. 
Gay cherokee indian male Fem 
26 5'4” 130 from North Carolina 
seeks country or southern 
ed men with 


See, gued Sees. Saas 
action | like to 


hear from others. 
Send photo if poss. Poss 
. Box 4480 
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ARE YOU ONE OF BOSTON’S 
MOST ELIGIBLE BACHELORS 
(OR DO YOU KNOW ONE)? TELL 
US WHY! A contemporary 


BLOND MEN ONLY 
gone 4 Us 140 Ag hair 
8, Cc ’ 
reticent a og 
ime for 


hilanmectter dining 

s - 

comatnees just sitting by a roar- 
fantastic 


Friendly GWM 35 many interests 
seeks guy 18-35 for 

fun, dinner, wine or 1 

x 692 Astor Sta Boston 02123. 


TRAINER WANTED 

I nd someone to help me get in 
the best poss = ' 
can. I'm attr 20 135ibs 
5°11", br hair bi eyes. You must 
be gay or bi male into good diet 
exer wht lifting. Must be sinc 
and know what your doing. 
Health club life ms inc. right per- 
son Box 4529. 


PROS ONLY 
Female researcher wishes to 
meet women for friendly inter- 
views over lunch. Complete 
confidentiality-no names in- 
voived. If me enjoy voicing your 
opinions, Write Box 4528 


White male seeks liberal open- 
minded female for visits. Her 
place. Box 1545, Lowell MA 


. 01853 


LINGERIE 


- SWM 27 biue eyes trim seeks 


female to pull down my tight 
jeans and put me over her knee 
for a spanking. Will also wear 
your sexiest lingerie and do a 
Striptease for you and give sen- 
suous massage. Piease be 
sincere. | will. Box 4531. 


SWM, 32 boyish, hndsme, weil- 
read wants to escape comfort 
trap w/lady wanting to put some 
weekday ecstasy in life Box 4533 


Ladies R U lonely bored in a rut? 
WM 35 sks M or SF for casual 
sex. No strings. Dis Box 257, 82 
Albion St Wakefieid 01880 





WM 24 sks TVs & Fs to help me 
dress. Enjoy heels, lingerie 
dresses, french maid outfits, & 
erotic makeup. Have any ideas? 
Want to meet dom TVs also Pis 
write with phone for poss meet. 
jo letters weicome. Absolute dis- 
c. Box 4516. 





GWM 22 5°11". 145 sks GWM 
18— 25 for friendship or 
relationship . Looking for sinceri- 
, energy and sense of humor. 
one no. if possible. Write POB 
3351, Peabody, MA 01960 


HUGE WOMEN WTD 
Gd kg WM slim 30 will be yous 
sex slave. Must have & 
bns & be big or fat. note of 
desires w age height & 
measurements. Photos given 
preference. | am my a 
goatee. No $. involved. Suite 
48, 82 Albion St, Wakefield, MA 
01880. 





NEW PHONE 
FANTASY 
FOR 
WOMEN 


By 
Handsome 
young male. 


CALL 
1-586-9586 
DICK 


Safe exp Bi Bik M stripper seeks 
maleage, euae aastng 6 
. nu ing a 
forms of adult fun. Send descrpt 
phone thank you. Box 4370 


MWM 56 seeks different and 
pleasant midday activity in- 
cluding fantasy pursult Box 3880 


Slim handsome .M 32 sks slim 
attr F's or cplis for fun & parties. 
Priv apt. Pis incl phone no. PO 
Box 374 Cambridge MA 02142. 


Older WF or couple for social 
and fun by WM in 50's. Clean & 
discreet. Box 4299. 

GWM 40 seeks master w/s b/d 
gid shwr most scenes PO Box 
8862 JFK Station Boston MA 
02114 

Wm 37 seeks sin or mar F 18-50 
for sex at my apt am or pm. No 
pros very discreet. Sat | oy PO 
Box 503 Maiden Mass 02148 








Oriental ladies want to write you. 
Not porno! Blossoms, Honokaa, 
Hawaii 96727 





MWM 40 WASP prof succ slim 
kind caring straight discreet 
wife's OK to date seeks slim 
mature non-smoker or drugs 
kind discreet Wht lady for swing- 
ing ski poss trav dining long 
fireside talks, walks & outdoors. 
No pros phone & photo PO Box 
514 Needham Mass. 


SENSUOUS BLONDE 
Statuesque, provocative, lovely 
blonde sks kind successful 
gentiemen for pleasure filled 
rendezvous at my place. Discre- 
tion assured. PO Box 663 Boston 
Ma 02123 





SWM 45 desires cpis for gentle 
brief sex encounters. if poss 
send phone and photo to Box 
4109 Phoenix. 

LOVING LADY 
Enjoy a relaxing rendezvous with 
a loving lady who aims to please 
Easy to reach from MA Pike. 
Let's make friends! Box 4182. 
GWM 30 5°10 165 will - od hd 
to G/Bi /St Men 20-35 who are 
well-endwd write WB PO Box 12 
Winthrop MA 02152 














GWM 45 5'9", 170 ibs, into weight 
lifting would like to mt bdy-bidrs 
bi colir coll stdnts fr sex in and 
arnd Manc-Conc. include phone 
and add to bx4461 

GWM 35 will give gd hd to G/Bi/ 
St men who are well endwdWrite 
with way to contact to ewar 
Edward Po box 1094 Fram,MA 
01701 


Stim athletic DWM 36 intelligent 
articulate very creative would like 
to meet women 25-30 for com- 
passionate sensual encounters 
no strings disc assured Box 4383 


SHEMALE 
hot bwm 40s trim endwd multi 
orgs adorns hairless body in gar- 
yl bit fone 5 spikes lace luvs act 


3 shemale 
own nn ap oat toy ‘of latest video 


SEX SERVANT WTD 
GM 40 5’'9” 132 br/bi seeks sex 
porwr dapnth nigh my 4 ~ 
nee @ ee oe fats 
or drugs. if honest & sincere 
} Aig Box 9012 Boston Ma 
114. 


WRITE TO ME 

Do you have a need to express 
your desires or a fantasy that 
requires fullfulling without con- 
tact. Ladies only should write to 
this discreet male. Will also ex- 
change tapes or phone calls. All 
replies will be answered. Suite 
133 82 Albion St Wakefield MA 
01880 


FIRM BUT GENTLE 
This tall handsome weil educ. 
Male wishes a sincere & sensitive 
jong lasting and meaningful 
relationship with a Female who is 
beautiful of mind. Only after our 
compatability is proven in alli 
areas will | then teach this special 
woman the joys of total boudoir 
submission, fantasy and highly 
creative erotica. Write Box 222, 
Newton 02159 


o2888 
ae 


ut 


Bik M age 36 5'9” 160 Lbs sks F 
for friendship & sex. Send photo 
& phone to Box 95, Huntington 
Ave. Boston, Ma. 02115 


SINCERE WOMAN 


Hndsme WM25 coll grad sks 


TO PLACE YOUR 
Phoenix 
Classified 
BY MAIL, 


PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 


THE 
FANTASY 
PHONE 


Available 24 hrs. 
Hi! I’m beautiful, sexy, 
uninhibited, and would 

love to be your 


fantasy girl! 
Call me 


(401) 738-8 778 


M/C — Visa 





SK F TO WRESTLE 
My wife, pref novice, approx 115 
5'2, well bit, mildly competitive or 
playful wrestling $75 win or lose 
write JC PO 373 Wilmington MA 
01887 





Handsome success 32 yr WM 6’ 
160 sks pretty petite WF 18-30 
who loves dancing & pleasuring 
& willing to meet similar cpl for 
possible oxcitement & Carribean 
trips. Photo & phone a must. 
Sincere. Box4462. 


MY VERY BEST 


| am young, shapely, lovely, and 
loving. You are a gentieman of 
great taste who seeks the best | 
can't wait to meet and delight 
you. Let me make your erotic 
dreams come true in the privacy 
of my luxurious high rise apt. 
Discretion, of course, is ab- 
solutely assured. Send your bus 
card or SASE to Box 156, 104 
Charles St., Boston, MA 02114. 
rit give you my best 








BiWM attr hon discreet not into 
gay life sks yng18 gdik guy not 
into drugs etc for friendship and 
good times if you are inexp or in 
closet lets meet snd photo phone 
Box 1253 Marshfield. 

Nice looking Bi student athletic 
masc. trim hairless 5'7" 135 dis- 
creet. Seeks same 18-22 Box 262 
MIT Branch Camb MA 02139 





Exp mature cpi.seek st or BIM 
over 3S for fun & games. Boston 
area. Box 4481 





MWM 45, 6'1, 170, desires heavy 
F 35-45 for casual & discreet 
evening & weekend relationship 
Bx 4482 


TO PLACE YOUR 
Phoenix 
Classified 


BY MAIL, 


PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 


SPECIAL GUY 

if you'd like to improve your 
lifestyle, contact this attractive, 
successful 43 year old executive 
who seeks a sensuous, intelligent 
WF 20-35 for mutually rewarding 
arangement. No pros please. 
Box 392 Lowell Mass. 01853. 
Vry att wep! wd like 2 mt BIF & 
Bicp! our place full face & body 
fotos a msut Lv his hose gtr Bx 
1216 Taunton MA 02780. 








SINGLE?» Basic Match by 
appearance & backround only. 
Nominal fee. Send for brochure- 
Brookfield Assoc. PO Box 525 , 
Bellingham MA 02019 


eae 
VISA 
EE 





J/O BUDDIES 
Hot, hng & hrny students 18+ & 
jocks wntd for late eve mutual 
satist by phone. I'm 6'1", 170 
biond/brn w/swimmers build. 
Box 4580. 


SEX AFTER 60 
SWM 60 viril stud professional! 
seeks hrny female 50 to 70 yrs for 
sexual encounters. Avaliable 
days your pad. Ph no. Box 4562. 





masc bi wm 42 5 10 170 gd iks 
bod & cut digs disc sessions w 
wi/end cut guy w/ steng sex drv 
to joy each | otherGx 4 4 00 





INTRODUCING 

a dark-haired, dark-eyed zaftig 
psychology student seeking 
successful professional Jewish 
men for sensuous afternoons 
Better than chicken soup! Be in- 
telligent sensitive and clean Box 
4206 


PRIVATE MAILBOXES 
* Secure & confidential 
|* Open Mon.-Sat. 

| 8 am - 10 pm 

|* Open Sun. 9 am - 6 pm 

@ Near Boston Symphony 


|e Complete professiona 
service 


|Huntington Ave. Mail 
291 H Ave. | 


___ Boston §36-5053_ | 
MISTRS WANTED 
WM tate 30 married aver looks 
desires attr WF 18-30 for warm 
tender afts romance at my Back 
Bay apt. Rewards. Box 4561 
WEST OF BOSTON 
This attractive Female would love 
to meet succesful gentle men 
who desire a responsive and 
sensual lady. Write Box 4598 





GWM 23 6'1 155 brn curly hr bi 
eyes gdikng cin shaven strt app 
sks GWM 18-25 for poss reitship 
to share music movies outdoors 
wkend trips talks & more 
Let's talk soon. Box 4574 





ssn Siu Scene 
by 

casual sex, gd times PO Box 446 
Aliston MA 02134. 


Need someone? GWM/50 wants 
to meet M/28+ for good times. | 
am fr/act, gr/pass + like 
food,music,taik,wknd visitors, 
quiet times. You are hairy, 
hng.nrny & may want a piace to 
wknds. Foreign grad 
studnt very weicome. rite 
w/details & way to contact-Fred, 
PO Box 313, Reading, MA 01867. 
You can relax, get satisfied & we 


GWM 335 tall bionde 

wants to meet GW 
smokers for friendship 
more.Send photo phone to Bx 
184 Acton, MA 01720 





GI WM 37 looking for temaies 20- 
50 with well rounded rrnd who 

enjoy or sex, few drinks, 
chubbies includied, phn Box 
4403 


BEING GAY 

IN BOSTON 
Workshops in in totog 
Write to Box 246, 310 Franklin & 
Boston 02110 tor brochure 





No Shr BIWM It blond 6 145 26 
vgd Ikg, blu/grn exc smooth bid 
enj swim, Stones, antqs; warm & 
fun to be w, sks yngr caring & 
sinc gikg athi guy 18-7? w/grt 
persnity, non-bar type, to do reg 
thgs w. Thanks. desc & photo if 
poss. Box 4584 


WM33 gdikng inghaul trekr “wnts 
to have that someone spc! waitng 
aftr a long run gdikng F18-40 no 
prosPOBOX148 EWalple 
Ma02032 


Gdikng WM wnts to tik to hot 8 
sexy wmn on phone- iets talk 
fantasies. Poss. meeting- 
anything goes Box 4560 incl. ph 
n 





vry attr married W cpl ear + 308 
sks same. Discretion a must. 
Only sincere nd apply. Box 4508 





WM, attractive & uninhibited, 
seeks generous people, either 
sex, who have unique, unusual 
and untfullfilied fantasies. For 
your “anythi goes” meeting 
write today to Box 4553 


GM 49 6'lean bid; kind/caring 
seeks yngr GM 25+ for mature 
rel Box 473 104 Charles St 
Boston MA 02114 


COMING OUT 


Explore the possibilities thr 
psychodrama. Write to Box 2 
310 Franklin St Boston 02110 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquir- 
ies, phone 267-4437 
between 11 a.m. - 2 
p.m. daily. Box mail 
may be picked up 
between 9 a.m. - 6 
p.m. Mon.-Fri. 


' 


GWM CHUBBYS 

bid prof GWM-40 

chubs/hvy WTS 

for fun, sex, /gd 

times. B clean & discrt. Pref top 
men. Phon/foto Box 4456. 


ATTN: BLACK STUD 
Handsome 28 yr old bi/wm 5’ 
11", seeks tall sexy hung biack 
stud to teach him GR/P FR/A. 
Send response to Gx ¢ 4306 


Ladies-Lonly, frustrated, busy? 
Handsome, intel, mature, gentile, 
WM 38 offers erotic sharing & 
TLC. No strings, no pain. 1 hr 
WNW of Boston. Send foto & 
note to a meeting. inc 
phone Box 4400 





If you're a pre-op not into gay 
scene write to this sincere WM 
for long-term rela. OLD 85 310 
Franklin St. Bost. Ma 02110 


Attr W cpl 30's sks BIF for sen- 
suous times. Phone pis. Will 
answer all Box 4484. 


Stim athietic DWM 36 intelligent 
articulate very creative would like 
to meet women 2550 for com- 
passionate sensua! encounters 
cen strings disc assured Box 


SANITARY 


We're a sma eey group of ub 
wien congue whos vay 


only within our own smail safe 
circle. Equally concerned 
couples only may inquire. Photo 
helps. Unrevealing . Box 94 
Newton 02159. 


Indep prof SWM sks omeoee- 
dynamic indep woman fo 


mutually rewardin times. 
Box 8622 Boston 8.990" 

GWM 23 Harv stu 5'9 125 bi-bi 
attr Ik rather like Petty, Bowie), w 
intel, hn kind & shy sks sim 18-28 
for fun frnd rel. Pis snd itr, foto a 


must-Be sane nice sinc thanx 
Box 4425 





NO. SHORE. COUPLE 
WANTED Funloving couple 
wntd by young handsome 
gdikng man 34, male can be 
bi. Sincere only reply P.O. 
Box3613 Peabody, Mua 
01960. 


details. R. E. Main 70 Govern- 
ment St. Kittery, Maine 03904. 


GWM 23 gd 

cute girl & 

18-24. All 

won't be sorry. Box 4487. 


FEMS. -FANTASY 


creet. Try it. You'll like it. TB Box 
C-401, New Bedford Mass 
02741. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


30 year odk White M has desires 
for only BI and Lat. F. Preferrably 
without children. Send ph if 
possible will answer all. Bxo 4501 


Budget 
Telephone 
Answering 

Service 


Prot MWM 40s clean & safe 
seeks romantic & sensuous WF 4 
mutual rewarding times-reply 
desc & phne no. bx 623, 
Framingh. 01701 





Vy attr consid WM 30s sks WF for 
a mutually rewarding 
“togetherness” relationship. 
Send tel POB 1401, 
Framingham, 01701 


Jeans spnking WM 35 sks guys 
18 -30 for a spnking on the seat 
of yr tight jeans. | will put heat in 
the s seat of ye jeans Box 4490 


Serving Rhode Island, Boston 
& nearby areas 


ENCORE ir. 


The escort & model referral service with the largest 
selection of charming & attractive young ladies & 
gentlemen. The most reasonable referral fees avail- 
able for men, women & couples at your home, office, 
or hotel. 


Gay escorts also available. 


LONELY LADYS 
lf your a lonely lady & want a 
lover write ME. PO Box 201, Hull, 
MA 02045. 





FEMALE BNDG 
Did | catch yuur eye? Get your in- 
trest? Bndg fantasys-do you 
have any? Come on and give 
— a try. PO Box 374 Newton 
A. 





GWM 29 5'9 135 bid/gr vy gd Iks 
BD edc stbi fin secure sks sim 
abv avg well end man B or W 
25+ open for sharing grt times 
out of bed exceptional times in 
bed. Have grt frds but sk special 
frd for cold winter nite for gd smk 
sex write Box 4434 

~YNG BLD TV BOY 
with lite golden must has long 
sexy igs pretty face and foxy 
wiggle. See me in black nylons 
silk panties Ing biond wig & big 
heels giving u orn full length 
mirror. All bik or white tv's near 
Brockton send phone photo for 
reply Gina Box 4408 
BLACK MALES. There are hrny 
white females in your area who 
want meetings. Send SASE to CB 
Box 263 Cedarhurst NY 11516 


tr, sens, MWM 29.w/perm from 
wife sks F 18-38 for occas fun 
dates, sex & nice exper. Reply 
w/desires & photo. Bx 252, 
Beverly Ferme 





Sucesstul discrete gentieman 
seeks lassie for regular sensual 
interludes. Bedford area only 
POB 180, Bedford, MA 


Tantalizing 10'2 is dying 
to fulfill your fantasies 
over the phone with my 
hot & sexy voice. A look- 
alike of Sophia Loren, 37- 
25-35 


Please leave name 
and number. 


Become irresistably appealing to 
men! Fnd out how! Feel like a real 
woman! Send $2 & SASE. Bx 
397, . Nutting Lak Lake MA 01865 


Let's get genet for the long 


cold winter. Bik M 21 seeks warm 
sincere fun loving older woman 
for compan Pp or romance. 
Interested in sports dining out 
waiks on the beach and 

—_—s honesty. 


eee wae ee te 
swinging —_ to try ail. 

sim cpl or Say teed oan. 
— Will reply same. Bx 





GWM 34 attrac intel nice person 
Camb seeks 1 yt weg ty Bal 
of century. Be gdiki a 
cuddling home life. 


TURNED ar 
! am a hot turned on beauty. Ex- 
hibitionist who loves to pose for 
you. Hot letter incl. $2. sampie-$5 
& $10 sets. Send SASE to Rikki. 
Box 390 Weymouth 02188 


Call 


1-(401) 738-8770 


Open every day 

from 10 a.m.-12 midnight 
Openings for attractive and 
personable female models & 
escorts in the Boston & 


Worcester area 


28 year old Prof. attr. SWF would 
like to meet professional SWM 
28-34, attr, down to varthwith 
solid character for possible per- 
minant relationship. Picture im- 
portant. Box 4585 

GWM 22 college grad seeks 
rugged handsome boy 18-22. 
Photo and short note. Box 4494 


OLIVIA 
NEWTON-JOHN 
LOOK ALIKE 


Younge blonde, 24, large green 
eyes, dazziing smile, seeks 
successful gentleman who can 
appreciate an intelligent, ar- 
ticulate and poised beauty. Box 
4034 





Swedish lady extr well built is 
looking for professional man to 
share joyful hours. Box 4066 


MY VERY BEST 


| am young, shapely, lovely, and 
loving. You are a gentieman of 
great taste who seeks the best | 
can't wait to meet and delight 
you. Let me make your erotic 
dreams come true in the privacy 
of my luxurious high rise apt. 
Discretion, of course , is absoluti- 
ly assured. Send your bus caro 
or SASE to Box 156, 104 Charles 
St. Boston, MA 02114. I'll give 
you: 7 best 

Masc GWM needs someone to 
take over some of the burden. | 
have always been the responsi- 
bie one, made most of the 
decisions, paid more than my 
share had to be forceful, stable, 
& consisstent. | enjoy this role but 
sometimes | want to relax let 
someone take care of me. im 35 
bearded, hairy chested husky 
gdikg lift weights with many in- 
terests would like to share my jife 
with a kind & comforting GM 
who's young 21 + tall & slender & 
eee 


Sexlife boring? Lonely? Male of 
color 24 satisfy every need. Why? 
Handsome, neat, discreet. F on- 
ly. Box 15 291 Huntington Ae. 
Bos 02115 


SPNKNGS 
For big girls 25+ in discreet priv 
by attr wm, succsfi prof, in 
modern Boston apartment. Long 
trips for the needy. Box 4595 


WM 5'10" 160 LB, 46 enjoys 
wearing sexy F apparel would 
like to meet a dom M for a gd 
time ans all, bx 4555 who can 
= time making it work. Box 





BIWM SK SAME 
Sum form of expos is nec so hr 
goz. “Mdi of the road” type guy 
cin e-z goin wide int self conf 
hoping for brakthru w/rt guy. 
SShor quiet masc edu yng 33 div 
athi hsome st ac-ap cin cut 5-11 
160 bk bn sks sim not fat sane 
yngr BiIWM mature 20s w/est in- 
sites. Mut has! free affec & spec 
bro/frnd. Poss disc rel. Sinc 
masc marr sgi AOK w/head 
screwed on rt. No city Fag or 
lisps or 1 nites. Tot! priv dign 
resp disc sin hon assur. U 
plus. No Bd SM. Go ‘head Pal. It's 
OK. Bx 398 Weymouth 02188 


GWM 22 gd ikg coli grad 5’6" 
130!bs straight actin appear 
sks rugged hndsm bey 18-22 
poo Photo & short note. Box 


MISTY — 

Relax blonde blue eyes lovely will 
make you fee! at home. PO Box 
1181 Boston MA 02117 

David is back. Hndsme yng Male 
will service cpis Females 4 well 
hng Males No charge have 
“61 partner if desired. Box 
4581 


Bisexuals c can now meet through 
new discussion & sup group. 
For info write to PO Box 201 
Allston MA 02134-0201 


~ PLAY WITH ME 


Young passionate redhead will 
entertain discriminating 
gentiemen in the privacy of her 
beautiful city apartment. Your 
pleasure is mine! Box 157, 104 
Charles St. Boston, MA 02114 


GWM College professor 32 6'3 
Yat pb gt he 
sh to 

a hese bors 


QUALITY & QUANITY 





SOMERVILLE Wtd Potugese 
Male who is hrny & wants to ex- 
iment with another 


PRECOCIOUS 


Undergraduate (or grad) woman 
18-25 sought by older (37) MWM 
for a nonpossessive intensely 
erotic relationship. I'm a 
successful Harvard prof 
frustrated in my marriage, seek- 
ing a young woman who might 
like to relate to a handsome ex- 
perienced ed understanding 
mature man. Box 4564 


BiWwm 26 6h 185 ibs sks bi/gwm 
18-25 for very discreet en- 
counters days/eves. New ok no 
drugs/sm/bd. Framingham area 
or anywhere ok, Ihave car & can 
pick up, also have piace. I'm nice 
person/straight acting Let's have 
some fun. Photo if can box 4571 
Very attr WF 23 seeks gen 
kind sugardaddy. Must be abie 
to take excellent care of me in 
exchange for same Box 4575 
Educated, clean black male 
desires sexy warm female for 
mistress. | am gen 
Couples are also weicomed Box 
4572 
BIWM 21 excellent youthtul looks 
5°10" 135 light brown hr biue 
smooth skin sks sim friendly M 
18-28. Am vry special, weil liked, 
live in Cambridge, handsome 
biond, students 18+ weicome. 
You must look young. My 
description is true. Send acc 
descp or photo Box 4601 
‘LOVE TO GIVE 
Mostly happy, healthy WM 36 tall 
slim semi-ath! coli grad strugg!- 
ing self-empi professn! over- 
burdened w responsibility needs 
to share gently interludes of 
sweetness & light w someone to 
stay emotniy alive & maintain 
sanity. Seek poss longterm reiat 
w similar easygoing good 
humored sensually aware 
emotnly secure F person, M, S or 
D, 25-45, pref tall, undeterred by 
my comitmnt to frndly but 
(despite 15 yr efrt) physcly un- 
fulfilling marr. No pros. Xceptni! 
cp! maybe. Bos to Cape 


Cpi mid 30s looking tor cpls or 
BiF for fun and pleasure phon 
and photo for fast reply Box 457C 

Photo? Will return. Send descr 
selt/circumtnaces/needs to POB 
302 Norwell MA 02061 





MWCpI mid 308 looking for B/F 
or cpls. We are attr swingers into 
tenderness not pain. No heavy 
drugs or drinkers. Disc a must 
PO Box 173 ‘Ayer MA 01432 
Woman wanted marr or single 
am or pm this gdikg Wmaie into 
Fr lesson only no rescp guar to 
cm least 1 hour ur v discrete 
write PO Box 57 Medway MA 
02053 More than 1 wicum 
ROOMMATE NEEDED 
Part-time Massuese seeks 
Easygoing Femaie roommate or 
partner to share expenses of 
apartment. Box 258, 118 Mass 
Ave, Boston 02115 
Brawny masc od ikng hairy sane 
GWM 41 seeks young trim 
smooth ing shaved (optional) 
Reply in conf with interests & 
bare chested photo. Box 4677 
GWM 29 6'2" 170 ark nr, eyes 
beard. WI rd & trvid, ik beach 
bycls, beards. Opn 4 wntr fn, fric 
& frndshp. Honest 4 strtfrwd 
expt same. No tobacco, please 
Box 4576 Thanks 


BIWM, 27, 511" 180 Lbs hot, 
masc bodybuilder, seeks similar 
solid, well-rounded athietic man 
Send phone, letter, photobx 4557 


WM 27 avg looks body, sincere 
seeks dominant WF twenties-40s 
400 Commonwealth Ave, Bx 
CY134 


Couple, prot, disc, marr, 37 & 45 
wish to meet other cples for 
swinging and swapping. Box 407, 
310 Franklin St, Bos. 02110 


729 BOYLSTON 
STREET, 
| BOSTON, MA 
| 02116 ; 
(617) 424-1007 
New Yorke Los Angeles 
* Las Vegas 


1861 ‘Lt HSGIWSAON ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 





| feelings 
| civilized, compat hetero balanc- 


| 4607 
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BOSTON SEK 
GUIDE 


FALL EDITION 
Send °S.* to: 
GUIDE, Box MS- 


219,719 a cam 
Street, Newtonville, 
MA, 02160 


Message to a tfim S/M lady: care 
for some companionship, con- 
versation, a drink or two, 
satisfaction? With comfort, 
privacy, absolute discretion, no 
pressure, games or strings? 
Trim, sociable, understanding, 


| adept DWM, 40's awaits your 
| reply. Suite 152, 719 Washington 


St. Newtonville, MA 02160. 


ACCURATE 
ANSWERING 
SERVICE — 


Low Low Rates 
$15/month 

4 hour service 

ring live operators 

ALL ANYTIME AT 


254-2790 
FONDLING 
New group to develop touching 
skilis. Very slow, starts with ver- 
bal, no hands, fully clothed over 
sev meetings, wit discussion of 
All screened, super- 


feat 
ea 


ed group. Prof exper in groups 
doing. Free to test concept. Box 


TALL SEXY 


| Gorgeous F of color will cater to 
| your whims 
| 4605 


Luxury apt Box 


| German in need of green Card is 
| looking for caring respons. wife 


who wants to be able to live in 
Europe please call soon Box 
4604 


GWM 22 5'6 130 br bi gd Ikg 
seeks sim yng guy for friend no 
drugs photo/ ph pls Box 5115 
Congress St Nashua NH 03062 
Wood nymph and satyriasis 
looking for Bi females only with 
insatiable appetite. Send add or 
phone to box 4538 


EROTIC 
CHOCOLATES 
AC DC BIG BOY 
Matched sets 
Just in time for Christmas 
85 Mt. Auburn 
Harvard Sq. 
547-0695 


Dealer Prices Available 


MISTRESS/ 
ESCORT 


Highly sucessful world travelled 
businessman nds mistress 
/escort possibly leading to 
marriage. Must be 30's to mid 
40's extremely beaut loving 
demonstrative well groomed, in- 
telligent w great personality, 
sense of humor love of classical 
music, travel & things 
life. Please send & descr to 
Box 4541. 


G! /M,27, leaving for Long Beach’ 
C | around 29 81 (one way) 
Luoking for young mele 
a/drivers license to share driving 
and my bed. Must be good driver 





responsible and honest with me . 
Call Randy at 274-6163 bwtwn 
7&9pm only, to work out details. 


Box 4524. 


Somewhere is a youn: bright 
non-hairy GWM who will find this 
GWM 40 6ft 195ib. prof offers 
above avg str looks, ethics & 
ability to care & nurture. Both of 
us find bars and unproductive 
bore. Interests, goals, phone & 
foto if poss. Box 4543 


Attractive GWM 30's seeking 
kinky action from others. Pref 18- 
40 non-fat. Write descriptive 
letter of desires. Occupant Box 
214 No. Quincy, MA 02171. 


GAY/BI PARTIES 
Intimate private parties with 
various themes-discretion and 
confidentiality assured-for an in- 
vitation & info write box 4544 


HONCHO MANDATE-Gay men 
mag now seek vry attr men for 
centrfid models. Should be 
muscir-handsm face. Send 
photo dscrpt Box 4539. 


18-23 GWM? 
if you are 18-23 GWM and enjoy 
company of and occasional sex 
with older stable GWM with good 
pirit- No permanent 
relationship expected- Let's 
meet and talk. Box 4540. 


Tall trim single WM 41 sks a 
slender bristling witchy in- 

flowery woman 35-45. 
Bx 1172, Brocton, Ma 02403 


Coupis BiM/F. Att cpl she 34 he 
41 into all ex pn. Eager, cl, trndiy, 
endwd flex. 3 or tog, free spirit 
WMC. Bx 1122, Broc, 02403 


MANEQUINS 
| have many Female 
complete & in pieces. Great 
$10 & up. Serious inquiries 
Box 4404. 


MWM 39 self emp 
Woman to hold & 


outdoors 
Levis guttr smb cbt frnds Box 
234 104 Charies St Bos 02114 


So Shore wht Male mid 30 
Female 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL 1T WORKS 


at « 


PHOTO DELIGHT 

Tall young good looking L brown 
prof Male into instant pic, fine art 
of working it off alone sks an un- 
derstanding attr F to shr pics tel | 
am shy but v discr & honest no 
sex ok Sean Suite 180 719 Wash 
St Newtonville MA 02160 


THE GAY 
HUB MAP 


If you’re gay and 
want to know where 
to go and how to get 
there — this spe- 
cially-created City 
Guide Map is for 
you. Contains an 
overall map of the 
city plus another 
map and index of 
Boston’s gay bars, 
restaurants, etc. To 
order, send $1.50 & 
.50 mailing and 
handling to Gay 
Guide, Box 1000, 
367 Newbury St, 
Boston, MA, 02115. 


Richard’s 
Rt. 138 


BiWM sks BiM race not imp mst 
be bi no gys or drgs ikg for a sne 
pers thn sde | am 32 yr masc pia 
qu gy Worc Po Bx 1631634 
01607 


GAY PEOPLE 
Hypnosis & Therapy to reduce 
anxiety and enjoy your lifestyle. 
Lise. psy. Call INs. Rational Liv- 
ing 739-5063. Since 1964, ask 
around. 


SWM 36 well educ warm stable 
\d Ikg sks bright attractive W 25- 

85 for petite affair dsc yrsif 

Boston/ N Shore Box 4611 


W cpl, she 18 he 32 both slim, at- 
trac tive seek cpl for TE 
Photo will —“ ours. PO 5 
Pawtucket R.1. 02862. Will travel. 


SWM 30 gdikg loves women 30- 
50 who will take part in my 
fetishes in exchange for yours. 
Send if poss. Will answer 
all PO Box 129 E Walpole Ma 
02032. 


FRIEND&GIRLFRND 
Tired of bars, hassies, insinc? 
Lkg fr metiow tms & warm frnd? 
My husb is hndsm, WM, sens, & 
pis me thrly. Id Ik to share hm w 
the right F bec it wd pis us. Mst 
be intel, affec, cin, sincere on 
sincere replys pis Newton LF 
34 02162 


GWM cpl 254826 both gd 
ikg&masc r seeking well hng grk 
act top man to it a fantasy 
send hot itr & phone to PO Box 
3695 Portland ME 04101 photo 
very helpful Let’s do it 


Nashua area 


gays see 
iscellany- 4 


FETISH 


) 


& 
FANTASY 
Phone 
Service 


\ 


Call the Mistress 


H(212 741-0216 


Hello. I'm 22, 5°11", 190 Ibs. 
Endwd. Looking for sexy woman 
or woman to swing with. 
giving & receiving Fr. and other 
things. Photo and phone. PO Box 
48 am Ma 02180 


GWM 29 5°10 170 gdikg masc 
sks Gdikg M for gd times sex & 
real frndshp. Lets share & enjoy 
Life PO Box 33 Worc 01606 


Attr GWM 27 5°10 160 dkbr hr & 
eyes w/moust sks same for 
frndshp sex poss rel. Photo if 
avail Box 928, W Acton MA 
01720 

GWM 28 5'10 125 blond blue 
eyes smooth body young looking 
cute masc prof seeks GWM in 
20's for reitnship Quincy area 
Box 4609 





. LOVING SPACE 
Enjoy a relaxing rendevous with 
a loving lady who aims to please. 
Easy to reach from Mass Pike 
Lets make friends! Box 4182 


TO PLACE YOUR 
Phoenix 
Classified 
BY MAIL, 


PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 


Serving Rhode Island, 
Boston & nerby areas. 


ENCORE trv. 


The escort & model re- 
ferral service with the larg- 
est selection of charming & 
attractive young ladies & 
gentlemen. The most rea- 
sonable referral fees avail- 
able for men, women & 
couples at your home, of- 
fice, or hotel. 

po A escorts also avail- 
able. 


Call 

1-(401) 738-8770 
Open every day 

from 10 a.m.-12 midnight 
Openings for attractive 
and personable female 
models & escorts in the 
Boston & Worcester area 





CLASSIC 


individual or couple | 
_When quality makes ° 
ithe difference — one 


encounter will tell you 
! why! 


DA1-5605 


Exclusive outcalls. 
Calis must be 
verified. 
Discretion assured. 


Also servicing 
Suburban 
locations 


MASSAGE BY WOMEN 


Richard’s Athietic Chub 


230 Turnpike St., Canton, Mass. 


Featuring 


@ Seven Massage Rooms 
® Ten Lovely Masseuses 
® Always on Duty 


$10.00 Discount Saturday & Sunday 
$5 Discount with this ad Monday - Friday 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
N.-SAT., 11 AM-11 PM_ SUN., 


MO 


Te Ps? 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 


SLIM COUPLES 


Hand: white BiMale 38 safe 


quest. Box 1411 Nashua, NH 
03061. 


Attn: Bored working girls. After a 
lousy day at the office listening to 


ESCORTS 


Escort. Call 484-1816. 


MS. AMBER 


ices available. 
BOSTONS BEST 
for a lovely escort with 


& experience cali ITE 
ESCORTS 8-12pm 426-1870 We 
serve all Boston area Hotels. 


COLLEGE ESCORT 
Are you a professional 

the com; for . 
theatre, etc? Blond GWM 


escort! 


(N/A on Swedish) 


Rt. 128 to exit 64S Rte. 138 Stoughton - 
Gatwo miles and Richard’s will be on your left. 828-4000 


een Ry, 


Private escort- 735-9252. 43 


Boston’s newest 
and finest 
escort referral 
service. Don’t 
be alone. 
Attractive male 
and female 
escorts 
available. To 
arrange for 
your escort 


Call 926-0446 


Open 7 days a week 
between 10 AM 
and 12 midnight 


All calls verified 


Openings for escorts 
always available 
= 


1 PM-12 AM 


eis e pate 


me; 


Exciusive GWM for yng discreet 

massage hotels or my high rise 

best in Bos in or out 536-1762 
HARVARD — 


491-037 
Warming relaxing massage. 


HONEYDEW 
For a man who desires a heavy, 
voluptuous woman. Please call 
262-1515.in calls and outcalis. 


“Tricks of the Trade” evaluations 
of Boston male masseurs. For 
disc mailing send $15 check or 
MO to Escort Enterprises Box 
117 291 Huntington Ave Boston 
MA 02115 


Relaxing m 


by voluptuous 
WF 48. Box 208: 


West Peabody 


Steve, yng GWM, 18 brown 
haireyes. Avail for mass 536- 
2302. 


Body-builder will massa 
only. Cail anytime 324-5815 


GAY MASSAGE 
21 yo GWM coll student will heip 
you through your day 782-6108 
in or out discretion assured 


TNT | 
| For a relaxing sensual ex-| 
| perience by two women, 
| call Tiffany. | 
| 965-0656 
| Outcalis only 

All calis verified 


Discretion assured 
SE eee 1a 


men 





‘ ‘ : 3 2 


eto 
666-5803 
ESCORT 
SERVICE 
“Any Place e Any 
Time” 
Outcalls Only 


REBECCA 
262-0668 


Escorte Massage 
outcall service 
Hotele Offices 

Residence 


Masseuses-& Escorts 
needed 


ESCORTS 
OPPORTUNITY_ 


for attractive 
escorts and modeis in the 
Island, Boston & 
Worcester area. Must have a 
good personality and enjoy 
meeting new people. 
earning . 401-738 
8779 


FOLLOW YOUR INSTINCTS, Cail 
2272568, massage given by 
female 


Jayne pre-op will fulfill all 
ee eee 


Relax and enjoy a by 
one or two ladies. 536- 4 : 


Massage by @ young handsome 

athletic GWM call Doug 267-7111 

discretion assured. 
ALEXANDRIA 


Let the stunning pre-op wer 
vour heart Conv Loc 367-1486 


sepeege by Brandy & Karra call 

266-6724. Catch us if vou can._ 
PETER 

Massage GWM you tried the rest 

now try the best. Into all scenes. 

Come! 262-8652. 


Massace Near MGH call 367- 
1432 


COFFEE 
& VANILLA 
two wonderful flavors 
491-8268 
10-10 
Tate atta 
Males only. Guy, 536-8625. 


Masssge for men by male- 
Outcall only 938-1196. 


BWM Biond athletic 19 new to 
Eastern Mass. Rob 262-4617. 


{ . Outcall . No & 
So Shore areas 24 hrs 564-3963, 


BBM availabie for dom. massage 
Troy 262-4617 


DAWN 


Put a little sunshine in 
your day. Call 232-2019 
from 10-5. 


FR MASSAGE 
erotic fr massage for 


women only. Box 4527 
Gey Mass.by weil built/equiped 
athletic male. Jefl 206-2544 _ 


Y ge t . t 
oung women for n 
: call 254-8008 10am- 


FANTASY & 
DREAMS, INC. 


Bi WM men only Vince 277-5908 
Massage for a by 
| py p eee in Nashua 
H_ at 603 882-1665 inf & appnt. 

TH , 

Classy lady avail for therapeutic 
mass. Many extras. New Eng out- 
Tracy 20 Refined maie 482-5721 


iG 22 
Bi/WM str apr student-slim 
ooyen bid very versatile 482- 


Do you have a taste for perfec- 
tion and the money to back it up? 
Call Timothy, 482-5721. 
MASSAGE PLUS 
Jeff (24) nat masculline, 
totally versatile 482-5721 
CANDIS 


Massage by lovely woman 286- 
0588. 


LYNN 
Former yoga instructor 
specializing in stimulat- 
ing therapeutic massage 
lis here with a slow hand 
land a gentle touch. 


Foxy Lady + 
720-4941 


Lovely & exciting after 5:00. 
Weekend 10 to 10 out. 344-1619 


"CALL ME” 
Petite sensuous fox 277-3493. 


GOBBLE GOBBLE 
Mrs. urkey says 
gobbie over to my place- 
for a soothing, relaxing 
massage, the perfect way 
to pick up your holiday 
spirit. 

Call Susan at 662-0454 
10am to 5pm Mon-Sat. 
Discretion assured. 


MICHAEL 
Hot GWM 22 masculine 
well-built will rub you the 
right way. My apartment 
or your Boston hotel only. 

536-8730 

9 am-4 pm 


Massage GWM relax-enjoy- 
release whit br hr biue eyes. Call 
262-8652 ask for Roger. 


All fantasies fufilled by three 
lovely preops 387-1998 


eceage by young male 

Framingham Marlboro area stu- 
dent rates available, 485-5831 
Interested in m ? Don't be 
shy, give it a try. 757-7109 
Massage at my piace. Tall blond 

.. (F) astrologer! Write Box 4226 


ANGIE 


The Supreme”Ar of a | 


relaxing massage is like 
nothing you have ever 
‘experienced so far unless 
you call: 
~§66-6471 
~~ Mer only. Jeff 266-3433 
Excellent opportunity for the flex- 
ible woman. Excetient no ex- 


pay 
per necessary will train Call 267- 
4684. 


For a trip to Plato's Retreat whils 
in NYC call 201-568-7614 


Ed 236-2256- Vers BiW/M only. 


Revitalizing m 
the day! Gretchen 


Massage-Males good rub erotic 
movies student rates. Call ver- 
satile Jeff 877-6380 24 hours. 


Ted 267-4925 

Jack 267-4925 

Tired tonely need a massage + 
fine company call 566-1819 


Let a pretty gir! m 
your troubles. Boston 
Outcalis oniv. 262-2299. 


12pm-8; 
dave 


DELICIOUS 
DIANNE 


let this tall blonde beauty 
your bives away. 

Good location, very 

discreet. Lite dom. 


266-8106 


bones 


any time of 
77 ‘ 


away 
Camb. 


UMMM! PRE-OPS 


best of both worids 
our belts, our 
stock our pleasure 


SABRINA & LUNA 


566-1325 
WHY ANYONE ELSE? 


Massage by GWM, call Joe 267- 


71:11 


KEVIN 
Massage: 


MANDALA 


HOUR LONG- 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


Where the Supreme Art of 
Practiced. 





ELEGANCE 
Exquisite! College Ed. 
Former 


stunning - graceful fig- 
ure. Condo tuxury 5-10 
min. walk from Copley Sq. 
Hotels & Pru. Robin. 


BODY HEAT 


Hot blooded italian male 5'7 


NEW 
YOUNG PROF WOMEN 
ref 783- 


for relaxing massage 
4455 Caili0am-10pm only. in 
and outcails. 


ATTENTION 
GENTLEMEN 


For a relaxing & enjoy- 
able massage in a clean 
and pleasant atmos- 
phere call 482-8246 and 
ask for Sheena 


TOTAL 
HEALING 
MASSAGE 
Our gentle, cheerful atmo- 
sphere will ease your 
mind, while you experi- 
ence a complete thera- 
peutic massage at its fin- 
est. Cali Linda's 


7 days 


TROY 


A clean-cut all-Ameri- | 
can boy to fulfull your 
fantasy. Discretion re- 


quired ured. 


SUBURBAN SENSES 
Rea's back with man: 


MASSAGE 
Men get your MASSAGE 
at ELFIE’s GARDEN OF 
EDEN. Expert Swedish, 
Powder, or Russian Oak- 
leat Massage Uniimited 
use of sauna and steam 
room. Come to 65 Mid- 
diesex Tpk., Burlington or 
call: 272-8660 
New Hours: Mon -Sat 
tlam to 11:30pm 
Ask for our 





® Large Screen TV. Lounge 


EVERYDAY SPECIAL ® Complimentary Coffee & 


Juice Bar 
* Tropical Room with 
| Whirlpool & Sauna 
® Massage by Masseusses 
Available | 
®@ Open Mon-Sat 11 a.m.-12 
am 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


599-0329 


821 Lynnway, Lynn, MA 
15 min. from downtown 


GENTLEMAN 


1-344-5630 
MASSAGE 


BEACON BELL 1-2-3 1 Beacon At Tremont 723-8110 


PRINCE OF 
== ca | @rthur 
NORTH SHORE a rs 


pause that refreshes 664- 


WHAM ByeT 
BOL 
HieAT 
OES a GHARLES 18: 2+ 3 195 Cambridge St. Near Gov. Ctr. 227-1330 
if relaxation and leisure is your _ enseeman i} 
pleasure call me 341-1144. , 4 Ge 


‘FRIDAY FRIDAY 
~ G THE 13th B THE 13th panr2 


RAIDERS OF THE 
vo LOSTARK. queen. 


L861 “Lt YSGWSAON ‘OM NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSO8 3H1 


RAIDERS OF THE 


omeamenn LOSTARK pG 


Pi ALLEY @°2 237 Wash, St. Near Gov. Ctr. 227-6676 


sasedl Lt CORTES Bers tedey 1/20 geesy span amc mogenrs Oe Mrs Teves 


SHUTTLE § —_—Raggedy Man 


IANS 267-8181 ENT 
B41 Boylston St. Opp. Pru. Ctr. 


we FANTASY 
MASSAGE 


Your Fantasy is our 
specialty 
PRE-OPS 


WOMAN s : n> Sal : 
= Ue Liberty Tree Malt 777-1618/500:3122} 81° 
de wiles | TIMEBANDITS| 
~.. eed : : e 
! 


FRIDAY FRIDAY 
THE 13th ® THE 13th panr2 


WORLD PREMIERE ENGAGEMENT 
DECEMBER 3, 1981 





BUSINESSMAN’S 
COMMODITY 


LOVELY 
LACEY 
RELAX & ENJOY 
367-3454 


TRY TINA 
10 percent discount 
‘ with this ad 
discreet, reasonable 


Outcalls only, 
5 PM-1 AM 


CORY 


Lay back and relax with 
masculine curly haired 
college student-athlete. 
Gets the job done righ 


DREAMS 
Hot dominant stud will ful- UNLIMITED 
fil! all fantasies. Submis- 
sives, slaves, fantasizers 
— When you need it, cail 


720-2103 

DEBBY | Bob 

Lovely lady for the in calls 
iscri 


and 
out calls 


617-926- 
6862 


10 AM-1 AM 7 Days, 
212 Central Street 


MASSAGE 
OPPORTUNITY 


SO IEC AT ts 
Massuse needed call 289-1811 


TAKE A RESTI 
Phone Dyann to locate the 
best. If you're tired of 
being led on w/ seductive 
words, be led on w/ the 
Seductress. 


284-4596 - 9 am-3.:pm 


RATED #1 


was rated 5 


BIF wtd prtime 864-5480 aft 6 
MASSEUSES 
Excellent money. Health plan 
available. Full and part time. Will | 
train, 547-9179. } 


* magazine. 
Massage by GWM. 


284-1161 _ 


wealth Ave., Brighton. In- 
quire 738-1151 


*THE GUARANTEE: | tt your non-commercial ad in 


the Apartments, For Sale, Roommates, Cars, Cycles, House- 
mates, Musical instruments, Pets, Rides, A/V, Studios, Seasonal 
Rentals, Travel or Wanted categories doesn't work after you've 
bought it in advance for two consecutive weeks we will keep run- 
ning Se come 08 Se a eee Alli you have to do is call us 
by WEDNESDAY during the week of the ad's second appearance 
(and every successive week by WEDNESDAY) & tell us to rerun 
the same ad. You must call EVERY week — missing a week voids 
the Guarantee. Cancellations, changes & corrections must be 
made by TUESDAY of the week of the ad's first appearance. (No 
change in Guarantee ads after this time.) 


PRICING YOUR AD: 


4 tor $6.25 
2 for $3.75 
$4.00 
$6.25 
$7.50 

-50 

$5.00 


PLACE ADS 
AT: 


DEADLINES: 


CLASSIFIED OFFICE: 367 Newbury St., Corner of Newbury St. & Mass. Ave., Mon.-Fri. 8:30-6. 
IN BOSTON: NEXT DOOR: CHRISTY’, 359 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., until 2 AM 


ABGOLUTE DEADLINE — 5:30 THURS. 

DEADLINE FOR CHANGES AND CANCELLATIONS I$ 4:30 TUES. No changes can be made in 
guerantee ade after the first two 

ALL CLAIMS FOR ADVERTISING ERRORS MUST BE MADE WITHIN 7 DAYS FROM DATE OF 
PUBLICATION. ' 


BOX NUMBERS: Service charge is $5.00 for each week advertised. Advertisers may pick up mail 
at our office 9-5 weekdays. Mail is held for 4 weeks after the last time the box number appears in 
the ad and will be forwarded if a large self-addressed stamped envelope accompanies the ad... 


Readers who wish to respond to a box should address their replies to Box ____ c/o Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds, 367 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 02115. 

in PERSONALS and PERSON TO PERSON only: Only our boxes and P.O. boxes may be used if 
you desire a response: Phone numbers and addresses are not acceptable and will result in 
rejection of your ad. 

The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject advertising which may result in legal action or 
which we consider to be in poor taste. We also reserve the right to determine category 
placement and suitability. For your protection, all advertisers must enclose tull name, address and 
telephone number. This information is strictly confidential; however, we cannot print your ad 
without it. The Boston Phoenix has no control over classified advertisers. Hence, we cannot assure 
you that your inquiry will be answered or that the product or service is accurately presented 
PLEASE NOTE! No ad will be accepted without en Individus!’s phone number. 


To piace a Job Opportunity ad. please caii Dick Denzer at 536-5390 x554 or 53§-5390 «471 


BOX 
NUMBERS: 


Lines 

Extra lines 

7 pt. ight headiines 
7 pt. bold headlines 
9 pt. bold headiines 
Capitalized words 
Box numbers 


Tore. pete TD" 


payable in acvance 


TO CALL IN 
AN AD, 


DIAL 
i ae - EM 


minimum cost $6.25 for regular Classifieds 


The foliowing information is strictly confidentia!. We cannot print your ad without 


INSERTION DATE . 
CATEGORY 


HEADLINES | Commercial Rate 


Name 


Address___.— ee nate 





ant 
= 


ee a a ee eee ane ee Regular Rate 


7 pt. light $4.00 $5.50 7 pt. light 


SE es ee aS ae ee 
$8.75 7 pt. bold 


MAIL TO 7 pt. bold $6.25 
$9.50 9 pt. bold 


THE BOSTON il ee el 
ix 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


‘ : “ an en Se OS } 
CLASSIFIED DEPT. | ae Baer 
367 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MA 02115 a +++ ++ 4+ 


CHARGE IT! TTT tT 


= ak 
OMC OVISA O AMEX SE a ee Se ee ee a ee 
Card# 


Bank # 
Exp. Date 
Signature 


Commercial Retes 


——- 4 





. a em nae TT 
| 





$4.25 
$4.25 
$4.25 
$4.28 


ce oe Com 

| | 

= Ge GEER Gan GED GD Gee ee 
| 


-+>—4 
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—$4 44 —A—__4+. + —. —+--~— 


a To 
} 


a ee ae 


$4.25 


-—---> -— - ~~ 


yo 





+ - 
P $4.25 
} 


-+ + + + . 


gE5E TESS LEETE 


; | 
-—t— TT 4—-$—4—___4_4 4-4 4 
NOTE: When placing classified eds through the mail or drop-off points, DO NOT SEND | j $4.25 
OO oes een See See oe 1 23 4 5 6 7 8 9 1 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
receipts MUST accompany ALL refund requests. 

SPECIAL PERSON TO PERGON RATE: $4.00 tor 4 LINES. $5.00 BUYS BOX NUMBER SERVICE FOR 4 WEEKS. 





wv 


HOURS: CAMBRIDGE, Mon. thru Fri., 10 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., 
P.M., DEDHAM, SPRINGFIELD, FRAMINGHAM, Morn. thru Sat., 10 
., DANVERS, Mon. thru Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., MANCHESTER, 
hru Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. 


Today The Convenient W. 
tine Your Lecionane Change Aceoeat. 
We Also Honor VISA and MasterCard. 





_ BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


What's new in American pla 


37 hen playwright David Mamet introduced Al 
W Pacino to Tom Bloom and Joe Cacaci; codi- 
rectors of the American Premiere Stage, he 
said, ‘‘I-want you to meet two guys who started a thea- 
ter on balls!’’ And that’s about what it takes to breeze 
into New York as Bloom and Cacaci did last year, and, 
armed with little more than the notion of founding a 
Boston showcase for new American plays, convince 
seven playwrights to contribute brand-new (or in Ma- 
met's case, slightly used) one-acts to christen a fledg- 
ling ‘theater company. Sufficiently encouraged by the 
response to their benefit-debut last November, which 
featured new pieces by, among others, Israel Horovitz, 
Arthur Kopit, and John Guare, Bloom and Cacaci have 
once more taken manhood in hand and called up every 
playwright they've ever heard of to solicit material for 
the festival of one-acts currently playing at the Hasty 
Pudding Theater. 

The program — nine plays if three separate eve- 
nings that run two weeks apiece — offers an interest- 
ing array of New American Playwrights. Some of them 
are fairly well known (Mamet, Lanford Wilson, Romu- 
lus Linney); others are unknown (Linda Segal), or at 
least not known as playwrights (Cliff Robertson, Shel 
Silverstein). But the ones who probably best represent 
the spirit of the festival are Grace McKeaney, Percy 
Granger, and Gus Edwards. Neither beginners nor 
Broadway veterans, they have started their promising 
careers in the kind of regional and institutional thea- 
ters that Boston, until lately, has woefully lacked. Al- 
though they may have a passing acquaintance with 
Samuel French and Joseph Papp, they are virtually un- 
known to Joe Q. Boston, whom the exigencies of thea- 
ter life in a tryout town have encouraged to think that 
“new playwright” means Bernard Slade. 

* * - 

I first heard about Grace McKeaney from someone 
who said that she looks like a Cliffie and writes like a 
cross between Peter Handke and Wendy Wassefstein. I 
can’t vouch for the former charge — I caught Mc- 
Keaney on the phone just as she was packing up her 
Maine summer house to return to Evanston, Illinois, 
where she lives with her husband and four-year-old 
daughter —. but her play Fits and Starts (to be per- 
formed at"APS November 24 through December 6) is 
incriminating evidence of the latter. Heroine Babs, a be- 
leaguered and suicidal housewife, has a talking dog, 
keeps her mother in the closet, berates the audience and 
vacuums her rug at the same time, drinks Drano, and 


by Don Shewey 


ascends to heaven on a rope; you just know when she 
gets across Lake Constance, she'll be incredible. 
Originally from Philadelphia, the 29-year-old play- 
wright began her theater career studying acting at 
Northwestern. She wrote her first play, Brother’s Keep- 
ers, because ‘I had played several heavy roles back-to- 
back, and I wanted to do something else.’’ She sent the 
play to Yale and was accepted into the playwriting pro- 
gram, but at the time she felt ‘too green.’’ A year later, 
after completing her second play, Jubilee, she decided 
she was ready for Yale; what made the difference was 
that she had spent the intervening year doing unof- 
ficial postgraduate work in Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, with the legendary acting teacher Alvina Krause. 
While keeping a journal for Krause’s classes Mc- 
Keaney discovered that she was more of a writer than 
actor. ‘As an actor, f had-no critical sense. | worked on 
instinct. | learned craft and historical placement at 
Yale.” She got her first production in 1976 at the Yale 
Cabaret; the play, The Coming of Mr. Pine, also won 
her the Molly Kazan Award when it was performed at 
the Yale Club in New York. Fits and Starts was written 
in 1976, premiered at Yale in ‘77, and the following 
year had productions at the WPA Theater in New 
York, the Women’s Theater of Seattle, and the North 
Lake Repertory Company in Evanston, which asked 
her to be its playwright-in-residence the year she got 
out of Yale. There she wrote Who They Are and How It 
Is with Them, a theatrically ambitious play using live 
actors in front of film settings. A collaboration with 
fellow Yalie Lewis Black called On the Fritz was done at 
the Ensemble Studio Theater in New York, and Mc- 
Keaney’s most recent play, a realistic family drama (and 
admittedly a bid for commercial success) called Last 
Looks, was done last summer at the O'Neill Center's 
National Playwrights’ Conference in Connecticut. 


Between teaching play writing at Northwestern and 
working on a screenplay with her husband, she’s fid- 
dling with two plays-in-progress: Run Deep, “a love 
story about terrorism,” and Going Astray, which she 
describes as similar in tone to Fits and Starts. 


* . » 


Percy Granger began his professional career as an 
actor at the Provincetown Playhouse on the day his 
draft notice arrived in 1968. After graduating from 
Harvard with honors in English literature, he taught 
gym for six months and hated it, soi} when Uncle Sam 
beckoned he chose to go underground for four years 


ywrights 


(two of them in Montreal), acting in stock under the 
name Percy Harkness. Eventually, he was appre- 
hended on a bus coming back from Canada; he spent 
four days in jail, and then the case — tried in his home 
state of Oklahoma — was thrown out on a technicality. 
In a way, getting caught was a blessing; it relieved him 
of the fugitive’s paranoia. “I did a show in Atlanta once 
during that time, and I remember when I got off the bus 
the first thing I saw was this place that had a sign say- 
ing ‘Businessmen’s topless luncheon’ and next to that a 
sign saying ‘Hippies and draft dodgers not welcome.’ | 


_ thought it was directed at me.” 


Those years on the lam gave Granger the idea for his 
first major play, Studs Edsel, which was done in Prov- 
incetown, at the Folger Theater in Washington, DC, 
and at the Ensemble Studio Theater. EST also pro- 
duced a brace of Western one-acts, Leavin’ Cheyenne 
and Working Her Way Down, the latter of which first 
saw life on Canadian TV as “The Mankillers’’ and is 
Granger's contribution to the APS fest (to be per- 
formed December 8 through 20): Eminent Domain, 
which he says is about ‘‘two ambitious people facing 
old age,” started out at the O'Neill in 1977, went on to 
Princeton's McCarter Theater, the Seattle Rep, and 
New Hampshire’s Peterborough Players; and it opens 
next spring at Broadway’s Circle in the Square. But his 
best-received play so far is a one-act done at Lincoln 
Center last winter; a hilarious though wrenching 
naturalistic drama, Vivien portrays the difficult rela- 
tionship beween a young theater director and his men- 
tally ill father. ‘Let me ask you something,” Vivien 
says when his son takes him out on a day pass from the 
nuthouse, “is your wife a woman?” And the old man 
brings a novel perspective to the son’s production of 
The Seagull: “So many people, so unhappy — that's 
Communism for ya!’ 

Surprisingly, the 36-year-old playwright has for sev- 
eral years supported himself and his family (he and his 
wife Helen have two young sons) primarily by writing 
radio drama — which may explain why most of his 
plays come in hour-long chunks. “Coming up with an 
idea — that’s easy,”’ said Granger when | visited him re- 
cently in the cozily cluttered study of his Upper West 
Side apartment. ‘What's hardest for me is taking the 
second step. I’m at last past the stage where I wanted to 
write pseudo-Shakespearean poetry; radio has trained 
me that play writing is about what's essential, that 


every line has to advance the story. Now I keep think- _ 


Continued on page 2 
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‘courage 
_ Ironically, nowadays it would seem that 


by Kathie Min 


ational Children’s Book Week, 
N which will be observed this year 


from November 16 to 22, was es- ' 


tablished in 1919, during a period that is 
often called the golden age of children’s 
literature. World War I was over, and 
progressive education and child psy- 
chology were turning people’s interest 
toward children. Children’s literature was 
just starting to be taken seriously. In 1919 
Macmillan appointed the first children’s 
book editor; other publishing companies 
soon followed suit. In 1922, the John 
Newbery Medal was established to en- 
better children’s books. 


children’s literature is taken too ser- 
iously, as the books our children read risk 
attack by those, on the left as well as the 
right, who fear possible adverse effects 
on young and impressionable minds. 
Still, in an age that weans children on the 
tube instead of the text, the campaign for 
better children’s books seems as timely 
now as it did in 1922. 

Ethel Heins, editor of the Horn Book, a 
bimonthly magazine about children’s lit- 
erature, is a key figure in that campaign. 
She reminds me of my elementary-school 
librarian, Mrs. Ward, a woman I remem- 
ber because of her extreme enthusiasm 
for children’s books. After I had ex- 
hausted the school library, Mrs. Ward got 
me books from the high school and dis- 
cussed them with me as if I were a friend 
rather than a nine-year-old. She made me 
understand that children’s literature was 
not kid’s stuff, that it was as important 
and powerful as adult literature, and that 
I was to be envied my discovery of the 
best of these books. 

Ethel Heins displays this same enthu- 
siasm, and it is no surprise to find that 
she herself has been a children’s li- 
brarian, first at the New York Public Li- 
brary and then in Boston. Her office is 
stacked with books on children’s litera- 
ture, and the walls of the Horn Book's of- 
fice on Park Square are lined with nota- 
ble books that I remember having loved 
when I was younger. 

Heins says, ‘We feel that we should re- 
flect what we'd like to see in children’s 
literature.’’ The magazine started in a 
primitive form in 1916, when a woman 
named Bertha Mahoney Miller estab- 
lished a suggested purchase list for par- 
ents who wanted to buy books for their 
children. Miller managed the Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls, on Boylston Street, 
which was sponsored by the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. In 
1924, her modest list evolved into the 
Horn Book, and it has since become an 
invaluable guide for parents, teachers, 
and librarians. 

“Bertha Miller was way ahead of her 
time in the field of parent education,”’ 
says Heins. The first Horn Book, printed 
in October of 1924, contained one- or 
two-line reviews, such as the one for a 
book called Greylight, by Anne Bos- 
worth Greene: “When you have read 
Greylight, you will love the silvery-white 
Shetland pony, and you will know what 


: he thinks and feels.” Or the even more 


succinct review of Buttercup Days, by 
Ethel Cook Eliot: ‘A charming story of 
children who play with fairies.”’ 
Today's Horn Book is 100-plus pages 
of long reviews of major literary works 
for children, such as Maurice Sendak’s 
Outside Over There, and scholarly essays 
on all aspects of children’s literature. 


‘Heins writes intelligence and balanced 


editorials on such, topics as the 


importance of reading for children and 
the dangers of censorship. 

Although the Horn Book is much more 
sophisticated now than it was in the be- 
ginning, the overall format hasn't 
changed. The original cover, an illustra- 
tion by Randolph Caldecott, famous 
19th-century children’s book illustrator, 
can still be found on each issue; it de- 
picts three huntsmen on horseback blow- 
ing horns. The image, says Heins, is that 
the publication is ‘‘blowing the horn’’ for 
boys and girls, heralding the advent of 
new good books. The original horn books 
were actually plaques of wood; they were 
covered with transparent sheep’s horn, 
under which was placed the alphabet or 
lessons. Both ideas are preserved in the 
current Horn Book, which . celebrates 
good, books for children and also studies 
these books as literature. 

With about 3000 books published for 
children and young adults in the United 
States every year, the Horn Book's staff 


_of three, plus a small reviewing board, 


has its work cut out for it. All fiction is 
read, and the more unusual nonfiction is 
also considered. Only the best of these are 
reviewed. Says Heins, ‘We are still do- 
ing what Bertha Miller was doing 60 
years ago, separating the sheep from the 
goats.” 

Heins explains that though the Horn 
Book does not review only books pop- 
ular with children, it doesn’t concentrate 
on children’s books that adults like, 
either. ‘‘We keep a mental eye on the au- 
dience,”’ says Heins. “We provide a 
human link between the child and the 
book.” 

Despite major changes in the subject 
matter of children’s books-over the 
decades, Heins believes tht the criteria for 
what makes a good children’s book re- 
main the same. ‘Story is elemental,’’ says 
Heins. “The power of narrative is as im- 
portant now as it ever was. There has to 
be a motivation to keep the pages turn- 
ing. Children like to ask, ‘what happens 
next?” 

When she talks about censorship and 
message books for children, Heins’s be- 
nign librarian demeanor turns obstinate. 
“Literature should not be in the business 
of teaching children — that’s for schools,” 
she says. ‘‘Literature is to teach nothing 
but what it’s like to be a human being. 
Moralistic books are as dull as can be.” It 
is Heins’s belief that literature will re- 
flect society and societal changes as a nat- 
ural course of things, without having to 
revert to propaganda or didacticism. | 
think of books like The Sneetches, by Dr. 
Seuss, which taught me more about. pre- 


Ethel Heins 
judice through delightful fantasy than 
any overt message book could have. 

Heins has been engaged in a running 
battle over the issue of censorship in chil- 
dren’s books. Her editorials speak elo- 
quently against literature as ‘‘whipping 
boys’ for social and educational re- 
formers. ‘The line has to" be drawn be- 
tween censorship and selectivity. And it 
has to be done in a sane and rational 
manner. 

Attacking children’s books is not the 
sole province of a Moral Majority intent 
on wiping out secular humanism. Pro- 
tests have been made against such classics 
as Huck Finn for promoting racial stereo- 
types and Peter Pan for depicting the 
handicapped as evil. Such arguments, ac- 
cording to Heins, are not only ridiculous 


Playwrights 
Continued from page 1 


ing of something Chekhov wrote in a 
letter to someone who sent him a play: 
‘Where's the great idea?’ It’s very chic 
now to end plays with a shrug of the 
shoulders. But I feel like someone has to 
have learned something or lost some- 
thing. There has to be a Big Idea.” 

After the exposure he got with Vivien, 
Granger was deluged by producers want- 
ing to know what Big Ideas he had for 
film and TV. On his desk there’s a pile of 
paperbacks about ‘60s radicals for a 
screenplay he’s just completed. And he 
tells me about a pilot he’s written for a 
CBS series about a maverick lawyer 
(loosely based on David Scondras), set in 
the Fenway area of Boston; the pro- 
ducers hated it and asked him to shift the 
focus from preserving ‘ neighborhoods, 
which was Granger's initial interest, to a 
more formulaic little-guy-against-the- 
system situation, a la Quincy. He has 
mixed feelings about pursuing the series 
further. ‘Every playwright I know says, 
‘Do it! You'll be set up for life.’ My own 
preference would be to keep film and TV 
writing to a minimum.” 

* * 7 


but also unfair to the intelligence of chiJ- 
dren, who though young should be al- 
lowed to make their own judgments 
about what they read. Reading is, after 
all, an intrinsic part of the critical pro- 
cess that children learn as they grow old- 
er — a process that is nartured by 
imaginative and challenging books. 

The Horn Book is celebrating this year’s 
children’s book week, along with the 
100th anniversaries of Pinocchio (a book 
that makes fun of people with big noses) 
and Treasure Island, and the 50th anni- 
versary of the beloved Babar books. As 
children’s literature continues to draw 
fire from all sides, it is a safe bet that 
books like Babar and Pinocchio will en- 
dure, their excellence unsullied by the 
fury of their detractors. 0 


Gus Edwards doesn’t make a living 
writing plays, either, but he makes more 
than enough tending bar at the Marvin 
Gardens restaurant on upper Broadway 
to support his labor of love. “I had of- 
fers for TV, but I was afraid of learning 
bad habits,” he said when I met him af- 
ter work and went to a quieter bar across 
the street to chat. “I’m suggestible, and 
I'm afraid that after a while I wouldn't 
know the difference between what was 
good and what wasn’t. I’m back in the ro- 
mantic 1950s when they were play- 
wrights and that’s it. Edward Albee never 

~wrote a film script. I like the purity of 
that.” 


Edwards made a splashy debut on the 
New York theater scene in 1977. The Ne- 
gro Ensemble Company did two of his 
plays, The Offering and Black Body 
Blues, in one season, and another, Old 
Phantoms, followed less than a year la- 
ter; a subsequent production of Weep 
Not for Me made him the most-pro- 
duced playwright at NEC. What makes 
Edwards’s plays particularly notable is 
that though they deal with the family, a 
territory familiar to naturalistic black 
drama, they reflect the influence of Pinter 
and Albee much more than the kitchen- 
sink realism of The River,Niger or A.Rai- 


‘sin in the Sun. 





Rob Taylor’s journey 


into the abyss 


by Philip Zaleski 


here are two kinds of sports: those 
that pit human against human, 
and those that pit human against 
gravity. The latter — which include ski- 
ing, hang-gliding, pole-vaulting, bal- 
looning, and any activity where the body 
. soars+or slides in blissful defiance of na- 
ture’s — often prove dangerous, 
sometimes deadly. The most perilous of 
them all is mountaineering; hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, die on the slopes each 
year. 

Few know more about the hazards of 
mountains than Sudbury native Rob 
Taylor, a professional climber and vet- 
eran of several alpine search-and-rescue 
missions. When I spoke to him in Boston 
last month, Taylor was still limping from 
a severe injury sustained during a first as- 
sault on the Breach Wall of Mount Kili- 
manjaro — a climb detailed in his book, 
The Breach: Kilimanjaro and the Con- 
quest of Self (Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan; 254 pp.; $14.95). ‘““Moun- 
tains are dangerous,” he warned me in a 
voice colored by a Scottish burr, the re- 
sult of years clambering in the Highland 
crags. ‘Accidents do happen. It’s down- 
played a lot. The reality is that a lot of 
people that go up are not going to come 


“We tend to categorize ethnic work 
narrowly,” says Edwards, who grew up 
in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. “‘Coniing 
from a majority black society, I had a cer- 
tain distance from what was expected.” 
The 43-year-old playwright, as viva- 
cious and friendly as his plays are som- 
ber and menacing, moved to New York 
when he was 19 to be an actor; he studied 
with Stella Adler and Herbert Berghof 
and worked in movies such as Stiletto and 
The Pawnbroker. When he found he 
wasn't making a living acting anymore, 
he decided to change careers. ‘’I had to re- 
educate myself from a writer's point of 
view,” he says, and so he steeped him- 
-self in Pinter, Albee, and Tennessee Wil- 
liams (“the only poet of the theater’’). “I 
almost never write autobiographically. I 
frequently feel nostalgia for things I've 
never experienced, such as Paris in the 
‘20s. As I get older, though, I find I’m re- 
lating back more and more to things 
Caribbean.” His latest play, The Car- 
nival Is Over, is about a Caribbean gang- 
ster — ‘based on impressions I had when 
I was a kid.” 


& 

The NEC has served Edwards well, and 
he feels he will always be welcome there, 
but he is glad to be involved with the 
American Premiere Stage — which will 
include in its current festival Three Fallen 


down.” He counts himself among those 
the mountains will destroy: ‘I have this 
vision of the end. There’s a dome of 
snow, angling off at a very high place. 
The whole thing lets loose and I’m 
trapped. Then everything blacks out. I’ve 
had this dream several hundred times in 
the past 10 years.” 

The dream nearly materialized in 1978, 
when Taylor, already an accomplished 
climber on European and Asian peaks 
turned his eyes toward Africa. There 
Mount Kilimanjaro’s volcanic cone juts 
19,340 feet above the equatorial plains. 
Thick rain forests blanket the moun- 
tain’s base; an icy caldera crowns the 
peak. “I came into possession of some old 
photographs that showed a face, 75 miles 
from the nearest roadway, which was un- 
climbed. It was untouched. There was 
nothing written up about this side.”’ Tay- 
lor decided to mount an assault. He chose 
as his partner one of the world’s most re- 
nowned rock climbers, a man whom he 
designates as “Harley Warner.” In rock 
climbing, speed and agility are cardinal 
virtues. Warner had both, along with a 
driving ambition that sometimes amount- 
ed to reckless abandon. By combining 
Warner's acrobatic finesse with his own 


Angels, to be performed November 24 
through December 6. “I’m broadening 
my horizons a bit. I’d like to deal with 
different audiences. People in New York 
are very impressed by production. And I 
want to get away from the New York 
sensibility of always thinking, ‘What's 
this play going to do for my career?” 


Bloom and Cacaci — remember the two 
guys who started the theater on balls? — 
asked Edwards to be on APS’s literary ad- 
visory board, serving as a scout for new 
black plays. As a playreader for the Ne- 
gro Ensemble Company, Theater Com- 
munications Group, and-the New Drama- 
tists Committee, Edwards screens some 
120 scripts a year, and he is enthusiastic 
about the talent he encounters. “ Ameri- 
can theater is underrated,” he says. ‘The 
unfortunate truth is that the problems 
with theater are created by the critics and 
the economy. I judged a playwriting con- 
test in North Carolina and came across a 
terrific play called A Way Out of No 
Way. But it will probably never be done, 
because it has 21 characters. Philip Hayes 
Dean said to me the other day, “You 
know, you couldn't do A Streetcar 
Named Desire today. The economy 
would tell you to take it down to four 
people.’ ” Oo 
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Michael Mayhan 


vast knowledge of alpine conditions, 
* Taylor hoped, as he writes in The Breach, 
that ‘Harley and I would become one, 
think as one, move as one, the climbing 
rope becoming our lifeline, an unbreak- 
able bond between us.” He calls this 
quasi-mystical union ‘‘the Brotherhood 
of the Rope.” 

The Brotherhood disbanded on Kili- 
manjaro’s Breach Wall. Just 250 feet from 
the summit, the team encountered ice 
warmed by the sun into a fragile, sugary 
surface unable to hold an ax. Taylor sug- 
gested a halt. But Warner, pressured by a 
tight business schedule, insisted on mov- 
ing up. “Being much less assertive and of 
weaker character and will, I decided that I 
would give in,” Taylor told me. “I would 
attempt the climb, being very careful, us- 
ing a lot of protection,” including ice 
screws every foot or so to anchor the 
climbing rope. His precautions failed. 
Forty feet up, a chunk of ice slammed 
into his face, knocked him from the Wall, 
and left him dangling in space with a 
severly twisted ankle. Maneuyering to a 
nearby ledge, Taylor probed the wound; 
he found the sharp tip of his fibula was 
protuding through the skin into a boot- 
ful of blood. Meanwhile Warner leaned 
over the precipice, happily snapping pic- 
tures of the avalanching slopes. 

In a joint injury of this nature, the bur- 
sas (fluid-filled ball bearings around the 
joint) break, exposing a rich medium for 
bacterial infection. Gas gangrene is in- 
evitable. Death strikes within 48 hours. 
“You see stars in front of your eyes, and 
your heart is roaring away in your chest. 
You sit there and you realize, 75 miles 
from the nearest roadway, 18,600 feet up, 
that there’s very little chance you'll get 
out of this alive. You have a joint injury 
that’s broken open. You're bleeding pro- 
fusely. You know you're going to die.” 
Nevertheless, Taylor reset his foot, 
splinted it with an ice ax, and rigged a 
system of harnesses to pull the damaged 
limb into constant traction. For the next 
two days he and Warner struggled down 
the mountain. Perhaps inhibited by the 
freezing temperatures, the onset of gan- 
grene was delayed in its onset. Not so War- 
ner’s wrath. Furious at the crimp in his 
schedule, he soothed his wounded friend 
with such unguents as, “I don’t per- 
sonally (believe in God), but if you do, I'd 
start praying. You're going to need all the 
help you can get for this one,” and, “You 
cut that chickenshit whining right now or 
I’m gonna cut the goddamned rope and 
leave you up here.” 


Finally the team reached the base of the 
Breach Wall. Taylor collapsed in his 
sleeping bag, while Warner departed for a 
hut (with radio) located'six hours away. 
“ As time passed, no one arrived,’’ Taylor 
said. ‘“Twelve hours... 24...30... 36. 
By the end of the second day I began to 
have my doubts. Into the third, I realized 
that I had sent my companion to his 
death. He could have fallen off a cliff, 
been devoured by an animal — there are 
so many possibilities walking alone in 
that area. I knew now that both of us 
would die.” 

He had no fuel, no food, no water. His 
body burned with fever. A constant 
snowfall erased all shapes and muffled all 
sounds, isolating him in -an open-air 
grave. Reality turned upside down. A 
“companion watcher” — a figure “gray, 
somber, motionless” — appeared on a dis- 
tant boulder. This ghost eyed Taylor day 
and night, drawing ever closer, ignoring 
the rocks and imprecations hurled his 
way. Then old climbing friends ap- 
proached, victims of earlier mountain 
mishaps. They thronged around his bi- 
vouac sack, beckoning him to rise. Ac- 
cording to Taylor, he did just that. Look- 
ing back, he saw that ‘a body lies there — 
there in my yellow bivouac sack, where | 
have just been. Vacant eyes stare out- 
ward from an ashen face . . . there is no 
life left in this spent vessel.” Taylor 
chased after his dead companions, aban- 
doning his corpse to the thickening snow. 

This near-death experience, which 
conforms to most of Kubler-Ross’s 
guidelines, never reached completion. 
The Mount Kilimanjaro Rescue Team ar- 
rived just before the moment of no re- 
turn. Taylor learned that Warner, forgo- 
ing the radio, had instead aimed for civil- 
ization, arriving at the base of the moun- 
tain 36 hours after his departure. This 
change in plans nearly cost Taylor his 
life. Where was Warner now? Back in the 
States, attending a sports convention. 


After a ghastly stay in a Tanzanian 
hospital, Taylor flew home. “When | 
came back from Africa, my self-image 
didn't exist. It was completely destroyed, 
to the degree that when I looked in the 
mirror there was nothing there.” His 
spirits didn’t improve when he learned 
that Warner planned to market photos of 
the accident to a sleeping-bag manu- 
facturing firm. He turned to writing The 
Breach for therapy. The book, like any 
effective treatment, roots out the source 


Continued on page 18 
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Isabelle Adjani and Alan Bates 


The James Ivory tower 
The Lost Generation gets stuffed 


by Stephen Schiff 


QUARTET. Directed by James Ivory. 
Written by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, from 
the novel by Jean Rhys. With Isabelle 
Adjani, Alan Bates, Maggie Smith, and 
Anthony Higgins. At the Exeter and the 
Academy. 


iT) ‘m bored to death. with 
[ verses — bored, bored, 
bored,”’ groans Maggie Smith, her 
cheekbones sagging toward the horizon 
like a pair of half moons. We're in Paris 
in 1927 — the Paris of Hemingway and 
Fitzgerald, of The Razor's Edge and le 
jazz hot, and everything is either very 
chic or frightfully, frightfully dull. In the 
nightclubs, a big black mama belts out 
‘509,’ while in the background, a 
hopped-up young flapper keeps twirling 


Berlin diary 


by Alan Stern 


TAXI ZUM KLO. Written and directed 
by Frank Ripploh. With Ripploh and 
Bernd Broaderup. In German, with Eng- 
lish subtitles. At the Nickelodeon. 


he alarm clock buzzes, and soon 

i we have our first encounter with 
Frank Ripploh’s buttocks. The 
meeting seems fortuitous: he turns over 
in bed, the blanket pulls away, and there 
they are, staring-up at us. We'll be seeing 
more of those buttocks later — probably 
more than most people will care to see. 
But first, the rest of Frank’s morning. Af- 
ter his second alarm clock goes off, Frank 
hops out of bed and, before stepping in- 
to the shower, runs out of his apartment 


. to’ steal his neighbor's newspaper. Un- 


fortunately, the door locks behind him, 
and Frank, bare-assed and red-handed, is 
placed in the embarrassing position of 
having to confront his neighbor to re- 
quest right-of-way privileges over her 
balcony. Of course, it’s the neighbor 
who's embarrassed as Frank highwires it 
back to his apartment. While taking his 
morning crap, Frank notices that he’s out 
of toilet paper, so he gives himself a quick 
douche, wipes his ass with a towel, and 
replaces it on the hook marked “‘guests.”’ 
Later, while dressing for work, he smells 
yesterday's socks to see whether they 
might be coaxed through another day of 
wear. 

These are the first scenes of Taxi Zum 
Klo, a German film about Frank Ripploh, 
written by Frank Ripploh, directed by 
Frank Ripploh, and starring Frank Rip- 
ploh. And lest we balk at the gargantuan 
egotism of the project, Frank uses that 
opening to charm us with his sloppy in- 
souciance. The sequence is a stunner: it’s 
raunchy and spontaneous enough to look 
like a documentary, yet as precisely timed 
as a polished comedy routine. And there's 


her boa and hitting her escort in the nose 
with it. Everyone wears costumes every- 
where — silver turbans, harem outfits, 
Bolshevik hats — and everyone is always 
drinking; to keep body and soul to- 
gether, certain young lizards snap amyl 
nitrates under one another’s noses. The 
fashionable salons are full of apaches, 
popinjays, and clean little men-in natty 
sweaters and scarves, and just around the 
corner from every tony cafe you're bound 
to find a slimy little railway hotel, where 
the rooms are small and the beds enor- 
mous and the concierge as silent as a 
tomb. 

Considering the size of their budget — 
and their imaginations — director James 
Ivory and screenwriter Ruth Prawer 
Jhabvala have squeezed a lot of ‘Lost 


something appealing about Frank him- 
self: the stretchy, Frank Zappa face en- 
hanced by warm blue eyes and an ingra- 
tiating smile, the way he seems oblivious 
of his audience, the way he exults.in his 
scruffy individuality. 

‘Who is this Frank Ripploh?”’ you ask. 
Nobody special, really. Before he became 
a full-time filmmaker, he was a teacher in 
the West Berlin school system. This 
bright, bouncy teacher has bright, 
bouncy students, and when we first see 
Frank in class he’s pantomiming, to the 
kids’ delight, the events of his hectic 
morning. Not only is the guy a superb 
comic actor, he’s a horn teacher. Frank is 
also gay, which is established early in the 
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Generation’’ atmosphere into their 
adaptation of Jean Rhys’s 1929 novel, 
Quartet. They expect the period trap- 
pings and the smidgens of Rhys’s 
redolent dialogue to keep the movie go- 
ing, and to an extent, they’re right: for 
long stretches, Quartet gets by on arched 
eyebrows, long fingernails, and ennui. 
But something is missing from the central 
story, which wanders and faints and 
bumps into things as if it had the vapors. 
In Quartet, Isabelle Adjani plays Marya, 
a confused young beauty whom the film- 
makers have given a Creole background 
(like Rhys’s) in order to explain Adjani’s 
trouble with the English language (in the 
novel, Marya is perfectly British). She 
has married Stephan, a mysterious, 
charming Pole (Anthony. Higgins, a 


film. In fact, before we glimpse Frank or 
his buttocks, we’re given a tour of his 
bulletin board, which is covered with the 
same pop-art homoerotic postcards that 
Bostonians can buy in trendy Newbury 
Street card shops. An ominous, self- 
mocking voice intones, ‘‘Welcome to my 
world.’’ Yes, I’m a homosexual, it says, 
but ‘otherwise I’m your normal neurotic 
polymorphously perverse professor.”’ On 
the way to school, Frank stops for gas, 
and,-by focusing the side-view mirror on 
his crotch, wins the interest and phone 
number of the cute attendant. 

Sex is a big part of Frank’s life, and it’s 
a big part of Taxi Zum Klo. One of the 
film’s comic strains is the way Frank 
juggles sex with other aspects of his life. 
On a typical evening, he may have to 
choose among a Chilean solidarity meet- 
ing, bowling night with the teachers, or 
the baths. Like any young, middle-class 


British actor who has trouble not having 
trouble with the English language), and 
with him she feels happy and com- 
fortable. Unfortunately, he is a thief, and 
one night Marya returns to their little 
hotel to discover he’s been arrested and 
put in jail. Penniless and frightened, 
Marya is consoled by the Heidlers, Lois 
(Maggie Smith) and H.J. (Alan Bates), 
who are English art patrons, salon fre- 
quenters, party givers. ‘‘Why not take 
Marya in?” they decide. They can put her 
in the spare room, where they've 
deposited so many other interesting waifs 
and guttersnipes. Reluctantly, and at 
Stephan’s urging, Marya accepts, and the 
movie is about how she becomes en- 
tangled in the Heidlers’ web. H.J., you 
see, is a sexual predator who seduces 
Marya and then toys idly with her as she 
mourns and wastes away. Lois, mean- 
while, .has seen her husband play this 
game before, and she knows that the best 
course of action is to tolerate the affair, 
‘subtly tormenting Marya, until the girl 
becomes so anguished and bleary that she 
no longer interests H.J. The Heidlers are 
like a pair of well-fed spiders, tossing 
their hapless fly back and forth until one 

of them grows weary and devours it. 
The odd part is that Marya falls in love 
with H.J. She can’t stand him and she 
can’t stand to be without him, and read- 
ing the novel, you understand why: if 
you're young and you're stranded in 
Paris and you don’t know who you are or 
where your next meal is coming from, the 
love of a big, charismatic, well-to-do man 
is like a welcoming beacon. He can offer 
comfort, security, the illusion of hap- 
piness. Quartet was Rhys’s first novel 
(she wrote four more and also a book of 
short stories before her death in 1979), 
but it set the pattern for most of her 
work. Like her other heroines, Marya is 
an underdog and a bit of a masochist, and 
like Rhys herself, who was very 
beautiful, her past is a sordid jumble of 
jobs in chorus lines and artists’ studios. 
Quartet is based in part on Rhys’s affair 
with Ford Madox Ford, and though the 
tone of the novel is crystalline, elegant, 
and spare, Rhys’s pain and her sense of 
worthlessness come through with a 
blistering force. In her work, one sees the 
underbelly of Hemingway's Paris. The 
mooning Hemingway's men do over the 
mysteries of womanhood, the stoic angst 
of a Jake Barnes, the dignified-macho of a 
man at once attracted to and repelled by 
Parisian preciosity and chic — all this is 
turned upside down. In Quartet, the 
noble heroes of Paris are seen through the 
eyes of their female victims: artsy 
Continued on page 15 


urban single; Frank's life is full of op- 
tions, and the opportunities for glancing 
relationships and easy sex are rife. For 
gay men in a big city, the sex is especial- 
ly easy. Unlike straight men, they don’t 
have to tolerate the idle, deceptive small 
talk of singles bars, or suffer the humil- 
iation of sex-for-sale. Those so inclined 
can get their jollies quickly and anon- 
ymously at baths, parks, and public rest- 
rooms. Frank is an avid patron of all three 
(the title translates as ‘‘Taxi to the 
Toilet’), and in the film’s graphic sex 
scenes; we begin to understand why this 
type of encounter exerts such a strong 
pull. With an anonymous person — who 
meets certain physical specifications — 
one can live out one’s wilder fantasies; 
the anonymity keeps the reality from in- 
truding. Frank also speaks of the sense of 
freedom and excitement. “When I take a 
walk down the street,’’ he says, “it’s an 
adventure for me.” A straight woman 
may have coined the term “‘zipless fuck,” 
but it’s the gay men who have honed it to 
a science. 

Not that this sort of thing is all dime- 
novel romance, or all whips and chains. 
The public restroom that Frank fre- 
quents, is, as public restrooms tend to be, 
filthy and depressing, and the sex, when 
viewed objectively, is ludicrous. Frank 
camps out in one of the stalls, grading 
papers to while away the dull moments, 
and he conducts his relations through a 
“glory hole” in the wall of the cubicle. 
The cocks that slither through represent 
the ultimate in fantasy — anything might 
be connected to them — but they’re also 
surreally funny. Disembodied penises 
are, after all, pretty silly-looking things. 
And Ripploh embraces the contradic- 
tions — the fantasy, the absurdity, the 
sleaziness with elan. j 

Some gays might also argue that quick- 
ie sex is a way of rejecting the traditional 
heterosexual rules and rituals that have 
oppressed them since childhood. In gen- 
eral, though, the old rules are replaced by 

Continued on page 18 





WORKERS ‘80 


orkers ‘80, directed by An- 
W drzej Chodakowski and An- 

drzej Zajackow, chronicles the 
nationwide labor strikes that virtually 
paralyzed Poland two summers ago. 
What makes this documentary so rare in 
the annals of postwar Slavic filmmaking 
is that it tells the story from the workers’ 
point of view; it’s totally, miraculously 
untouched by Communist government 
censors. 

At the outset of negotiations between 
Poland’s Solidarity labor union and the 
Polish government, Solidarity demanded 
that its film crew be allowed to record the 
strike’s progress, including the bargain- 
ing sessions between union leader Lech 
Walesa and party officials in Gdansk that 
July and August. The government 
agreed, then banned the film after its 
completion. Solidarity managed to send a 
print of Workers ‘80 to Pope John Paul II, 
who, in effect, served as the film’s initial 
worldwide distributor. The film has not 
yet been dubbed or subtitled in English; 
Center Screen is showing its print in the 
original Polish, accompanied by a prere- 
corded, unsynched translation read by an 
actor. 

Undeniably, the star is Lech Walesa. 
Watching Walesa face a long table full of 
stony-faced party bureaucrats, one sees 
why this man has become a national hero 
in Poland. With his stocky, bread-and- 
broth build and walrus mustache, Walesa 
looks like that favorite Soviet film type, 
the Common Man — homely, shrewd, 
and humorous. ‘‘We ought to sign 
today,”” he remarks to deputy premier 
Jagielski at one point. ‘It is Saturday, you 
know. Saturday is Mary's day.” The 
Party is not at all pleased by the thriving 
practice of Catholicism in Poland, but the 
workers flaunt their religion anyway, and 
so does the film. Between bargaining 
talks, Walesa leads crowds of his sup- 
porters in prayer. And when the govern- 
ment finally accedes to the workers’ de- 
mands, he signs the settlements with an 
enormous ballpoint pen bearing the 
pope’s portrait. 

Workers ‘80 reports on these events in 
a refreshingly candid, newsy manner. 
Chodakowski and Zajackow wisely pre- 
sent the strike the way it happened before 
their cameras, without narration or 
commentary, and thus avoid the 
mawkishness and heavy-handed didacti- 
cism that characterizes most Soviet-bloc 
films about the revolution. It’s a relief to 
hear the workers speak, clearly and truth- 
fully, for themselves. Playing November 
13 and 14, 20 and 21, at Center Screen in 
the Carpenter Center. For more infor- 
mation, call 494-0200. 

— Anne Sharp 


HALLOWEEN II 


hen Halloween came out in the 
W fall of. ’79, its director, John 
Carpenter, received all sorts of 


critical ballyhoo for having taken the 
horror film back to the basics, Crazed 
killer with kitchen knife stalks defense- 
less teenagers. No frills, no pretensions — 
just good, clean shocks. But in distilling 
his movie down to the most basic fright- 
film mechanics, Carpenter didn’t so much 
“purify” the horror genre as sterilize it. 
Aside from piecing together more sub- 
jective tracking shots than most film- 
makers have occasion to use during their 
entire careers, Carpenter's only real feat 
was being canny enough to pillage the 
great horror films of the post-monster 
epoch. Everything in Halloween was 
shamelessly ripped off from other 
movies. The hyped-up knife slashings 
were right out of Psycho; the “ominous” 
masked killer was a watered-down 
descendant of Leatherface in The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre; and the film's 
ambiance — that high-school world of 
hip, sexy (and most important, sexually 
active) teenage girls — came straight from 
Carrie. But Carpenter is such a formula- 
minded hack that Halloween didn’t have 
the perverse mixture of shock, anxiety, 
and comedy that had made those movies 
memorable. What Carpenter did to the 
horror genre was the equivalent of what 
TV producers do when they take good 
hit movies and turn them into pat, predic- 
table weekly series. Halloween had the 
thrills and lurid situations of a horror 
film, but not the scary soul. 

Of course, the movie has its progeny — 

Continued on page ‘14 
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Theatre 


Jack Marshall and Barry Nolan 


Three’s company 
APS is no triple threat yet 


by Carolyn Clay 


AMERICAN PREMIERE STAGE 
DEBUT FESTIVAL. “Thymus Vulgaris,” 
by Lanford Wilson. Directed by June 
Stein. With Jane Cronin, Amy Wright, 
and Jeff Daniels. Presented in coopera- 
tion with Circle Repertory Company of 
New York. “Corner, 28th and Bank,” by 
Linda Segal. Directed by Tom Crawley. 
With John Adair, Annette Miller, Paul 
Rosa, and John Savoia. ‘The Lady or the 
Tiger,” by Shel Silverstein. Directed by 
Al Corona. With Barry Nolan, Bari K. 
Willerford, Jack Marshall, Lynn Bow- 
man, and Christopher Childs. Sets de- 
signed by Michael Anania. Lighting by 
Glenn Heinmiller. Costumes by Joan E. 
Weiss and Ellen Colon-Lugo. Presented 
by American Premiere Stage at the Hasty 
Pudding Theater through November 22, 
with additional programs through 
December 20. 


we are told there are two kinds of 

people: the eaters and the eaten. In 
Linda Segal’s Corner, 28th and Bank, 
Edible Man is further divided into two 
subgroups: pressed cookies and free- 
form cookies. And in Shel Silverstein’s 
The Lady or the Tiger, a rube from 
Ridgewood, Kentucky, definitely one of 
the eaten though not a smart cookie, is 
devoured by a wild beast on a television 
game show. 

This man-as-meal metaphor is trouped 
off stage and into the lobby by American 
Premiere Stage, whose “debut festival’ of 
one-acters by new American play- 
wrights gobbles up a considerable chunk 
of our time. At least it did on opening 
night, when a 40-minutes-late curtain 
and intermissions running toward half an 
hour threatened to turn this slight but 


I: Lanford Wilson’s Thymus Vulgaris, 





Flower slum song 


by Alan Stern 


THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON 
MAN-IN-THE-MOON MARIGOLDS, 
by Paul Zindel. Directed by Elizabeth 
Appleby. Set designed by David Moore. 
Lighting by Brooke Stark. Costumes 
designed by Sabrina Santos. Music by 
Jack Titolo and Larry Fine. With Donna 
Stephansky, Ann Titolo, Brooke Stark, 
Susan Weinberg, and Kimberly Cox. At 
the Inman Square Alley Theater, 
Thursdays through Saturdays through 
November 28. 


he American stage has had its 
I slatterns, most notably in the plays 
of Tennessee Williams and 
William Inge. But Paul Zindel’s Beatrice 
Hunsdorfer is — or at least 
was — an original. You'll find no 
poetry lurking within her tough, 
housecoated exterior, no aspirations 
toward genteel living. With an absentee 
husband, an epileptic daughter, a house 
full of rabbit turds, an aging zombie to 
care for, and varicose veins to boot, 
Beatrice has neither the time nor the 
temperament to nurture gauzy dreams. 
Life has been a bitch to Beatrice, and 
Beatrice has decided to be a bitch right 
back. In a way, she’s a lower-class, less 
monstrous version of Martha in Edward 
Albee’s Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
But at least Martha had the sense to have 
imaginary children. 

In Zindel’s The Effects of Gamma 
Rays on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds, 
Beatrice has been dubiously blessed with 
two real offspring. Ruth, a seemingly 
normal teenager whose chief concern is 
Shat_ her, family not. embertags, het 
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suffers from nightmares and epileptic 
seizures. Tillie, on the other hand, looks 
weird but is the most well-adjusted 
member of the family. Despite her 
mother’s ridicule and abuse, Tillie has 
turned herself into a science prodigy. The 
play’s title, of course, refers to her current 
experiment. 


Gamma Rays won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1971, but since then Beatrice has lost 
much of her novelty — today she’s 
apt to remind audiences of the slobby, 
insensitive Archie Bunker. (And Sada 
Thompson, who originated Beatrice Off 
Broadway, has since become a paragon of 
motherhood on the TV series Family.) 
The entire play, in fact, seems like a 
creaky old relic. Granted, the Pulitzer 
Committee is not known for choosing 
works of stunning originality or lasting 
value; still, Gamma Rays is an odd 
selection. Although it signals promise 
(which Zindel has yet to live up to), it’s a 
far from mature work. Zindel paints a 
cruelly funny portrait of Beatrice but 
leaves holes in the canvas. It’s hard to 
believe, for example, that even she would 
discourge her daughters from doing 
schoolwork, or refuse to take any pride in 
Tillie’s victory at the science fair. Mother 
love is, after all, a hardy perennial. 


What’s more, Zindel has trouble 
establishing the play's tone. Tillie’s 
lyrical, voiced-over monologues about 
science and atoms mesh uneasily with 
Beatrice’s harsh diatribes. And Zindel’s 
way with a metaphor is extremely heavy- 
handed, though I must confess I’ve never 
fully grasped the implications of the 
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well-performed triple bill into Cam- 
bridge’s answer to Nicholas Nickleby. 
Unless this evening is truly avant-garde, 
with the plays meant as intermissions and 
Smoki Bacon as the main dish, someone 
had better tighten things up. It would be 
a shame if APS, so determined to serve up 
a-professional on-stage product, were 
sabotaged by some half-baked cookie 
running the front of the house. 


But on to the American theater's hope 
for the future. Although the APS festi- 
val is to include, in later programs, plays 
by Gus Edwards, Romulus Linney, Grace 
McKeany, David Mamet, Cliff Robert- 
son, and Percy Granger, there is scant 
evidence in this first installment that 
O'Neill, Williams, Miller, and Albee need 
snuggle closer in the pantheon to make 
room for company. Lanford Wilson's 
Thymus Vulgaris is just what Williams 
might have written had he lived in the age 
when playwrights made their real living 
cranking out TV pilots. Linda Segal’s 
Corner, 28th and Bank, a vaguely ab- 
surdist tale of warring street-cart ven- 
dors, is one of those tales of life's little 
people that makes an impression even 
littler than the people. And Shel Silver- 
stein’'s The Lady or the Tiger is a very 
funny though overextended sketch in 
which the classic lady-or-tiger dilemma is 
translated into the ultimate “TV game 
show cum soap opera cum sports specta- 
cular.’’ Frankly, the evening's most start- 
ling revelation is that TV 4’s Evening 
Magazine host, Barry Nolan, can indeed 
act — something he proves against over- 
whelming odds, following an entrance 
that finds him leaping a desk, roaring 
ferociously, and chasing a safari-clad 
skinhead around on all fours (or, as they 
might say_over at WBZ, all 4s). 

And Barry Nolan is not the only per- 
former who acquits himself well in the 
service of APS. Were the fledgling theater 
company dedicated to the promotion of 
new American actors rather than play- 
wrights, I'd halloo it to the rafters. As it 
is, one can appreciate the APS conun- 
drum. Until the company, which han- 
kers to become a Boston-based profes- 
sional showcase for new work — a citi- 
fied version of Connecticut's O'Neill 
Center if you will — becomes known, it 
needs to solicit work from big-gun play- 
wrights like Lanford Wilson. And Lan- 
ford Wilson isn’t likely to surrender to a 
fledgling troupe his best new play. Why 
should he? It would be like Sally 
Struthers’s emptying her bank account to 
support those foster children. 

And so we get Thymus Vulgaris, 
which at least comes in a very nice pack- 
age from New York’s Circle Repertory 
Theater (which regularly produces Wil- 
son’s plays). The piece is set in a 
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play’s title. Is Beatrice the ‘gamma ray,” 
and if so, why has ‘‘marigold” Tillie 
thrived while ‘‘marigold’’ Ruth has 
withered? Or is life the ‘gamma ray” and 
Beatrice the irradiated flower? If so, 
where do seedlings Tillie and Ruth come 
in? Isn't there something wrong with a 
play that encourages such inane 
questions? 

Like the play, the production of 
Gamma Rays at the Inman Square Alley 
Theater can’t make up its mind whether it 
wants to be a realistic drama or an 
absurdist cartoon. David Moore's ram- 
shackle set, with wooden beams going 
every which way and newspapers in lieu 
of window panes, definitely opts for 
absurdism; the Hunsdorfer home is so 
crazily ugly, it ought to make even 
Beatrice (whose nickname is “Betty the 
Loon’’) ill. As Beatrice, Donna 
Stephansky goes for realism, and she’s as 
natural and comfortable in the role as 
Beatrice is in her ratty housecoat. But 
though she’s located the character's 
center, Stephansky has yet to explore the 
extremes — after a while you wish 
that Beatrice would either get really nasty 
or show some sweetness. Brooke Stark is 
good as the snippy, impatient Ruth, but 
she has trouble bringing off the seizures. 
And as the awkward, diffident Tillie, 
Ann Titolo — who is, as the program 
notes tell us, old enough to have earned a 
master’s degree — makes an utterly con- 
vincing pre-adolescent. 

After 10 years, Zindel’s play has 
already become a dramatic chestnut. so 
one wonders why the Alley Theater, 
without a radical new interpretation, 


_ decided to crack it. Of course, the play 


does offer three meaty roles. But 
thespians should take note: recent studies 
have shown that Gamma Rays can stunt 
an actress's. growth. 
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conceptual 
excesses 


by Joyce Millman 


hey were perfect for each other — Devo and 
Saturday Night Live. When Devo made its first 


television appearance on SNL, in 1978, the show 
was in its fourth season. Flip, hip, and chic, it was the 
only place where you could see nonmainstream rock acts 
on TV, and, except for shock reports on the news, the 
only place to view that strange dirty thing called punk 
(we almost got’ to see the Sex Pistols on SNL, but they 
canceled at the last minute; we did get our curiosity 
satisfied about the equally mysterious Elvis Costello). 
And here was Devo, lurching about like robots, wearing 
3-D glasses and yellow plastic flight suits, singing about 
“‘de-evolution,”’ telling us we're regressing to apes. Was 
this a joke? It was SNL, right? So it was hip, right? 

Let's put it this way: if Devo had arisen from Akron in 
1975, we would have called the band a secondhand 
Tubes. But to an American public reeling in the wake of 
the Sex Pistols, the Clash, and Elvis Costello, Devo was 
punk, punk, punk. Little of this impression came from 
Devo’'s first album, Q: Are We Not Men A: We Are 
Devo!, which had a few genuinely refreshing moments 
when quirkiness, sarcasm, and inventiveness clicked — 
the assembly-line reworking of ‘’Satisfaction,’’ for exam- 
ple, where the song's focus switched from sexual frustra- 
tion to material obsession. But Q: Are We Not Men was 
more Animal House than anything else, with boys’-room 
songs like ““Uncontrollable Urge” and “Praying Hands” 
and sicko shockeroos like ‘Mongoloid” displaying 
Devo’s Three Stooges style. 

Devo may have been just the Tubettes in punk 
clothing, but on SNL it made an unforgettable impres- 
sion (maybe it was that electrifying moment during 
‘‘Jocko Homo” when the band members stripped down 
to shorts and red knee pads). Thanks to the image- 


making genius of its founders, Kent State refugees Mark 
Mothersbaugh and Jerry Casale, Devo soon took its 
place alongside Saturday Night Live in thé mass con- 
sciousness (my all-time favorite piece of graffiti: ‘“Ed 
King is devo’’). Just like SNL, Devo presumed its 
audience to be hip to film and TV, and cool about sick 
jokes. Devo was a made-for-television band; it courted 
TV exposure more ardently than any of its peers, 
recognizing more quickly than anybody else video's 
enormous potential for rock. Devo’s self-produced 
promotional films captured the band’s hip cynicism more 
effectively and intelligently than its records could. They 
had the fascinating, disorienting quality of English- 
dubbed Japanese sci-fi flicks; the band’s visual inter- 
pretations of songs were ambitious parodies of ugly 
Americana, like the ‘‘Whip It’’ promo Whiptease, a 
three-minute send-up of of jeans commercials, urban 
cowboys, TV sex and violence, Mom, patriotism, Grace 
Jones, and Devo itself. Through its films and its frequent 
guest spots on shows like Don Kirschner’s Rock Concert, 
Devo created a presence that was bizarre but not in- 
timidating, militaristic but not violent. Above all, Devo 
made its flashy costumes and merchandise accessible to 
the public, a sure-fire way to build « loyal following. Q: 
What's the difference between Devo and Kiss? A: Devo's 
smarter. Eighteen-year-olds have more money than 12- 
year-olds. 

Eighteen-year-olds are also more discriminating, as 
Devo learned with the resounding flop of its second 
album, a cold, smarter-than-thou exercise called Duty 
Now for the Future. Film may be Devo’s first love, but 
records pay the bills, so last year Devo donned its think- 
ing caps (actually red plastic “energy domes’), threw out 
the de-evolution nonsense, and produced Freedom of 


The restricted Gun Club 


by John Piccarella 


A half-truism of American popular music is that 


great white success stories — Benny Goodman, 

Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, Hank Williams, 
Elvis Presley, Bob Dylan, Blondie — are made of 
exploited black-music inventions. According to this tra- 
dition, one of rock’s greatest defects has been the play of 
segregation and exploitation (though one of its assets has 
been its degree of integration). The last big thing, new 
wave, despite two-tone reggaefication in England, has all 
but obliterated the dance-floor checkerboard of disco, 
and against the rise of country music as a national 
pastime, it represents a type of backlash. Ironically (or 
maybe not), punk’s last holdout — its third-generation 
outbreak in Los Angeles that is finally getting onto vinyl 
— often seems as whitewashed and reactionary as the 
Reagan White House. 

Excepting X’s Chuck Berryisms and the Blasters’ 
rockabilly, the LA punk scene often seems to lack roots 
of any color, apart from a literal reading of Sex Pistols 
nihilism that doesn’t even bother being funny. And it 
took a relocated first-generation New York punk band, 
the Cramps (voodoo rockabilly before there was a 
revival), to give the LA scene its tombstone iconography. 
Slash subsidiary Ruby Records introduced this new 


wrinkle with its first release, the Flesh Eaters’ A Minute . 


To Pray, A Second To Die. Adequately fronted by Slash 
staffer Chris D., but ferociously backed by members of X 
and the Blasters, the music is solid horror-movie rock ‘n’ 
roll — punk Black Sabbath. Ruby’s second release, Fire of 
Love, by the Gun Club, has greater ambitions. In the 
words of leader Jeffrey Lee Pierce, it “does for R&B what 
the Cramps do for rockabilly.” 

Like the Cramps, the Gun Club offers a punked-up 
revival that’s coupled with gris-gris, ju-ju, black-magic 
evocations that are supposed to call up images and 
rhythms from the Louisiana bayou. Snaky dual slide 
guitars and rootsy grooves set off Pierce's blues arche- 
types — boasts of brute sex and jealous murder. The 
punk-speed cover of Robert Johnson's ‘Preaching the 
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Blues” helps legitimate the band’s frenzied, spooky, 
Deep South superstitions. These rituals of sex and death 
are laid out in songs with titles like ‘““Ghost on the High- 
way” and “Fire Spirit.’’ At times, the band sounds like 
the earliest of bayou-influenced groups: Blues Magoos, 
Creedence, Steppenwolf, some early Stones, even the Bo 
Diddley-obsessed Quicksilver Messenger Service. But 
Pierce's singing is closer to latter-day blues punks like 
Iggy, Johnny Thunders, Alan Vega, Richard Hell. And 
on the upbeat stuff like ‘Sex Beat” and “She's like 
Heroin to Me,” as well as the violin-droned “Promise 
Me,” there’s a touch of Lou Reed’s wide-eyed Velvets 
phrasing. 

The essence of the Gun Club’s style is its two-guitar 
attack, Pierce sharing leads with Ward Dotson. Twin- 
guitar bands, of course, traditionally combine rhythm 
and lead. Yet some, from the Stones to the Psychedelic 
Furs (and including most punks), tend to double the 
rhythm; whereas others, from the Dead to Television, 
explore double leads. The Gun Club bridges these 
extremes variously, playing slide leads against chord 
rhythms to great effect on songs like “Ghost on the 
Highway” and “She’s like Heroin to Me.’ Only rarely 
does the band punk out in pure rhythm bashing, as in 
‘Sex Beat’ and ‘’Fire Spirit,” and even these rave-ups 
ebb and flow with dynamic savvy. Neither does it 
venture extensive soloing; leads are confined to 
functional riffs that punctuate the vocals and fill in the 
blanks. Occasionally both guitarists play a call-and- 
response pattern, as in their cover of ‘Cool Drink of 
Water,” where they set off Pierce’s leaping falsetto. And 
on both blues covers, the guitars drop out for “bring it on 
down” interludes of the kind no other self-respecting 
postpunk band would have dreamed of. Still, the brief 
atonal burst in “Cool Drink’’ is worthy of the Voidoids, 
and the manic slide crescendo toward the end of “Jack on 
Fire’ is worthy of DNA. 

What more could you ask of a punk blues band than to 
bring back all this classic primitivism.on its re terms? 
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Choice, a straight techno-pop album that yiélded the 
band’s first smash, ‘‘Whip It.” The song’s double- 
entendre title and kinky-but-chic whip effects were 
patented Devo low-jinx. But there was a difference: 
“Whip It’’ was actually a sweet-tempered pep talk, and 
everyone who sang along on the dance floor knew it. For 
once, Devo let us in on the joke. “Whip It” was also all 
that a hit single should be — swift, brisk, rousing. And 
Freedom of Choice had a harder, more buoyant sound 
than anything Devo had done before. It contained some 
small, biting election-year observations, like “ Freedom of 
choice is what you got/Freedom from choice is what you 
want,” and in ‘Gates of Steel’’ a surprisingly emotional 
moment when Mothersbaugh choked, “A man is real, 
not made of steel!’’ Devo learned warmth on Freedom of 
Choice, suggesting that the band’s new simplified pop 
course would be more interesting than all its carefully 
worked-out concepts. 

Not so. Devo’s new album, New Traditionalists 
(Warner Bros.), is a pop album all right, but the songs are 
watered down with vague electronics, dawdling where 
they should get home lickety-split. There’s no “Whip It’’ 
here, though God knows Devo tries; the single’s called 
“Jerking Back and Forth.”” Freedom of Choice’s chunky 
guitar sound has been replaced by some of that old 
mechanical coldness. But New Traditionalists doesn’t 
deserve (or demand) scrutiny for any of its tunes; what 
we have here is Devo jumping up and down, waving 
hands, screaming that it is now a political band. On the 
finger-popping rewrite of West Side Story’s Jet Song, 
which opens the album, Devo asserts, “We're through 
being cool . . . Eliminate the ninnies and the twits!’’ The 
cartoon poster stuffed inside the album depicts the “nin- 
nies and twits” as a fat Bible-toting man, a housewife in 
curlers, a hippie, a New Romantic, and a Mohawk- 
coiffed punk, all charging toward a combat-stanced 
Devo. And how does Devo propose to rid America of the 
Moral Majority and cleanse rock of those nasty punk 
elements? By emulating John F. Kennedy, of course. 


Continued on page 16 


Well, the Gun Club does have a perverse threat of its 
own. Anchored in relentless quarter-note slides, ‘Jack of 
Fire’ sets the eerie scene: ‘New Orleans at the Mardi 
Gras/I was dancin’ in a costume made of stars/Some 
Creole boy was lyin’ dead/I used his blood to paint the 
costume red.”” (What's this ‘Creole boy” stuff?) The 
band’s original guitarist, ‘‘Kid’’ Congo Powers, left to 
join the Cramps. His tune “For the Love of Ivy” — 
presumably written for Cramps rhythm guitarist 
“Poison” Ivy Rorsach — gets deeper into the ghoulish 
death trip: “I’m gonna buy me a graveyard of my 
own/Kill everyone who ever done me wrong.” Sounds 
like typical blues-revenge hyperbole, but the song goes 
on, “I was huntin’ niggers out in the dark ... ” and 
suddenly there’s an ominous new meaning to the band’s 
name. There the members are, in the promo picture on 
the steps of a First Baptist Church, Pierce in Union 
cavalry garb leaning on a rifle. Are those black people on 
the album cover — they're dressed up for Mardi Gras — 
heroes or targets? In his own “Black Train” Pierce sings, 
“T left a nigger lyin’ dead .. .” But this is a band dedi- 
cated to black music, right? 

Wondering what kind of dangerous confusion this is I 
went looking in Slash magazine where Pierce (who called 
himself ‘Ranking Jeffrey Lea’’) was a reviewer. In a 1979 
piece on James Brown I found this explanatory gem: “Of 
course there’s gonna be some asshole who's gonna say 
who cares about some stupid old nigger. Without ever 
knowing, it was niggers who invented everything we 
listen to ... I'm twenty-one now and I don’t see color 
anymore.” Real cool, Jeff! Glad you're such a true blues- 
man that you can be black if you want, and such a true 
punk that you can scare the shit out of us by posing as 
the enemy. In a scene that boasts such paranoiac anthems 
as Black Flag’s “White Minority,” music as hip as the 
Gun Club's shouldn't be so stupid. Especially in the con- 
text of Robert Johnson's profound terror, there’s no ex- 
cuse for throwing up images of racist murder. What 
Lester Bangs shouldn't have had to say in his landmark 
essay on punk racism in the Village Voice still holds: ‘No 
matter how you intend (racial slurs), you can't say them 
without wishing misinterpretation by some other bigoted 
just might be his cup of hate.” O 
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Luther Vandross’s soulful 


excesses 


by Mike Freedberg 


uther Vandross has put his voice on a hundred dot- 
L ted lines. He’s sung jingles, backed up David Bow- 

ie, and played congas on Bob Dylan’s Desire. And 
last year he sang lead on Change’s Glow of Love and al- 
most got known; devotees looked at the album’s back cov- 
er to learn the name of the stilted baritone whose effete 
quavers particularized Change’s best songs. Few real- 
ized that Vandross had tried to go public twice before, in 
the self-produced Luther and This Close to You (both on 
Cotillion). Both efforts failed, though they called es- 
timable attention to Vandross’s studio skills. He could ar- 
range, and he knew all about soul, small combo R&B, 
and Broadway; what he couldn't do was solo. His slim, 
sharp rendition of Wilson Pickett stomp made no sense. 
Vandross apparently got the message, because he turned 


over arranging to Euro-producers Mauro Malavasi and 
Jacques Petrus and clinched his chops around flyaway 
chases and unrealistic lullabies. In “Searching,” ‘Glow 
of Love,’ and “A Lover’s Holiday,” Malavasi and Pet- 
rus directed Vandross to recite, orate, and testify — nev- 
er merely to purr and vibrate — and it worked. Van- 
dross’s running-shoe cadences — jogs and sprints — were 
ideal for these songs of journeying. What worked most 
delightfully of all was Luther's lisping pronunciations; 
he seemed proud to act the dandy, to favor every word 
with a “‘prithee.”’ 

Glow of Love went gold, and Vandross knew he had a 
future as the fey king of dicty soul. Yet he still didn’t 
quite trust the audience to agree. In his bio he cites back- 
ing up Bowie so loudly you'd think he was Mick Ron- 


Cellars by starlight 


Hard-core Jell-O 


by Doug Simmons 
. fter last call a month ago, Clint Conley of Mis- 


sion of Burma came over to listen to records. Like 
me, Conley is a devotee of hard-core, punk’s 
latest, meanest, and ugliest development. Also like me, 
Conley was converted last summer (he in New York and 
me at Spit) by the live show of LA’s Black Flag, perhaps 
the genre’s most disagreeable band and certainly the one 
posing the most problems. Many people have under- 
standably pegged Black Flag as Huns (‘‘No Values’) and 
racists (‘White Minority’’). Judging from a lengthy con- 
versation I had with Black Flag prior to 
the Spit gig, I don’t believe the band is 
either. (Its response, essentially, was 
‘Fuck ‘em if they can’t take a joke.’”) The 
group struck me as sincere, caring, and 
optimistic, as well as profoundly para- 
noid, which is the only justification that 
can be offered for what has been fairly 
described as its willful stupidity. But after 
condemning Black Flag’s, uh, lack of 
diplomacy, Conley and I agreed that we 
loved its energy. “They are trying to do 
the same thing we (Mission of Burma) 
are, which is knock down all the bar- 
riers.” Then he told me a disturbing 
story. 
Late last summer Mission of Burma did 
a club-level tour of California, including 
a September 6 opening gig for the Circle 
Jerks and Dead Kennedys at the Floren- 
tine Gardens in Hollywood. Mission was 
received with a mixture of rudeness, 
apathy, polite attentiveness, and even a 
spot of slamming. By the time the Jerks 
and Kennedys went on, the crowd had 
grown to 1200, and the show proceeded 
into a spirited evening of mayhem. But 
after the final song, when the security 
tried to clear the hall, a riot broke out that 
spilled into the street. Gangs of punks 
swarmed down Hollywood Boulevard, 
stopping cars willy-nilly, pounding on 
them, and terrorizing the occupants. 
People were fighting everywhere. The 
outburst peaked when a small group of 


punks plundered a nearby construction site for bricks 
and other missiles. With these, they knocked out every 
pane of glass in the Florentine Gardens. Cops had to 
quell the uprising. ‘I couldn’t believe it. It’s probably the 
last big hard-core show they'll ever have in LA,”’ Conley 
said. With the exception of a small joint called the 
Cuckoo's Nest, few. places in LA are risking hard-core 
anymore. Who can blame them? 

Stories like Conley’s (and he’s a sympathizer), make it 
difficult to like hard-core. I'm constantly defending my 
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son’s second; he scarcely mentions Change. Which says 
something about the market share he covets and the skin 
color of buyer he wants to involve, but the bio’s as far as 
Vandross‘s slipslide goes: The pugnacious decadence of 
Never Too Much (Epic) — the number-one R&B album in 
the country — exploits black pop’s guilty-as-sin baritone 
and not David Bowie's use of it. As a bourgie, Vandross 
offends the Outer Boroughs with his cigarette-holder 
enunciation. As a limp loser, he challenges the free-for- 
all of New York rap. As a fake rhetorician, he shows up 
the opaquely sincere flatteries that condemn Commo- 
dores’ songs for the silly solipsisms they are: Paradox- 
ically, Vandross’s vocal delivers the credibility that 
straight reads would miss. So that when he traverses ‘‘a 
million days in your arms are never enough” in “Never 
Too Much,” the words convey exactly that impression. 
Vandross makes an asset of not possessing pure singing 
skills. When he scats, runs, slides, and stutters through 
purple flatteries, avoiding the plain sincerity of conven- 
tional singing, he exposes baritone-soul begs as finally as 
Al Green exposed the shams in soul falsetto; and he ex- 
poses with notable interpretative subtlety. 

He bridges from style to style, as from one shade of smirk 

to another. In “Never Too Much,” he recites several verses 
of private feelings, then switches to evocative serenading on 
the overly complimentary hook, “a thousand kisses from 
you are never too much .../A million days in your 
-arms”’; the change in tone supports the shifts in the 
language. In the light “Sugar and Spice (I Found Me a 
Gril),” he lisps in tenor octaves, camping as an island 
dandy across soca grooves; he changes to Philly church 
when the band veers to echoes of the Sprinners. In ‘A 
House Is Not a Home,” he thumbs through the Bach- 
arach-David standard until he finds words that undress 
his feelings: “Turn this house into a home and when | 
climb the stair/ And turn the key and please be there still 
in love with me.” On the chosen words, he sobs and 
cracks; on the word “‘love,” he slurs emotion after 
emotion until he forces it to apply to all of his states of 
mind. He overacts, but he laughs away the performance 
with scats reminiscent of Billy Stewart in 
“Summertime.” 

When Vandross runs down his baritone soul pred- 
ecessors, he makes sure to recall the full tradition, the 
better to make fun of the style as well as its stars. No 
R&B form depends as much on the work song as does 
baritone soul, and rather than re-create the form sincere- 
ly he drives the oohs and aahs of Sam Cooke's “Chain 
Gang” and Billy Stewart's arpeggiated melisma into the 
sad, shy “I’ve Been Working.’ To send us a message, 
Vandross subordinates himself to the style; in ‘‘She’s a 
Superlady,”’ he alludes to a Tyrone Davis staple, the tale 
of being rescued from the streets by a caring lady. You 
could say that Vandross attempts such styles to jab at his 
obligations to versatility; they also alert us to what's fill- 
er. Still, few soul singers of today match Vandross’s 
breadth of taste. He avoids the overworked — Stevie 
Wonder gets no quote time at all — as only someone who 
knows he has nothing left to prove would dare to do.O 

(Luther Vandross will be appearing at the Berklee Per- 
formance Center on November 15th.) 


taste — separating thé music from those Hollywood 
Boulevard rioters — and at best the arguing ends up a 
stand-off. (Just as years ago I tried to sell Omaha on the 
Stooges and the New York Dolls.) In 1977 Kit Rachlis 
pointed out that punk had made people hate rock ‘n’ roll 
again, at least its hardest edge. But the thing about LA- 
inspired punk is that it’s now my friends who hate the 
hardest edge. I know why. It’s a scene that desperately 
needs to address its own moral shortcomings, a scene in 
need of a conscience, a scene that takes pride in its 
abrasiveness. 

Well, I have found a seed of good tidings. Jello Biafra, 
singer of the Dead Kennedys, has compiled a 17-band, 
American-Canadian anthology called Let Them Eat Jelly- 
beans! 17 Extracts from America’s Darker Side 
(Alternative Tentacles, import). It’s the first hard-core 
record I've been able to twitch to without wondering 
whether I’m numbing my values. The cover itself — a 
jubilant, power-fisting Reagan against a red, white, and 
blue background — assuages these fears, as 
does “Nazi Punks — Fuck Off,” the 
Kennedys’ snarling blast against those 
who have become the scene's greatest 
threat, those Hollywood Boulevard 
rioters. 

The LP divides roughly by sides. Side 
one comprises unadulterated hard-core — 
clawing guitars, a tuneless, yowling, 
generally unintelligible singer, and an 
rt amphetamined 4/4 beat. Side two is arty, 

a word that generally causes punks to 
scowl. Biafra knew what he was doing 
when he led the collection off with Flip- 
per’s ‘Ha Ha Ha,” a stunning song and 
the LP’s best candidate to win converts. 
Slow by speed-rock standards, the band 
staggers and stumbles into a seething 
onrush of unnerving noise. Meanwhile, 
singer Bruce Loose asks with spry en- 
thusiasm, “Isn't life a blast?’ But this 
tone erodes, his good-nature giving way 
to mania: “We go downtown to do our 
shopping/And we live in suburbia.” 
Then the mood devolves into utter 
lunacy. As the band fearsomely lumbers 
behind him, he goes: ‘Ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha/Ho ho ho ho ho ho ho ho/He he he 
he he he he he/Ha ha ha, etc.” You can’t 
help but laugh with him, which feels so 
good in this grimmest of styles. 

The six of eight bands that follow Flip- 
per — D.O.A. (Vancouver); Bad Brains 
(Washington DC); Dead Kennedys (San 

Continued on page 12 
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“Never Too Much” (Epic) — Luther Vandross 

“When She Was My Girl” (Polygram) — the Four Tops 
“She Don't Let Nobody (But Me)” (Boardwalk) — Curtis 


Mayfield 
In all the discussion this year about the black 


My Girl” would be more melancholic if it didn’t signal the 
group's return to action. It would be more old-fashioned if 
producer David Wolfert didn't know how to make that return 
seem inevitable. And then there's Curtis Mayfield’s “She 
Don't Let Nobody (But Me),” where the most fragile of all soul 
singers — you were always afraid he would float away — 
~turns sly and sneaky and boastful and still sounds forlorn. 
The best song he's recorded since “Superfly.” And as 
always, you have to turn to the R&B charts to find pop that’s 
honorable, resonant, sexy, and lived. 


Hall and Oates 
Daryl Hall and John Oates 


PRIVATE EYES 
(RCA) 


ith his inscrutable assessments of love in 
W the modern world, Daryl Hall writes 

songs as if he'd lived his entire life en- 
tranced by glossy magazines. In ‘Looking for a 
Good Sign,’’ on Private Eyes, the new, uneven Hall 
and Oates record, he’s actually managed to con- 
ceive of himself as a pair of designer jeans: ‘Why 
are you wearing me/If you're not at ease with me.’ 
Hall’s bored urbanity often doesn’t seem as fully 
formed as a real pose, and his designer-of-pop per- 
sona can play mighty tedious and secondhand. 
Whenever he’s essayed passionate styles like hard 
rock and funk he’s bombed, since his sensibility 
seems alien to the gritty venues of life from which 
those styles traditionally derive. Yet this odd soul, 
who looks at pop the way he looks at Vogue, has a 
single lovely song in him that he’s shown for years 
— with necessary seasonal alterations, of course. 

Assisted by John Oates (who probably landed 
the job because he’s the shorter, energetic ethnic to 
Hall’s toweringly weary WASP), the song first ap- 
pears in the white-spiritual context of “She's 
Gone” — it has a melody that offers security in its 
meandering froth and in its cocky-as-hell execu- 
tion. The song tightens itself up for the mild social 
comment of ‘Rich Girl,’’ then finds its most flat- 
tering backdrops in the sinuous saxophone ca- 
dences of “It’s a Laugh” and the beguiling mix of 
soft strings and jangly guitars of ‘The Last Time’ 
(both on Along the Red Ledge). The reason Hall's 
solo LP, Sacred Songs, is many times better than 
any one H&O record is that Hall mostly re- 
writes his one good song, and because producer 
Robert Fripp shrewdly arranges the variations in- 
to a suitably stagy sequence. 

On Red Ledge’s rock side, Hall progressed from 
a believably soulful old boyfriend ‘to a shrill tart. 
The funk on X-Static ran so foreign to his front 
that he could have stumbled into the wrong news- 
stand. But Hall emerged reconnected to his maga- 
zine-derived pop dreams and memories on last 
year’s Voices. He draped his good song in light- 
nostalgia drag for “Kiss on My List,” a wonderful 
number-one single, and he sensibly kept a poten- 
tial rocker like ‘You Make My Dreams” ona tight 
pop rein. And, as on the solo album, the kind of 
Calvin Klein passion he dreamed up in his singing 
— taken straight from the slicks — seemed eerily 
untutored. Unlike ‘Head Above Water,” Private 
Eyes’ worst song, Voices never departed radically 
from the limits of the then completely defined 
good song, and it profited from the diffusing in- 
clinations of the Great Pop myths it worked with- 
in (the ‘‘You’ve Lost That Lovin’ Feelin’ ’’ cover, 
for example). 

Private Eyes’ best song — despite the failed In- 
terview cool slangof its refrain — is ‘I Can't Go for 
That,” in which Hall redesigns his good song and 
relaxes the abrasively pinched {intense, you know) 
vocal tone that frustrates many of the other songs. 
Here a subtle but discriminating synthesizer holds 
the song together and lets Hall use the lilting, page- 
by-page kind of motion he’s also a pro at. The title 
song's languid handclaps encourage a similar 
effect, but Hall’s direct vocal, given the literalness 
of the lyrics, makes spying seem about as alluring 
as shoe repair — it's as if he couldn't see the dif- 
ference. With its forced tempos and loud drums, 
Private Eyes tries for the urgency of life without 
magazines, but this is something that eludes Hall's 
hyperstylized, premeditated grasp. Because the 
record, in even its most annoying moments, exudes 
an intractable confidence, he continues to act like 
Diane Keaton in Woody Allen’s Manhattan: 
caught in his worst blunders, he throws up his 
hands, falls back on his own sure sense of self, and 
wanly asserts that he’s from Philadelphia. 

— James Hunter 

(Hall and Oates are appearing at the Orpheum 
November 19.) 


Iron City Houserockers 
BLOOD ON THE BRICKS 
(MCA) 


T he Iron City Houserockers are top-drawer — 


pub rockers from Pittsburgh with a vibrant 
understanding of American bar-band con- 


ventions: local color mixed with blue-collar strug- 
gles, ballads in the middle of a set that lead to a 
rave-up at the finish, songs that boast plenty of 
rhythm and dues. Singer, songwriter, and guitar- 
ist Joe Grushecky is a seasoned, crafty frontman 
who relishes the practicality and durability of the 
Houserockers’ repertoire. He understands that a 
number like ‘‘Don’t Let Them Push You Around”’ 
appeals to everyday pride more than climactic 
machismo, and that Chuck Berry wrote work 
songs. The band has recorded material — like 
“Turn It Up” (heavy metal with soul) and 
“Blondie” (pop sociology beyond the call of duty) 
— that suggests ambition beyond an audience hun- 
gry for local-color authority, and at least a portion 
of the crowd at the Inn-Square Men’s Bar a week 
ago was craving an unpredictable bout of inten- 
sity toward the end of the Houseérockers’ second 
set. 


Until then, Grushecky had turned in a mixed 
performance; he may be uncomfortable over com- 
parisons with singers such as Willy DeVille, Bruce 
Springsteen, and Grahiam Parker, but the ties are 
obvious and not thrown away. Several on-stage 
numbers, including “Saints. and Sinners’ and 
“Love’s So Tough,” escaped the album’s second- 
hand drama, but their improvement was no more 
surprising, and no more profound, than 
Grushecky substituting ‘Pittsburgh, Pa.” for 
‘Philadelphia, Pa.” in the lyrics of ‘Sweet Little 
Sixteen” (more of that deadly admirable local 
color). The Houserockers failed to forge a chain of 
songs as sturdy as the first side of last year’s Have 
a Good Time (But Get Out Alive), and it never 
seemed likely to happen. When the band swung 
into ‘Johnny B. Goode”’ (the third Berry tune of 
the evening) the Houserockers could have been 
surrendering to one sodden fan's bellow: ‘‘Let's 
have some heavy hits!’ Although lead guitarist 
Eddie Britt reached for and got an unusually wiry 
wail from his instrument, the band outstripped 
convention only when pianist Gil Snyder took 
over the mike and pulled off a convincing wild- 
man thrash for the Stones’ ‘Brown Sugar,” a song 
that was born with the punch and complexity the 
Houserockers strive after. 

The desire to claim authenticity — and then em- 
broider it — motivates the Houserockers on record 
as well. The new Blood on the Bricks indicates that 
impeccable bar-band credentials are a passport to 
immortality no more for the Houserockers than for 
anyone else. Steve Cropper’s prim, no-clowning- 
around production accentuates the ageless R&B 
strokes the Houserockers hold dear; references to 
the Drifters, the Dominoes, and the soul horns on 
‘‘A Fool's Advice’ all arrive right on schedule, and 
Grushecky brings Graham Parker's clipped bark- 
ing to an honorable peak of emulation in “No Easy 
Way Out.” But really, the comparisons keep 
nagging away — J. Geils, Southside Johnny and the 
Asbury Jukes. What do you take home from the 
Houserockers after everyone finishes the rounds of 
admiration? 

Harmonica player Marc Reisman and key- 
boardist Snyder are exuberant, tried-and-true 
showmen, but Grushecky seryes as the worldly 
conscience for the Houserockers. He’s aware that 
songs like “Pumping Iron’ need less play acting 
than ‘Heroes Are Hard To Find” and “Saints and 
Sinners,’ for example, because laboring in steel 
mills doesn’t need a metaphor to get the job done. 
For bands like the Houserockers authority is im- 
portant mainly for what you can do with it, but the 
best “Brown Sugar” of the year can only elevate 
you so far. The group wouldn't lose a fleck of dig- 
nity by following “Have a Good Time (But Get 
Out Alive)’’ with a ldose-limbed treatment of Gang 
of Four’s “What We All Want,”’ and though this is 
hardly a recommendation, the Houserockers could 
add polish to their proletarian appeal by hinting 
that workers read books, too. Sassy appeals to raise 
hell, like “Friday Night,” are essential for Amer- 
ican pubs, but local bands from all over the coun- 
try these days are going beyond staples; ‘Friday 
Night” feels like the minimum weekend require- 
ment, played for easy security. By supressing the 
Houserockers’ imagination, Blood on the Bricks 
becomes rock ‘n’ roll retrenchment, the sound of 
liberals in retreat. 

— Milo Miles 
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Books 


The long goodbye 


by Rhoda Koenig 


SELECTED LETTERS OF RAY- 
MOND CHANDLER. Edited by 
Frank MacShane. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 501 pages. $19.95. 


'T | ever meet a writer if 
Ne liked his book,” 
Raymond Chandler 


warns a correspondent in this col- 
lection of letters. The advice is 
good — and could be extended to 
meeting your favorites in print as 
well. Who has thought more — or 
even as much — of a beloved 
author after reading his biog- 
raphy? Sometimes even an inter- 
view is enough to interpose the 
writer’s face, leering or sneering, 
between you and his work. Who 
wants to be reminded, while read- 
ing their novels, of Philip Roth, 
brushing off the intellectual 
newts who suggest his books are 
autobiographical, or Norman 
Mailer, constantly pulling his 
pants down to show that he’s not 
one of those boring Jews? So it 
was with great trepidation that I 
picked up this volume, and with 
great relief and delight that, many 
hours later, I put it down again. 
Raymond Chandler’s letters are 
the most enjoyable collection | 
have read since Flannery O’Con- 
nor’s (The Habit of Being) were 
published almost three years ago. 
Like hers, they pleasurably ex- 
tend our knowledge of the writer, 
and they have more wit, intelli- 
gence, and spirit than most new 
novels. This inadvertent auto- 
biography (far more absorbing 
and alive than Frank Mac- 
Shane’s plodding life, published 
in ‘76) detracts not at all from 
one’s admiration of the mythol- 
ogizer of Los Angeles, that world 
of quick, lurid violence and de- 
ceptive ease, where the swim- 
ming pools glittered angrily in the 
sun, and “the streets were dark 
with something more than 
night.” Here is Chandler making 
fun of his image to a corres- 
pondent who had asked for bio- 


graphical information. “Yes, I am 
exactly like the characters in my 
books. I am very tough and have 
been known to break a Vienna 
roll with my bare hands. I am 
very handsome, have ‘a powerful 
physique, and change my shirt 
regularly every Monday morn- 
ing .... 1 do a great deal of re- 


search, especially in the apart- 


ments of tall blondes. I get my 
material in various ways, but my 
favorite procedure . . . consists of 
going through the desks of other 
writers after hours.” 

This was written for someone 
Chandler did not need to reply to 
at all and certainly had no reason 
to respect (‘The Picture Post,’’ he 
says earlier in the same letter, ‘‘is 
for people who move their lips 
when they read’’). And many of 
the other letters here were sent to 
strangers who must have been 
surprised at the amusing and 
thoughtful answers they re- 
ceived. After spending his days 
getting Philip Marlowe out of the 
clutches of large hoodlums and 
expensive women, Chandler 
spent his nights dictating letters 
to people he would never know. 
But if he was profligate with his 
talent, he was prudent enough to 
keep copies. Toward the end of 
his life, he told his secretary to 
clear out the files, instructing her: 
“I would not of course expect you 
to destroy any masterpieces of let- 
ter writing. Once in a while I run 
across one myself in the files, and 
I'm a little staggered if I happen 
to be the author of it to think I 
could have been so brilliant for no 
money. What a pity it is that there 
is nothing in essay writing. I 
could have been a very fine essay- 


ist, and should thoroughly have’ 


enjoyed that.’’ He would have 
been, too. Many of these letters 
are succinct, beautifully written 
essays about the art of fiction and 
its practitioners, in particular the 
one about Somerset Maugham, 
which says, “I should guess that 
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all in all he has had a lonely life 
..., (that his friends don’t) build 
much of a fire against the dark- 
ness for him,” and ends, ‘He 
would have made a great Ro- 
man.” 

Chandler's life was a lonely one 
as well, extraordinarily so for one 
whose letters reveal a funny, lit- 
erate, and sensitive man. Like 
Flannery O’Connor, he was iso- 
lated by illness (in his case, alco- 
holism) in a community of freaks, 
hillbillies, and clubwomen, with 
only an elderly woman as a com- 
panion. (O’Connor lived with her 
mother; Chandler with his wife, 
who was 17 years older than he.) 
After being fired from his oil- 
company job for drinking, Chan- 
dler also endured the loneliness of 
poverty for several years before 
he slowly taught himself to write 
detective stories. The awkward- 
ness and defensiveness those 
years engendered never went 
away, and neither did the danger 
that a social evening might cause 
a relapse into drinking. So his in- 
tense and frustrated desire for re- 
laxed self-expression, for con- 
genial company went into his let- 
ters as he sat up nights talking to 
himself and to ‘‘all my best 
friends I have never met.” 

A recurring theme is the idiocy 
of critics. Chandler always re- 
sented being pigeonholed as a 
mystery writer. He remarked bit- 
terly and often (and accurately) 
that reviewers judge an author's 
importance by his subject rather 
than his style: “Really I’m be- 
ginning to wonder quite se- 
riously whether anybody knows 
what writing is anymore, whether 
they haven't got the whole bloody 
business so completely mixed up 
with subject matter and signifi- 
cance and who’s going to win the 
peace and what they gave him for 
screen rights and if you're not a 
molecular physicist, you're illit- 
erate, and so on, that there simply 
isn’t anybody around who can 
read a book and say that the guy 
knew how to write or didn’t.” He 
did not except Edmund Wilson, 
whose ‘‘Who Cares Who Killed 


‘Roger Ackroyd?’’ had con- 


demned mystery writers (but not 
Chandler) as puerile; Chandler 
complained that Wilson had 
simply decided any detective 
story he liked was not a detective 
story. Wilson's fiction impressed 
him no more. ‘Memoirs of Hec- 
ate County ... is indecent 
enough, of course, and in exactly 
the most offensive way — with- 
out passion, like a phallus made 
of dough.” After the critics had 
pulverized Across the River and 
into the Trees, he wrote: 
Apparently Hemingway had 
been very sick and he was 
not sure that he was going to 
get well, and he put down on 
paper in a rather cursory way 
how that made him feel to 
the things in life he had most 
valued. | suppose these 
primping second-guessers 
who call themselves critics 
think he shouldn't have 
written the book at all. Most 
men wouldn't have. Feeling 
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the way that he felt, they 
wouldn't have had the guts 
to write anything. I’m damn 
sure | wouldn't. That's the 
difference between a champ 
and a knife thrower. The 
champ may have lost his 
stuff temporarily or perm- 
anently, he can’t be sure. But 
when he can no longer throw 
the high hard one, he throws 
his heart instead. He throws 
something. He doesn’t just 
walk off the mound and 
weep .... 1 suppose the 
weakness, even the tragedy, 
of writers like Hemingway is 
that their sort of stuff de- 
mands an immense vitality; 
and a man outgrows his vi- 
tality without unfortunately 


_ outgrowing his furious con- 


cern with it. The kind of 
thing Hemingway writes 
cannot be written by an emo- 
tional corpse. The kind of 


Continued on page 12 
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Chandler 


Continued from page 10 


thing (Cyril) Connolly writes 

can and is. It has its points. 

Some of it is very good, but 

you don’t have to be alive to 

write it. 

(Some years before, however, 
Chandler had expressed the depth 
of his feeling for Hemingway 
through disappointment in him. 
“Even Hemingway has let me 
down. I’ve been rereading a lot of 
his stuff... . Ninety percent of it 
is the goddamndest self-imita- 
tion. He never really wrote but 
one story. All the rest is the same 
thing in different pants — or 
without different pants .. . . This 
man has only one subject and he 
makes that ridiculous. I suppose 
the man’s epitaph, if he had the 
choosing of it, would be: Here 
Lies a Man Who Was Bloody 
Good in Bed. Too Bad He’s Alone 
Here.’’) 

In 1954 Chandler’s wife died, 
after a long illness and in great 
pain. He was completely broken 
up, writing to a friend, in volup- 
tuous grief: “She was the beat of 
my heart for 30 years. She was 
the music heard faintly at the 
edge of sound” and “I cannot 
read poetry except by daylight.” 
He would write to another: “I 
wasn’t faithful to my wife out of 
principle, but because she was 


<Q FA Pet 


SEES FOSTERS 
completely adorable and the u urge 
to stray which afflicts many men 
at a certain age, because they 
think they have been missing a lot 
of beautiful girls, never touched 
me. I already had perfection.” 

(This idealism had an admixture 
of guilt; from MacShane’s biog- 
raphy we learn that Chandler had 
had a few sordid, hole-and-corner 
affairs with secretaries and script 
girls.) Two months after his 
wife’s death, he tried to kill him- 
self, but his first shot, with an un- 
familiar gun, went wild, and the 
charges in the other cartridges 
had decomposed in the Cali- 
fornia heat. He was sent to a 
mental hospital, but checked out 
after six days, feeling fine, the 
suicide attempt having appar- 
ently exorcised his guilt at not 
having been a perfect husband 
and at having remained alive. (All 
this is described in calm and 
harrowing detail in a letter to his 
publisher. “The police officer 


who came in then told me later - 


that I was sitting on the floor of 
the shower trying to get the gun 
into my mouth, and then when he 
asked me to give him the gun I 
just laughed and handed it to him. 
I haven't the slightest recollec- 
tion of this.) At 67 he began 
having girlfriends (I suppose 
that a man who was married for 
almost 31 years to a woman he 
adored becomes in a sense a lover 
of all women”), and to them he 
wrote the tender, flirtatious, and 
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romantic letters at the end of this” "venient job: “Tt seems “to rhe that” 


book. (Typically, two of the 
women, whom he met on a rare 
visit, lived in London, and one, 
who lived in Australia, he never 
met at all.) 


We have this generous selec-__ 


tion of Chandler's letters because 
Frank MacShane, a professor at 
Columbia, preferred to have them 
published by his university press 
rather than submit to the cuts re- 
quired by a commercial house. 
We can be grateful for that, but 
less so for his rather offhand edit- 
ing (‘“Bentley” is identified as 
“Eric Bentley’ in one footnote, 
though his full name appears in 
the previous paragraph; and we 
are never told that Helga Greene, 
Chandler's fiancee at the time of 
his death, had been Graham 
Greene’s sister-in-law, informa- 
tion that wasn’t essential, but 
would have been interesting.) It is 
good to have all the letters, from 
the first, in which Chandler says 
that the cultured ‘“ American mind 
has (a) peculiar thinness. It ac- 
quires learning only by losing 
blood,” to the last, about Philip 
Marlowe: “He is a lonely man, a 
poor man, a dangerous man, and 
yes a sympathetic man ..-. I 
think he will always have a fairly 
shabby office, a lonely house, a 
number of affairs, but no perm- 
anent connection. I think he will 
always be awakened at some in- 
convenient hour by some incon- 
venient person to do some incon- 
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that that is his destiny — pos-) 
sibly not the best destiny in the 
world, but it belongs to him. . . . I 
see him always in a lonely street, 
in lonely rooms, puzzled but 
never quite defeated.” Oo 


Cellars 


Continued from page 7 
Francisco); Black Flag and the 
Circle Jerks (LA); and Really Red 
(Houston) — pretty much play it 
slashing and fast, and “Ha Ha 
Ha” illuminates the comedy of all 
their songs. It’s as if Biafra were 
saying that the scene needs more 
humor as well as a moral enema. 
It takes a black sense of humor to 
swallow the final two cuts 
though. Even then the Feederz 
(Phoenix) can’t support a title like 
“Jesus Entering from the Rear” 
(as luck would have it, the singer 
is easily understood). But the 
Subhumans (Vancouver) have the 
funniest heavy-metal parody I've 
ever heard, complete with a de- 
lightfully clumsy cock-rock solo; 
‘Slave to My Dick” goes as far as 
its target deserves. 

Side two is harder to listen to 
because its sounds and styles are 
not nearly as unified. Not one of 
the songs subscribes to straight- 
ahead hard-core, but with few ex- 
ceptions they're all good. Alex 
Gibson of Bpeople (Hollywood) 
actually sings, and if you listen 
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closely» to shasinede thatesast 
speed is concealing a nifty Cap- 
tain Beefheart-like structure. The 
Wounds, with similar finesse, at- 
tack the San Francisco punk 
scene that I assume spawned 
them (‘Your parents fed you with 
a silver spoon/Now you insert the 


_ cotton, water, and junk/To cop 


the newest attitude/You use an 
old rig that’s so dull’). The cult 
band’s cult band, % Japanese 
(Baltimore), contributes a shrill 
though fetching complaint with 
“Fun Again.” The side’s best cut, 
however, is “Joke’s on You,” by 
Christian Lunch. A rhythm 
machine goose-steps, nervous 
noises bubble and bounce above 
it, and Lunch critiques America. 
For example, “A swing to the 
right at your children’s~ ex- 
pense/The money for schools go- 
ing to the defense.”” According to 
the poster that comes with the 
album, Lunch, a Pasadena native, 
“is currently living in self-im- 
posed exile in Germany until 
Ronald Reagan leaves office.” 
By implication, side two argues 
for a more open and open-minded 
hard-core scene. (Many hard-core 
fans consider X an “art band,” 
because it’s successful and there- 
fore not cool. A rhinoceros has 
wider vision than this.) Biafra is 
not only telling people to tend to 
their politics, he’s demanding that 
other styles be credited as allies. 
In the 240 bands he suggests on 
the poster for further listening 
(13 Boston bands are men- 
tioned), there can be found a wide 
range of musics. Biafra knows 
that you can’t listen exclusively to 
hard-core. Nevertheless, I’m 
tempted to declare willfully 
stupid anyone who doesn’t give 
this music a chance. I won't — for 
two reasons. One, when I did so 
in Omaha over the Stooges and 
Dolls I ended tip a lonely boy. 
Two, it isn’t true. Still, a well- 
rounded record collection needs at 
least one hard-core record. Let 
Them Eat Jellybeans! is it. O 
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It's not about the Celtics but it 
is about basketball, and it’s a 
fascinating and enjoyable book. 
The brilliant reporter David Hal- 
berstam, author of The Best and 
the Brightest and The Powers 
That Be, has chosen as his sub- 
ject one seasonof the Portland 
Trailblazers. The result is his 
new book, The Breaks of the 
Game (Alfred A. Knopf). 

As one might imagine, Hal- 
berstam describes not only the 
sport of basketball, but also the 
business of sports. The rigors, 
miseries, and pleasures of the 
game are in his book. But there 
too are the behind-the-scenes 
deals, the pressures of being a 
celbrity player, and the impact 
upon sports of their having be- 
come big business and mass en- 
tertainment. | think this book de- 
erves a piace beside Halber- 
stam’s other books and the fin- 
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Art 


Drawing 
conclusions 


by Kenneth Baker 


44 ainting’’ and ‘‘draw- 
P ing’ denote both kinds 

of activity and kinds 

of artifacts that result from 
them. Perhaps because drawing 
traditionally has been regarded as 
a subsidiary art, the term is taken 
to embrace a much broader range 
of media and techniques than 
painting. Many artists seem to 
favor drawing for this reason, and 
perhaps also because they realize 
that drawings can develop visible 
relations between process and 
product that don’t appear in 
painting. You can get some sense 
of these possibilities from two 
current shows of drawings: 
William Flynn’s at the 
Impressions Gallery (through 
November 28) and Therese 
Bisceglia’s at the Bromfield 
Gallery (30 Bromfield Street, 
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through November 25). 

Flynn’s best drawings are the 
ones that show most clearly the 
affinity between making a draw- 
ing and making a mess. These 
tend to be the busiest works, like 
“Paint What? I,” ‘Looking for 
Something,’’ and ‘Surrealist 
Fantasy.” The visual texture of 
the drawings owes much to the 
pastels and charcoal that Flynn 
works with — he typically uses 
many colors to define each form. 
In fact, the definition of form 
seems to be the artist’s central 
purpose here, since most of the 
elements we can recognize as 
descriptive are composed of many 
irregular marks in several colors. 
What seems to matter most to 
Flynn is the overall character of 
the ‘finished’ page; he appears 
to be striving for a degree of 
complication and abstraction that 
will ensnare the attention of 
viewers looking for recognizable 
content and yet not deliver clear- 
cut subject matter. Even after 
you've recognized that ‘Paint 
What? I” is a view of the artist's 
painting workspace, it continues 
to look like the abstract field of 
frizzy colored lines it first appears 
to be. 

Flynn seems well acquainted 
with the possible precedents for 
his uses of line and color. The 
echoes of Hans Hofmann, Ar- 
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William R. Flynn’s “Ocean Studio,” 1981 


shile Gorky, and Roberto Matta 
Echaurren that appear here 
develop spontaneously from the 
artist's liking for certain kinds of 
marks and gestures; the draw- 
ings thus leave you with the 
impression that Flynn has ab- 
sorbed the visual lessons to be 


learned from the work of earlier 


artists, and that his decisions are 
informed as well as intuitive. This 
impression matters when the 
work in question so obviously de- 
pends upon the artist’s decision 
about how much is enough, when 
a drawing can be seen as 
“finished.” 

Therese Bisceglia’s drawings 
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also recall some key precedents in 
art history. Her “‘letter-drawings”’ 
immediately bring to mind the use 
of letters in the collages of the 
Cubists and of Kurt Schwitters. 
Pieces of mail also figure promi- 
nently in a moment of American 
art history, the trompe l'oeil 
paintings of John F. Peto and 
William Harnett. -Bisceglia’s use 
of letters as a pretext for drawing 
does not appear to issue from a 
study of possible precedents, 
though such a conjecture is al- 
ways risky on the basis of a visual 
impression alone. In any case, she 
does not extend the piece-of-mail- 
as-subject beyond the uses made 
of it by the artists mentioned, 
except perhaps in the hand-made 
paper assemblages that are the 
high point of the show. 

Most of the drawings combine 
marking and collage in es- 
sentially decorative ways. There 
are occasional suggestive frag- 
ments, such as the nude ‘Santa 
Claus” in a found photograph, 
but these are included apparently 
as random oddities, little sur- 
prises within a basically predic- 
table context. Some of the draw- 
ings have their charms, but they 
seem to suffer a loss of presence 
and detail from being framed be- 
hind glass. The handmade paper 
pieces are hung (or laid flat on 
pedestals) unframed, and their 
physical immediacy turns out to 
be crucial. The tension between 
the reality of these works’ 
elements as paper and their 
unreality as mail is something 
that only handmade paper seems 
to make possible. And it is that 
tension that lends aesthetic 
weight to the highly controlled 
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false handwriting that turns the 
real paper into spurious mail. Per- 
haps most important, it is only 
the hand-made paper pieces that 
really resonate with our feelings 
about mail: the surprise of an 
unexpected letter, its temptation 
of our sentimentality, the weight 
of obligation to respond in kind. 
The parallel between the letter as 
a handmade artifact and the 
artist's work as a handmade ac- 
complishment is more immediate 
and satisfying in the unframed 
assemblages than in the draw- 
ings. Bisceglia clearly has a good 
touch with the media she uses, 
but her drawings don’t let it show 
to advantage. I understand the 
pressure she (like any artist) is 
under to make work that is 
feasibly salable, in this case mean- 
ing framable. But I hope she will 
follow the lead of the work itself 
and give most of her energy to 
developing the handmade paper 
constructions. After all, they too 
contain plenty of drawing. O 


Trailers 


Continued from page 5 

all those schlock horror films 
set on offbeat holidays — 
and it’s got to be some sort of 
crowning irony that those dime- 
a-dozen blood-fests make Hal- 
loween II look even more like 
the machine-tooled piece of junk 
it is. Rick Rosenthal, who holds 
the directorial reins this time, is 
an anonymous workman, but he 
earns his paycheck by re-creating 
Halloween’s most notable bits of 
business. There’s the classic 
horror movie on the telly ‘(this 
time, it’s Night of the Living 
Dead); there’s that rinky-dink 
theme music, which sounds like 
the sort of melody I used to com- 
pose at age four on my one-oc- 
tave, tin-alloy xylophone; there's 
Donald Pleasence in his ugly 
goatee, looking like Mr. Pota- 
to Head and warning everyone 
within earshot that the killer “is 
not hyooo-man!’’; and, of course, 
there’s good old Jamie Lee Cur- 
tis, who watches most of the 
action from a hospital bed. In 
Halloween, you'll recall; Jamie 
Lee’s Laurie Strode remained both 
the only virgin and the only sur- 
vivor in her cirele of nymphet 
friends. The film’s conceit, a 
pretty conventional one in horror 
fiction, was that all that pent-up 
sexual energy gave her the 
strength to fend off the mad 
killer. Halloween II plays down 
the sexual shenanigans, but Jamie 
Lee’s still a living testament to the 
powers of adrenalin. Her right leg 
damaged, Laurie can barely crawl 
on the floor; as soon as the mad 
killer shows up, she’s off and 
running like a greyhound on 
speed. 

And what of the mad killer? 
Well, he’s up to his usual grisly 
tricks, though I doubt whether 
watching him plunge a hypo- 
dermic into someone's temple, 
force the face of a young nurse 
into a pool of scalding water, and 
hack various people to death is 
going to disturb the sleep of teen- 
agers who've sat through Friday 
the 13th, Happy Birthday to Me, 
or (my favorite title) New Year's 
Evil. Still, at the packed matinee I 
attended, the murders were the 
only parts of the movie that held 
the audience’s attention. Every 
sudden shot of the mad killer's 
masked face (accompanied, of 
course, by a resounding power 
chord on the soundtrack) alter- 
nates with a fake-out scare, such 
as someone’s opening up a closet 
and being bombarded by boxes. 
And those faithful teens in the 
audience cheered it all — munch- 
ing their popcorn and chattering 
in between. Is this what enter- 
tainment for American kids has 
come to? The bloody murder in 
Halloween II isn't horrifying; it’s 
simply the quickest, most ef- 
fective antidote to boredom. At 
the Pi Alley and the Allston, and 
in the suburbs. 

— Owen Gleiberman 





Continued from page 5 
cramped, mostly turquoise trailer, 
and it employs that trusty device 
bequeathed to Off Broadway by 
Luigi Pirandello: the actors’ 
acknowledgment of the audience. 
The ‘characters’ are a frowzy 
mother, a floozy daughter, and a 
Method actor moonlighting as a 
highway patrolman. The daugh- 
ter, played by Amy Wright in a 
skin-tight frock she claims is real 
silk and a wig that is clearly not 
real platinum, has just taken a 
$125 taxi ride in order to fetch her 
ne’er-do-well parent to her wed- 
ding. The groom — or “the man” 
as Wright calls him, daffy roman- 
ticism lighting her eyes — is a 
rich, fat, sexually maladroit cit- 
rus mogul known as “the grape- 
fruit king,” whom she met at ‘the 
club,” where she held what might 
euphemistically be called a supine 
position prior to her engage- 
ment. 

Mom, meanwhile, is living in 
slatternly comfort in the trailer 
overgrown with thyme — 
‘thymus vulgaris they call it over 
in Latin,” she says. Like her 
daughter, she’s a pawn who 
wants to be a princess but whose 
fairy tales have routinely turned 
into tawdry comedies of errors. 
The two women, comic but oddly 
touching characters, are comfor- 
table together. And if the play is 
about anything, it’s about that — 
the importance of kinship and the 
impossibility of outgrowing your 
roots or escaping your classifi- 
cation. Both these ladies, as 
daughter Evelyn implies, are 
cocktail tidbits at life’s feast: 
either they’re stored in this 
cracker box of a trailer or they’re 
out on the table being nibbled by 
men. 

At its best, Thymus Vulgaris 
puts you in mind of Mary Hart- 
man, Mary Hartman, with its 
comic blend of the homy and the 
sordid. Watch Amy Wright, 
perched on a cheap breakfast-bar 
stool, devour an obscenely large 
pickle while sighing over her life 
story, which is “just like Cin- 
derella’s, only different.”” And 
watch Jane Cronin turn the 
wackily vulnerable mother, 
Ruby, into a cross between Fanny 
Flagg and Dodie Goodman. But at 
its worst, this little play reeks of 
20-year-old theatrical experi- 
ment, with its coy inclusion of the 
audience and its playing around 
with the character of the cop, who 
is part Greek messenger and part 
stage-struck beefcake. Jeff 
Daniels is amusing as a raw, vain 
actor trying to whip his mun- 
dane assignment into a classical 
froth; but, really, who cares? Not 

* Lanford Wilson, who clearly lost 
interest in Thymus Vulgaris be- 
fore providing it with an ending 
— or a point. 

Linda Segal is the least-known 
playwright on this first APS bill, 
and I'd like to report that her play 
is an unmined gem, creating a 
literary variation on the old 42nd 
Street plot: unknown dramatist 
steals Lanford Wilson’s thunder. 
But Corner, 28th and Bank did 
next to nothing for me. It’s an 
outline fleshed out with bits of 
vaudeville. Much is made of the 
play's taking place on a city street 
corner in October, and at the end 
it snows. But what really tipped 
mé off that. this was, for all its 
realistic trappings and earthy lan- 
guage, an absurdist comedy is 
that whereas two of its street-ven- 
dor characters peddle predictable 
comestibles, a third is hawking 
soap flakes. Now I ask you, who 
stops at the corner of 28th and 
Bank to buy Cheer? 

The soap salesman, Trummel, 
keeps occasional company with 
the cake lady, Sport, but he won't 
take her home to Mother, his real 
love,’ because ‘‘she’s been 
around.” Sport, lonely and ac- 
commodating but sick of being 
rebuffed, plans to move south 
and open a bake shop. This is to 
be her last Saturday on the block. 
But her replacement, a glib bagel 


broker named Mac, shows up a 
week early and tries to horn in. 
The resolution of the three- 
some’s romantic problems is, 
however, couched in a ridiculous 
dispute over the legalities of 
street-vending. Trummel doesn’t 
want to give up any of his terri- 
tory, including Sport. And after 
he’s thrown a bellowing fit (dur- 


ing which he strews the stage _ 


with chewed bagel crumbs), he 
goes in search of the local con- 
stabulary, who strides on look- 
ing as if he’d eaten too many of 
Sport’s confections and proceeds 
to reduce the conflict to a soup of 
silly-sounding legalese. De- 
Fusco, as the cop is called, is Mrs. 
Malaprop as the blue knight. The 
rest of these folks are nobodys 
whom Segal does not succeed in 
making us care about — though 
there are nice performances by 
John Adair, who makes Trum- 
mel a hulking variation on John- 
ny Carson’s Floyd Turbo; by 
Annette Miller, whose Sport is as 
crusty but delicate as one of her 
‘‘meringue-otangs”’; and by Paul 
Rosa, who as Mac exudes fast 
talk and babyish charm. 

The Lady or the Tiger is less a 
play, even a one-acter, than an 
amusing idea — which is hardly 
surprising since it springs from 
the pen of cartoonist Shel Silver- 
stein, here-making his debut as a 
dramatist. If his first play is not 
the high point of Silverstein’s 
career, it is the high point of the 


evening. Everyone says the TV 
industry is a jungle, and Silver- 
stein, who populates his game- 
show staff with a high-strung 
producer, an aging, glib announ- 
cer, and a sadistic animal trainer 
who runs around the bowels of 
the studio singing “Born Free,” 
goes a long way toward proving 
it. , 

Certainly The Lady or the 
Tiger is suitable grist for the 
game-show mill, providing, as it 
does, the obligatory choice of 
doors and the promise of future 
bliss for some lucky chump. Sil- 
verstein deserves credit for com- 
ing up with the notion, obvious as 
it seems, but probably anyone 
could have handled the develop- 
ment, even the sick but inevit- 
able denouement. Don’t you just 
know, for example, that the an- 
nouncer ‘will thank Air India for 
flying in the tiger? Nonetheless, 
this mixture of happy talk and 
Roman. spectacle is funny, 
though it quickly becomes too 
much of a good thing. By the time 
Nolan, as the rabid producer, 
launched into a second hack- 
neyed story of his pioneer grand- 
mother, I was ready to hear Lorne 
Michaels yell ‘“Cut.”’ 

Once again there are stellar 
comic turns by one and all, with 
Lynn Bowman hysterical — in 
both senses — as the wedding- 
gowned “‘lady’’ behind Door 
Number One. Alternately mak- 
ing her bid for stardom via a ditty 





sung to the tune of ‘Green- 
sleeves” and decrying the whole 
video spectacle as “’ primitive, bar- 
baric, sexist, commercial, and dis- 
gusting,” she draws her cartoon 
in broad, deft strokes — much as 
Silverstein might. And one 
doesn't know whether to laugh or 
cry at the sight of Christopher 
Childs’s milk-white, puling Ken- 
tucky gladiator, Lamar Darfield, 
who almost ‘‘disgraces his coun- 
try,” not to mention the net- 
work, by going into the arena 
with a gun stuffed into his skim- 
py, clanking, Charlton Heston 
bikini. 

But The Lady or the Tiger is 
most notable as a tour de force for 
Nolan, who is onstage through- 
out and must play his part at a 
fever pitch, relieved only by the 
occasional whine, roar, or purr. 
His hair grayed, his shirt covered 
with sweat, and his gladiator 
glasses glinting, he is a TV exec to 
warm the heart of Paddy 
Chayevsky. Nolan may come on 
Channel 4 at 7:30 p.m., but he 
proves here that he’s ready for 
prime time. ~ oO 


Quartet 


Continued from page 4 

expatriates become callous po- 
seurs, wiping the floor with 
their women and then stroll- 
ing home to write poetry 
about the madonnas of the cafe. 





Men are such brutes, Rhys’s 


novels scream, but her writing 
never turns strident or preachy. 
For her, the paradox of being a 
goddess one minute and a door- 
stop the next is not political, it’s 
psychological — a paradox of be- 
ing. Reading Quartet, you can 
feel the way the world becomes a 
torture chamber for a sensitive 
young girl, the way any offhand 
comment or knowing look can 
hurt her, burn her, send her reel- 
ing. 

But adapting psychological 
novels to the screen is always 
troublesome, because movies are 
about surfaces; it takes very good 
actors and a very good director to 
make those surfaces reflect what's 
beneath them. You can go the 
expressionist route, of course, 
displaying the world the way the 
characters see it; that’s what hap- 
pens in the Russian Crime and 
Punishment or-in Orson Welles’s 
masterful version of Kafka’s The 
Trial. And maybe that’s what 
Ivory is trying to do here — I can't 
think of any other reason for the 
way the film’s been shot. 
Everything is a sort of pinky- 
sandy-salmony color, as if Ivory 
were fecklessly trying to get a 
“vie en rose’ effect. It's more 
like ‘‘la vie en peach ice 
cream.’ But there are other 
options. The adaptor of a 
psychological novel might try to 
put the acting on a high flame, so 
that what's inside the characters 


TWENTY 


of DRUM. Smell the rich, 


Rmpty.a brand new pack of 
cigarettes onto a table. Now, count them. 
You should have 20. 


Now, open a pouch 


imported tobacco. Roll it up into 
the slow, even burning DRUM paper. 
There are 59 more supremely mild 
smokes where that came from — for 
about the same price as your 


regular pack. 


_ Now, what are you going to 
do with ali those other cigarettes 
lying on the table? 


Break away from the pack. 


Continued on page 16 
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Quartet 


Continued from page 15 


begins to boil, and you can see 
what they’re feeling by the way 
the performances steam. Ivory, 
however, doesn’t go for that sort 
of thing. His early movies may 
have been clumsy and amateur- 
ish, but they at least had a gloss of 
intelligence; now that intelligence 
has ossified into a sort of 
scholarly literalism. In Quartet, 
he expresses Rhys’s view of the 
battle of the sexes in a way that’s 
at once oblique and thunderously 
obvious: all the men in the movie 
strut and preen, while the women 
cringe on beds and hug their 
knees. Ivory still directs like a 
klutz, and now his movies put on 
airs. He’s tasteful and stuffy — 
too stuffy to mess around in the 
muddy emotionalism of a haunt- 
ed creature like Marya. In his 
films, every emotion has sharply 
defined edges; there’s no room 
for the ineffable. And so, though 
his movies have atmosphere and a 
certain distinguished aura, they’re 
never as powerful as their 
sources; Ivory makes minor 
‘classics’ seem just as haughty 
and rarefied as the people who 
haven't read them think they are. 

Quartet is his ninth collab- 
oration with Jhabvala (and his 
12th with producer Ismail Mer- 
chant), and together, through The 
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Europeans, Roseland, Bombay 
Talkie, and so forth, they've 
forged a sort of chemistry of snot- 
tiness. Jhabvala’s screenplays are 
witty, faithful, and adeptly struc- 
tured, but they don’t play. Only a 
very resourceful director could 
make her lines sound like the 
stuff real people say, and Ivory is 
the sort of director who makes 
even good actors look inept; in 
his hands, line readings sound 
like line readings. Poor Isabelle 
Adjani. She’s such a frail, doe- 
like creature: a heart-shaped 
mouth beckons from her heart- 
shaped face. It’s a face full of 
romantic promise, but every time 
it speaks, the movie_teeters. 
Struggling with her accent, 
Adjani has been directed toward a 
sort of assertive blurting; she’s 
like a dialogue machine, cough- 
ing up Jhabvala’s filigreed lines, 
and it’s hard to see past that to the 
very touching distress that her 
eyes and mouth convey. And this 
must be one of the doggiest per- 
formances of Alan Bates’s career. 
As H.]J., he wears a sooty smudge 
of a mustache, and his hair is 
plastered down like Hitler’s. His 
neck has grown thick and gnarled 
so that it bulges into his shirt like 
the trunk of some obscene trop- 
ical tree. Bates communicates 
plenty of self-disgust in this 
movie, but that’s about all; 
mostly he just shifts his eyes 
beadily and concentrates on be- 
ing a beast. I suppose the film- 
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makers thought that Bates should 
play against his sex appeal, but 
here he has no appeal whatso- 
ever, and since we get nary a 
glimmer of the magnetism H.J. 
has in the book, Marya’s 
protestations that she loves him 
seem insane — it’s as though she'd 
fallen for a Rottweiler. Never has 
male brutishness been so 
brutishly portrayed. 

And why can’t Ivory make a 
conversation between smoothies 
look smooth? Why do his love 
scenes resemble the mating of a 
washer with a dryer? The 
compositions are so bad that your 
eyes get itchy and start to wander 
all over the screen — and around 
the edges, they can often find 
something livelier and more 
entertaining than the characters. 
That's enough to keep us watch- 
ing, waiting, hoping. And when 
Maggie Smith appears, it’s like a 
prayer answered. As Lois, she’s a 
calculating wasp, but she’s also 
oddly delicate. Her skin seems 
firghteningly pale and fragile, as 
though it were made of the thin, 
papery stuff that wasps make 
their nests out of. She’s the only 
performer on screen who seems 
neither uncomfortable with her 
role nor above it all; when she’s 
anguished she hurts you, and 
when she’s being elegantly cruel 
her lines snarl and snap. Quartet 
always looks as if it were about to 
smother itself in tact, but every 
few minutes Maggie Smith ap- 


pears, and then the chandeliers 
tinkle, and the pearls glisten, and 
the drinks go right to your 
head, Oo 


Devo 
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Huh? The members of Devo now 
wear black JFK-style pompa- 
dours over their own hair in 
tribute to the man who, accord- 
ing to Jerry Casale in a recent 
interview, was the last great 
American leader before the age 
of “polyester” pols, a “virile, in- 
telligent, thinking man.” Devo 
is now turning politics into just 
another one of its concepts, ap- 
proaching this as it has ap- 
proached everything in its career, 
as an opportunity for a new 
marketing campaign. And there's 
something dangerous about 
Devo’s tampering; it reduces pre- 
sent evils like the New Right and 
the arms build-up to the car- 
toonish proportions of Booji Boy 
and de-evolution in the same way 
that Saturday Night Live (and 
now Fridays) reduced Nixon, 
Ford, Carter , and Reagan to cast 
members. 


Kennedy was the first televi- 
sion president, a shrewder image- 
maker than Devo, which is the 
real spiritual kinship. New 
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Traditionalists echoes the “New 
Frontier”; the album’s astronaut 
logo is a throwback to JFK’s 
boosting of the space program; 
the band’s polo shirts, baggy 
trousers, and black Oxfords are a 
fashion nod to the early ‘60s. 
Once again, Devo gets attention 
by taking an image that’s a stark 
contrast to the norm. The coun- 
try’s mood is either reactionary or 
depressed, so Devo brings back 
good old liberal Democratic op- 
timism. Better Devo should have 
joined the Peace Corps; it would 
make a hell of a more convincing 
political statement than this 
record. After “Through Being 
Cool,” Devo’s lyrics become so 
vague they could just as easily be 
about boys and girls as guns and 
butter (“I wanna be your time 
bomb, baby,” Casale croons in 
“Race of Doom’). When Devo 
does get specific, it’s to mouth a 
string of greeting-card platitudes 
dipped in sarcasm, as in 
‘Beautiful World.” And “Enough 
Said” is not; the suggestion that 

e ‘Take all the leaders from 
around the world/Put them 
together in a great big ring/ ... 
And let them fight like hell to see 
who’s king” is hardly a rallying 
cry — another example of Devo’s 
mixture of smugness and 
silliness. 

New Traditionalists may be in- 
different pop and stupid politics, 
but Devo’s concert at the 
Orpheum a week ago was a 
knockout. From the moment the 
curtain parted on the Devo 
frontline dancing in precision on 
moving treadmills — the most ob- 
vious, ingenious interpretation 
yet of the band’s man-as-machine 
idea — this show was proof of 
Devo's visual brilliance. How 
well Devo knows its audience, 
this army of affluent kids raised 
on TV, visual thinkers unac- 
customed to reading between the 
lines. And they didn’t have to — 
Devo supplied the pictures, 
changing slides, lights, and sets in 
accordance with the basic. princi- 
ple of TV advertising and 

“Sesame Street’: constant motion 
keeps ‘em interested. 

Suddenly, the problem with 
New Traditionalists, and Devo, 
became clear: Devo makes sound- 
tracks, not records. Every Devo 
album has been tied in with new 
flicks, new merchandise, a new 
stage show, so unless you saw the 
songs played live or on TV, you 
were missing a vital part of the 
package. Of course, when sales 
were down, Devo was quick to 
make a concession and write 
songs that you don’t need a 
scorecard to follow, just like any 
other lowly pop band. Freedom of 
Choice, for the most part, can 
stand alone, which is why it's 
Devo'’s best album. But New 
Traditionalists sounds as if Devo 
devised the concept first and 
made the record last. We 
shouldn’t need a poster to tell us 
what “Through Being Cool” is 
about. In concert, a slides of 
race riots, KKK cross burnings, 
and beauty pageants provided 
‘Beautiful World” with the miss- 
ing emotional link it lacks on 
record; these don’t make it a 
better song, just a more plausible 
one. Devo kept things at a show- 
biz level — and a mind-boggling 
one at that — hitting us for the se- 
cond act with the sight of a 
demolished set, a skeletal 
catwalk-jungle gym-conveyor- 
belt affair from which the band 
members often hung ape-like; for 
its cover of ‘‘Working in a 
Coal Mine,” Devo shrouded the 
Orpheum in fog and mimed the 
song toting picks and shovels. 
Mark Mothersbaugh even dove 
into the audience on “Jocko 
Homo,” shoving the microphone 
into people’s faces, exhorting 
them to sing along like a 
demented scoutmaster. Devo's 
learning that such human connec- 
tion is crucial for a pop band, at 
least in concert. Sure, this was a 
big-time Rock Show, and the 
tricks were old ones. But Devo 
continues to discover dazzling 
new ways of running in place.0 
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Taxi 
Continued from page 4 
new ones that can be just as oppressive. 
There is, for instance, the ritual of the 
notes. In one scene Frank, installed in his 
stall, passes a note to his neighbor in the 
next stall asking what he likes. ‘‘Every- 
thing!’ comes the reply, and Frank is so 
revolted by this answer that he closes up 
shop by taping a piece of toilet paper over 
the hole. Liking everything implies a cer- 
tain lack of taste and discrimination; 
getting a reply like that is similar to being 
told by your best friend or lover that he 
loves everybody. And Ripploh ridicules 
the rituals of casual sex while celebrating 
its dizzying freedom. Taxi Zum Klo 
didn’t win the Max Ophuls prize (some- 
thing bestowed by the city of Saar- 
brucken on movies made “‘in the spirit’ 
of the great director) f8F nothing. 
Many people have noted that Taxi 
Zum Klo is probably the first movie to 
present gay life and relationships frank- 
ly, joyously, and unapologetically. The 
dire consequences that result from 
Frank’s actions are medical (hepatitis and 
venereal warts) rather than emotional or 
moral. And underlying the film is the 
revolutionary message that one can be a 
good friend and teacher, lead a satisfying 
life, and also be promiscuous. It is, how- 
ever, hard to be a good mate and be prom- 
iscuous, because those traditional values 
can be difficult’ to shake. Early on, Frank 
meets Bernd, a movie-house cashier, and 
much of the film deals with their on- 
again off-again relationship. The con- 
flict is basic and, it would seem, irrecon- 
cilable: Bernd (played by Bernd Broad- 


erup, Ripploh’s real-life lover), a dear, 
dull soul, would like to move to the 
country and settle down in monogamous 
bliss, but Frank refuses to give up his 
racy lifestyle, 

Unfortunately, while Ripploh does a 
superb job of presenting his side of 
things, he short-changes poor Bernd. It’s 
easy to see why Frank is attracted to him 
— the guy is a hunk, with irresistible 
puppy-dog eyes. But like a typical one- 
night stand, Bernd becomes far less in- 
teresting as we get to know him. He has a 
Germanic passion for tidiness (‘A rela- 
tionship must have order!’’) which is 
so dumb it’s endearing, but not much 
else. He and Frank don’t seem to get any- 
thing from each other, so it’s hard to un- 
derstand why they stay together, or how 
they negotiate their differences on a day- 
to-day basis (mostly we see Bernd look- 
ing sad-eyed while Frank runs off in his 
leather regalia). In fact, Bernd seems to 
exist solely as a sounding board for 
Frank. Bernd expresses a desire for a 
house in the country so that Frank can 
add, contemptously, “And when we're an 
old retired gay couple with a lesbian cook, 
we can adopt a Mongoloid child and write 
‘Beware of the dog’ on the door.” 
Ripploh’s perfunctory treatment of 
Bernd reflects his limitations as a film- 
maker. He’s so self-absorbed that no 
character is allowed a life independent of 
him. His jauntily ironic tone makes 
this film work, but you wonder how far it 
can take him — probably not to the 
“‘breakthough” film about gay rela- 
tionships, which has yet to be made. In 
the meantime, Taxi Zum Klo will serve as 
a delicious and provocative comedy of 
gay manners. O 


Breach 


Continued from page 3 

of the-compulsion — in this case the de- 
sire to climb. Taylor recounts his child- 
hood hikes in the White Mountains, his 
adolescent ascents of Scottish slopes, his 
mature climbs up Norway’s frozen water- 
falls and the glaciated peaks of the Cen- 
tral Caucasus. By the age of 16 he knew 
that college, corporate life, and the desire 
for cash “repelled” him; a nine-to-five 
job was “forced drudgery.” Only the 
summits could “elicit ecstasy,” offering 
‘a limitless world of freedom.” This in- 
genuous view of the world, divided too 
neatly into climbers and chaff, de- 
termines the book’s style as well; writing 
of urban life, Taylor contorts his prose 
with platitudes (‘‘a man is a unique indi- 
vidual’) and purple prose (‘the grass 
glistens with dew this midsummer morn 
as I pen these thoughts to you’’). But be- 
yond lie the blunt cold crags of the 
world’s major ranges; in their presence 
his words grow more subdued, solid, 
exact. Everywhere death frosts the nar- 
rative; the book opens with a visit to a 
grave and closes with a meditation on 
mortality. Yet the joys of climbing sound 
throughout, and they sometimes drown 
death’s insistent piping: “Like the pre- 
cise, well-practiced movement of the bal- 
lerina, smooth, graceful, elegant, draw- 
ing all eyes to the stage, so, too, did I see 
the dance of the alpinist, flowing beauti- 
fully, demanding perfection, yet per- 
formed in the mountains, carried out in a 
realm of sublime remoteness, for the 
satisfaction and happiness of the climber 
alone .. .”’ 
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Three years later, the scars from Tay- 
lor’s ordeal run deeper than his foot. In 
conversation, he bends ovgr backward to 
justify his partner’s behavior, yet resent- 
ment seeps through. “For Harley climb- 
ing is a business,” Taylor said. ‘’As sad as 
it may sound, I was a liability that didn’t 
work out.” He defends the validity of his 
near-death experience against an army of 
doubters: ‘They were there, alive, stand- 
ing in front of me. They weren't mirages 
hovering in space.” Death no longer ter- 
rifies him: “It’s something to look for- 
ward to. I think it'll be a very fine ex- 
perience.” 

Taylor now climbs on smaller peaks; 
he plans an expedition in the next few 
years to South Georgia Island, off the 
Antarctic coast. This return to the moun- 
tains can’t help but startle those for 
whom climbing remains thé queerest of 
socially approved activities, in which a 
muscular maniac grapples, scrabbles, and 
hacks his way up terrifying heights to a 
wind-torn summit, where he glances 
around, poses for pictures, and prepares 
for his descent. But this is a sea-level per- 
spective. As every mountaineering book 
reveals, an unacknowledged nation exists 
on this planet, one bounded by vertical, 
not horizontal, borders. Its lower edge 
hovers around 20,000 feet, too remote for 
tyros and tourists. As with Mongolia or 
the moon, our knowledge of this land de- 
pehds on the photographs (there are 10 
breathtakers in The Breach) and reports 
sent back by those few who pass freely 
through its rigorous ports of entry. Their 
evidence overwhelms the skeptic. Under 
the pressures of modern life most of us 
climb the walls; the elite climb 
mountains. O 
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SATURDAY 14 


The Joy of Movement Center in Cam- 
bridge is well known for its dance and exer- 
cise classes, but today and tomorrow, if you 
like, you can sit still and take some joy in 
other people’s movements: the Concert Dance 
Company of Boston is performing modern 
dances by various choreographers there to- 
night at 8 and tomorrow afternoon at 4:30. 
Tickets are $6.50, and the number for infor- 


SUNDAY 15 


It certainly isn’t flat, you've got to say that 
for itr the DeCordova Museum’s current 
show, “New England Relief,” is an exhibi- 
tion of three-dimensional wall pieces in wildly 
varying media (wood, brass, cardboard, rib- 
bons, foam, wire, cut-up photographs, found 
objects) and equally various moods (from 
serious social comment to unabashed whimsy) 
by 10 New England artists. If you can get out 
to Lincoln before November 29, when the 
show closes, who knows? — you may find just 


MONDAY 16 


Marcel Ophuls is probably best known for 
his two documentary masterpieces, The Sor- 
row and the Pity and Memory of Justice. In 
between, however, he made A Sense of Loss, a 
fascinating documentary about the troubles in 
Northern Ireland that’s less balanced and less 
probing than his other films, perhaps, be- 
cause it’s so much more emotional. A Sense of 
Loss trembles with the hopelessness of an 
absurd, and absurdly damaging, conflict, and 
unlike the other Ophuls films, it’s scarcely 
éver two hours long. Catch it tonight at the 


17 


Your choice for tonight won't be easy if you 
have eclectic musital tastes. Singer-song- 
writer Loudon Wainwright brings his comedy 
of manners to the Paradise; the set begins at 
8:30 p.m., with tickets running $4.50 in 
advance and $5.50 the day of the show. Mer- 
curial rocker George Thorogood brings his 
table-hopping showmanship to the Bradford 
Ballroom; the show begins at 9 p.m., with 
tickets going for $9.50. The remains of post- 
punks Joy Division — New Order — bring 
their mordant, mechanistic view to the Chan- 
nel (shows there tend to start late); tickets are 
$5.50 in advance and $6.50 the day of the 
show. They're all capable of something 
special. 

If you've never gone to a poetry reading but 
are willing to consider the idea, this is the one 
to try. Denise Levertov is one of the most 
musical and accessible of modern poets as well 
as one of the best, and her reading tonight is 
free, courtesy of the Somerville Public 
Library. The reading is at 7 p.m., and the 
library is at Highland Avenue and Walnut 
Street. If you aren’t up on your Somerville 
geography, call 623-5000, extension 27. 


WEDNESDAY 18 


In nouveau bluegrass circles, guitarist Tony 
Rice is considered a king. His records tend to 
be showy — icy-blue flash rather than hot- 
blooded emotion + but his concerts are the 
basis of his legend. He’s bringing in his own 
band, the Tony Rice Unit, to Sanders Theater 
in Cambridge. The show begins at 8 p.m., 
with local pickers Billy Novick and Guy Van 
Duser opening, and tickets are $7.50. 

Of course, maybe you're a little skittish 
about going out at night these days, in which 
case you and your bodyguard should take a 
cab to the Forum, 79 Boylston Street in Cam- 
bridge, for a discussion of the Guardian 
Angels by Guardian archangel Curtis Sliwa 
and two Harvard professors of government. 
It’s at 8 p.m., and it’s free; cab fare and body- 
guard's salary are extra. 


Marcia Orovitz, Bob Blumenthal, Stephen 
Schiff, and Kit Rachlis helped prepare this 
week’s column. 


Sunday the 15th: a stand- 


: Pilobolus 


moment in Rossini’s opera 


mem, Taal nk. 
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Wednesday: Billy Novick and Guy Van Duser 
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. Thursday: this is what Composers in Red. Sneakers look like from 
the waist up. 
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THURSDAY 19 


TS 

John Lindquist was staff photographer for 
the Jacob’s Pillow dance company from 1938 
until his death in 1980, and the new film John 
Lindquist: Photographer of the Dance, by 
Boston filmmakers Bob Brodsky and Toni 
Treadway, is an eloquent testimony to his 
skills. It’s enjoying its world premiere tonight 
at 8 at Boston Film/Video Foundation; pro- 
ceeds from the show, which also includes a 
performance by Lotte Gosler and her Panto- 
mime Circus, go to the benefit of Jacob's 
Pillow and BF/VF. 

British Lahor leader Michael Foot recently 
went to a state funeral in a green jacket and 
was roundly castigated. Tonight you can go to 
a concert in red sneakers and be richly re- 
warded. Composers in Red Sneakers, a group 
of Boston-area composers who produce their 
own concerts, are presenting a concert of new 
music tonight at 8 at Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1150 Mass. Ave., near Harvard 
Square, and anyone wearing red sneakers will 
be admitted free. On the other hand, if you 
have a student ID, you'd better keep it to 
yourself, since our press release lists the 
admission fee as ‘$2, student ID $3.” 

Another interesting source of new music 
and rising musicians is the Jazz Celebrations 
series at Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury 
Street in Boston. Tonight's offering is some- 
thing you don’t hear every day: jazz cello, as 
played by David Eyges, with saxophonist 
Byard Lancaster and drummer Sunny Mur- 
ray. The price, $3, is more than reasonable, 
and even the phone number for information, 


536-3355, has a certain swing to it. 


The Pilobolus Dance Theater was founded 
in 1971 by two Dartmouth undergraduates 
with more experience in athletics than in 
dance. Ignorant as they were of tradition, they 
created something completely new, combin- 
ing athletics, sculpture, and a sizable dose of 
humor; now the name Pilobolus. is being pro- 
nounced, albeit with difficulty, by dance 
lovers across the country. They're perform- 
ing tonight through Sunday (at 8 p.m. — 
everything's at 8 p.m.) at John Hancock Hall. 
Tickets. are $9 to $15. 

The witty cartoons that have come out of 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, during the last two dec- 
ades have changed the world of animation, 
and if you don’t know why, you probably 
ought to.get over to Off the Wall, where a 
generous sampling is being shown for five 
days, starting tonight. And while you're at 
Off the Wall, you should also look at what's 
on the walls: caricatures and drawings by 
Roger Jones, whose illustrations you may 
have seen on the Phoenix's puzzle page and 
elsewhere. 

* Sarah Caldwell has a reputation for solid 
staging and shaky conducting. Tonight's pro- 


- duction of Rossini’s The Barber of Seville, at 8 


p.m. at the Opera House, 539 Washington 
Street in Boston (tickets $10 to $35), will 
feature both. 


SATURDAY 21 


(RE ce eT Re I ENS a I AAR 

~The Home Entertainment Show, spon- 
sored by Tech Hifi, is going on today, 10 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., and tomorrow, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
with home computers, video and stereo equip- 
ment, and other wonderful toys. It should be 
worth the $2 and the trip to Commonwealth 
Pier Exhibition Hall; after all, the next time 
you may not have to leave home. 

Tony Bennett left his heart in San Fran- 
cisco, but he picked up Count Basie and his 
orchestra as accompanists for tonight's shows 
at the Berklee Performance Center, at 7 and 
10. You may have to leave your wallet at the 
box office to see him, at $18.50 a ticket, but 
think of it as $9.25 per famous name. The 
concert is being filmed for PBS, so bring your 
cough drops and don’t come late. 


SUNDAY 


It's Sunday. You've had a rough week. We 
suggest you take yourself out to a Japanese 
restaurant, have a hearty bowl of noodles and 
a cup of tea, and then hie yourself over to the 
Harvard-Epworth Church, where Yasujiro 
Ozu’s wise and beautiful Floating Weeds 
(1959) is playing at 7:30. Nothing could be 
lovelier. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, NOVEMBER 17, 1981 


by Clif Garboden 


SUNDAY 


Noon (38) Race with the Devil (movie). Peter 
Fonda and Loretta Swit spend their vacation 
battling a coven of devil's advocates. 

Noon (56) Six Hours with Peter Sellers. One of the 
movies’ greatest comedians, whose talents were 
perpetually squandered on some of the worst 
scripts ever committed to film, appears in three 
better-than-usual efforts — A Shot in the Dark 
(1964), with Elke Sommer; After the Fox (1966), 
with Britt Ekland (did we say beiter?); and The Pink 

, Panther (1964), with David Niven. 


1:00 (4) Football. The Patriots vs. the New York 
Jets. Or maybe not, if there’s no sellout. 
3:00 (2) John Callaway interviews. Today's guest 
is polio victor Dr. ya Salk, the man who saved 
thousands of lives and made it possible for your 
mother to let you run through lawn sprinklers and 
Fe to movies in the- summer. 
330 (7) Football. The Dallas Cowboys vs. the 
Detroit Lions 
4:00 (2) The Duchess of Duke Street II, part |X. 
Repeated from last week. Louisa ventures into 
wartime France to set up a canteen. The first of the 
best episodes of the second DDS series. 
6:00 (2) SoundStage. Repeated from last week. 
Music from the Oak Ridge Boys. 
7:00 (4)~The Steeler and the Pittsburgh Kid 
(movie). Steelers Joe Greene and Franco Harris 
star in a made-for-TV movie about that kid from 
the Coke ads who returns Mean Joe's shirt. 
7:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Buffalo 
Sabres 
7:00 (56) Star Trek, “Obsession.” 
room for more toy commercials. 
8:00 (2) Nova: Artists in the Lab. A look at techni- 
cal marvels applied to entertainment — namely the 
special effects a /a 2001 and Star-Wars. Sure it's 
expensive, but compared to more-serious high- 
tech applications such stuff is harmless. To be re- 
peated on Wednesday at 10 p.m. on Channel 44, 
and on Saturday at 9 p.m. 
8:00 (5) Close Encounters of the Third Kind 
(movie). Steven Spielberg's big-budget light show, 
which succeeds more as spectacle than narrative, 
comes to the small screen in its second-run (ex- 
panded, complete, inside the mother ship) ver- 
sion. Richard Dreyfuss, Teri Garr, and Melinda 
Dillon star. 
8:00 (56) Night of the Iguana (movie). An enig- 
matic little movie, made all the more so by its suc- 
cess back in '64. We suspect people flocked to this 
one because of Richard Burton's pulp-exploited 
personal exploits and because of nymphet costar 
Sue Lyon's Lolita reputation more than out of love 
for the basically dull Tennessee Williams play from 
awhich this mire of a drama was adapted. . 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Edward and Mrs. 
Simpson, part |. Charles and Di have done their 
best to upgrade the Image of royal romance, but 
the memory of the once future king with question- 
able politics and regrettable taste in female com- 
panions who dropped his royal options for the 
sake of the woman he loved lingers on. Edward 
Fox (from Day of the Jackal) and Cynthia Harris 
star. A great production. To be repeated on Mon- 
day at 10 p.m. on Channel 44, and on Thursday at 
8 p.m 


Airwaves 


by Billy Pope 





Edited to make 





SUNDAY 


8:00 a.m.-noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. 
David Dalton, Author of The Rolling Stones: The 
First 20 Years, spills out everything you ever 
wanted to know about the Stones; William Slotnick 
of the Community Training and Assistance Center 
looks at community funding and Reaganomics; 
nuclear physicist John Goffman discusses his new 
Study on the effects of low-level radiation; Liz 
Tupin of Tufts looks back at the internment of 
Japanese Americans during World War Il; 
representatives of OxFam talk about their fast for 
world hunger; and members of Theater Works 
offer meen (Wabry of Me and My Shadow. 
GBH) A Note to You. “Program Music.” 
Part i of a series about classical music that 
describes an event, a scene, or a person. 
12:15 (WKOX) Afterncon Radio Drama. 
The Vokes Theater Group of Wayland performs a 
J.D. Salinger story. 
1:00 (WEE!) Football. The Patriots vs. the New 
York Jets. 
2:00 (WGBH) Ford Hall Forum. “The Conservative 
Revolt.” See Fave waves. 
3:00 (WERS) Live at Paselm (live). Do’A in a multi- 
instrumental jazz and folk performance. 
3:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy conducts Richard Strauss's A/so Sprach 
Zarathustra, Nielsen's Flute Concerto, with James 
Galway, and Barber's Violin Concerto (transcribed 
for flute) also with Galway. 
4:30 (WGBH) Heartbeat. “Letter from Unity 
Village.” An essay on the ecumenical Missouri 
community, which is now over 90 years old. 
6:00 N) Chicago Symphony. Georg Solti 
conducts Richard Strauss's Don Juan, Barber's 
~f£ssay No. 1 for Orchestra, Beethoven's Symphony 
No. 8, and Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition. 
Repeated Tuesday at 9 p.m. on WCRB. 
6:00 (WBUR) Heartbeat. A lively conversation with 
Muhammad Ali about his commitment to Muslim 
be and morality. 
(WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Buffalo 


bres. 
8:00 (WHRB) Night at the Opera. Mstislav 
Rostropovich conducts Shostakovich's Lady 
Macbeth of Mtsensk, with Vishnevskaya and 
Gedda. 
8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at the Opera. Silvio 
Varviso conducts Donizetti's Anna Bolena, with 

e, Alexander, and Ghiaurov. 

(WBUR) Jezz Alivel From the 1981 S 
Festival, 
Weston, tenor saxophonist Ford, and Taj 
Mahal with his Delta gumbo biues. 
poy | ag a | Archives. The musical development 

n , 

9:00 (WAAF) Rock Concert. Performance by the 
Little River Band and Mink DeVille. 

9:00 (WROR) Special of the Week. Music and 
conversation with Marty Balin of the Jefferson 


Airplane. 
9:30 (WERS) Metroweve (live). This show, which 
spotlights local rock 'n’ roll, features the Neats in a 
‘60s-influenced new-wave performance live from 
the studio. 
10:00 (WBCN) Basement Tapes. A musical profile 
of the Rolling Stones, featuring interviews 
interspersed with live recordings from recent 
world tours and studio cuts. 
= Be meg Fo Reading Aloud. Doctor Zhivago. 
Pasternak's novel continues each 


Mar waaay es Cathedral, Court, end 


te) 
performances by = pianist indy - 
y 


9:00 (4) North Dallas Forty (movie). Reputed to be 
an excellent football movie — but then, what's the 
competition? Nick Nolte and Mac Davis star in this 
1979 adaptation of Peter Gent's book about lives 
on the line in the NFL. 

10:25 (2) Murder Most English: Clouds of Wit- 
ness, part Ill. 

11:30 (5) Mrs. Miniver (movie). Greer Garson and 
Walter Pidgeon star with Reginald Owen and 
Teresa Wright in this classic 1942 portrait of life in 
wartime England. 





8:30 (4) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Chicago 
Bulls. ; 

9:00 (2) Odyssey: The Three Worlds of Bali. A look 
at life and art in indonesia. To be repeated on Sat- 
urday at 8 Py 

10:00 (44) Duchess of Duke Street Ii, part X. 
Louisa continues her war work on location. 

10:30 (7) The Mike Wallace Profiles. A report on 
the death of actress Jean Seberg. 

11:00 (56) Saturday Night Live. Julian Bond hosts 
Tom Waits. 





MONDAY 


2:30 (2) Hie Girl Friday (movie). The best news- 
paper movie ever made, and the best version of 
this particular script ever done. Cary Grant and 
Rosalind Russell star as the conniving editor and 
the reporter with false aspirations to real life. 
Finally, WGBH is repeating and repeating some- 
thing worth repeating. To be repeated tonight at 11 
p.m. and then daily through Friday at 2:30 and 11 
p.m. Worth watching at least 10 times. 





5:00 (4) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his side- 


pleated sidekicks are joined by guest host Arlo 
Guthrie. 

8:00 (2) Great Performances: Edith Wharton: 
Looking Back. Readings from Wharton's memoirs, 
scenes from her last American tour, and recoliec- 
tions about loves that inspired her novels. 

9:00 (2) No Place like Home. Eighty-one-year-old 
Helen Hayes roams America visiting institutions for 
the elderly, then explains the details of home-care 
alternatives. 

9:00 (4) The George Burns Early, Early Christmas 
Special. Guests include Bob “Go Away” Hope, 
Ann-Margret, and Hans Conried. 

9:00 (5) ‘Football. The San Diego Chargers vs. the 
Seattle Seahawks. 

9:00-(44) US Chronicle: Downward Mobility. A 
look at the baby-boom generation, its expecta- 
tions, and the awful truth that all several million of 
us are going to fall short of what they promised us. 
To be repeated on Saturday at 11 p.m. on Chan- 
nel 2 

10:00 (4) Loretta Lynn Special. Guests include 
Crystal Gayle, Sissy Spacek, Howard Hesseman, 
the Oak Ridge Boys, Ernest Tubb, and Conway 
Twitty 

11:00 (2) His Girl Friday (movie). Repeated from 
2:30 p.m 

11:00 (56) Saturday Night Live. Jack Burns hosts 
Santana. 


TUESDAY 
5:00 (4) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his bouf- 
fant bombers are joined by guest host Victor 
Borge . 
8:00 (2) Cosmos: Journeys in Space and Time. Dr. 
Car! Sagan uses high-tech graphics to show us the 
stars from new perspectives. To be repeated on 
Friday at 10 p.m. on Channel 44, and on Saturday 
at 1:30 p.m. 
8:00 (4) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his 
flounced flappers are joined by guest host Gilda 
Radner 
8:00 (7) Skokie. Danny Kaye, Cari Reiner, and Eli 
Wallach star in a fictionalized version of the events 
surrounding the 1977-'78 battle over the Ameri- 
can Nazis’ right to parade through a Jewish Chi- 
cago suburb. 
8:00 (38) In the Heat of the Night (movie). Rod 
Steiger and Sidney Poitier star in the memorable 
1967 comedy/drama about Mr. Tibbs's visit to Mis- 


sissippi. Engrossing, but the best aspect is the 
soundtrack music. 


Cc The music of Renaissance composer 
Heinrich Isaac, performed by the Folger Consort 
and Cappella Nova. 

10:30 (WROR) Boston’s Other Voice. Editors and 


writers from Gay Community News talk about - 


feminism and the gay liberation movement; and 
gay activist Katherine Triantafilleu talks about gay 
civil rights. 

11:00 (WROR) Black issues. Judge Rudolph 
Pierce, Massachusetts Supreme Court judge, 
discusses crime and the criminal-justice system. 
11:00 (WBCN) The Continuous History of Rock 
Roll. A feature on where rock ' 

11:30 (WROR) Mass Sound and 
video professionals talk about’the booming video 
and audio entertainment industry. 


MONDAY 


4:30 (WGBH) Options in Education. “Business 
Schools.” Part Ill of a report on what various 
corporations “give” to schools and what they 
expect to get in return. Part IV is on Tuesday. 
6:30 (WGBH) The Spider's Web. Aol! of Thunder, 
Hear My Cry. The dramatization of Mildred 
Taylor's story of the lives of a black family after the 
Civil War continues each pcm ang Sago g 

6:30 (WBUR) Behind the News. Sam Tyler of the 
Boston Municipal Reseafch Bureau and state 
Representative Sal DiMasi assess Boston's 
financial briar patch. , 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Boccherini 
program: Pepe Romero performs the Guitar 
Quintet No. 6, and Raymond Leppard conducts the 
Symphony No. 2. 

9:00 (WCRB) Baltimore y. Sergiu 
Comissiona conducts Bach's Suite No. 4, Elgar's 
Variations on an Original Theme, and Bartok's 
Concerto for Orchestra. 

9:00 (WHRB) Concert. James Ross 
conducts the Bach Society. Orchestra in 
Mendelssohn's Hebrides Overture, Moevs's Music 
for a Small Orchestra (world premiere), and 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto, with Dyiana Jenson. 
10:30 (WGBH) The Adventures of Sheriock 
Holmes. “A Scandal in Bohemia.” Sherlock is 
@ scandal _ Ses — 
. Repeated y at 7 p.m 
11:00 (WGBH) Late Concert. Pianist Andre 
Watts s Sch 's Wanderer, Fantasy, 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations, and popular 


songs by George Gershwin. 
Midnight (WITS) Larry Show. Terry Dolan, 


national chairman of the National Conservative 
Political Action Committee, discloses the New 
Right strategy for the defeat and destruction of 
more leftist symps and secular humanists in the 
1982 elections. e 


TUESDAY 


engaged to 
the king of 


10:00 a.m. (WITS) Gordon Show. Loretta 
Schwartz-Nobel, author of Sta in the Shadow 
of Plenty, talks about the Joel eng Americans 


$00" ae See co ee Mey ahem.” A debate on 


oy ae Gurdon Ws Nelson (pro) and 

Seine? Nobel (eon 
7:00 (WMBR) Members of Community 
discuss the many different forms of 


Change 
racism, from the individual to the institutional level. 
8:35 (WRKO) Basketbell. The Celtics vs. the 


#20 (WCRB) Chicago 8ymphony. See the listing 


WEDNESDAY 





. WEDNESDAY 


5:00 (4) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his shirred 
show-offs are joined by guest host Beverly Sills. 
7:30 (4) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Houston 
Rockets, _ 

8:00 (2) Survival Secrets of the African 
Baobab. What kind of tree did Tarzan hide in when 
unfriendly natives or intruding safaris threatened? 
What kind of tree did Dr. David Livingston call “a 
carrot planted upside down"? Orson Welles nar- 
rates a TV special about a big tree in Kenya. But it’s 
a fascinating tree. Really. 

8:00 (38) Butch Cassidy and the 

(movie). Paul Newman and Robert Redford in all 
their collective beefy charmingness re-create the 
slap-happy days of crime in the Old West. A nice, 
important, and popular movie, featuring that damn 
bicycle scene. 

8:00 (56) The Good, the Bad, and the (movie). 
More Clint Eastwood fare from WLVI. Quelle sur- 
prise. This 1978 Italian/Spanish blood-and-duster 
also features the sadistic sides of Lee Van Cleef 
and Eli. Wallach. 

9:00 (2) World Special: Return to Poland. Film- 
maker Marian Marzynski, a survivor of the Nazi 
occupation of Poland, returns with his camera to 
recall the past and assess the present. 

10:00 (44) Nova: Artists in the Lab. Repeated from 
Sunday at 8 p.m. 

11:00 (56) Saturday Night Live. Steve Martin and 
Lily Tomlin host the. Kinks. 


TH URSDAY 


5:00 (4) The Muppets. im Henson and his 
dotman-sieeved doobees are joined by guest host 
Liza Minnelli. 

7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Hartford 
Whalers. 

8:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Edward and Mrs. 
Simpson, part |. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 
10:00 (4) Hill Street Blues. This season's second 
episode confirmed our suspicions. Indeed, this 
series has been trivialized, so that the weak of 
mind can walk away from a given episode satis- 
fied that something has been accomplished. We 
wish the people who make the Biues all the luck in 
the world, but the more they allow themselves to 
be pushed in the direction of Love Boat for the 
sake of getting ratings, the less their original point 
seems worth making. Not wishing to be negative 
about excellence, we should point out that Love 
Boat is yet oceans away from the Hill. 

11:00 (56) Saturday Night Live. Elliott Gould hosts. 
a a low — 


FRIDAY 


5:00 4”) “The Muppets. Jim Henson and his gus- 
setted guffers are pd prey by guest host Lola Falana. 
8:00 (5) Battie of the Network Stars. We always 
root for Jamie Farr, but this time he’s not on the 
starting roster. 











4:30 (WGBH) Horizons. “Disability and Sexuality.” 
A report on the widely misunderstood subject of 
sexuality and the disabled. 

6:30 (WBUR) Horizons. “The Dark Side of 
Childhood.” A documentary on the effects of child 
abuse and ways of nweay | with it. 

7:30 (WMFO) Art Attack. Discussions of art, films, 
plays, and cultural events, with a feature on 
Somerville painter David Campbell reading 
excerpts from his journal. 

7:30 (WRKO) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the 
Houston kets. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Jesus Lopez- 
Cobos conducts Berlioz’s King Lear Overture, 
Saint-Saens’s Violin Concerto No. 3, with Dylana 
Jenson, and Franck's Symphony in D minor. 
10:00 (WRKO), David . Stephen 
Mindich, publisher of the Boston Phoenix, 
discusses the newspaper's 15th anniversary; and 
Ronald Stee! discusses his book Walter Lippmann 
and the American Century. 
10:30 (WGBH) Late Concert. The Chamber 
Music Society of Lincoin Center performs works by 
Vivaidi, Richard Strauss, Dvorak, and Brahms. 
11:00 (WLYN) Wax. A playirfg 
of Wall of Voodoo's album Dark Continent. 
Midnight (WITS) Larry King Show. A debate on 
air-quality standards between a representative 
from Edison Electric and.an environmentalist. 


THURSDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance. Series. A 
studio performance by the Empire Brass Quintet. 
6:30 (WICN) Concert Hall. Danie! 
Nazareth conducts the Stuttgart Radio Symphony 
in Hoilst’s The Planets and Brahms's Piano 
Concerto No. 2, with Viadimir Ashkenazy. 

6:30 (WBUR) NPR Journal. “illegal Alien.” See 
Fave waves. 

7:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. A dramatization of 
“How the Leopar 

Daniel Shi p.” 

7:38 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Hartford 
Whalers 


9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Andrew 

Davis conducts the Overture to Borodin's Prince 

. Conus'’s Violin Concerto, with Rosa Fain, and 
imsky-Korsakov's Scheherazade. 


10:30 Gas Late ee Concert. Pinchas 
Zukerman conducts and the violin solos in a 
Mozart program: Rondo in Be fat for Violin, Violin 
Concerto No. 1, and Serenade No. 7 (Haffner). 
11:00 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight. A jazz 
performance by the guitar-percussion duo of 
Gordon O'Connell and Bennett. 


FRIDAY 


7:30 (WRKO) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the 
bey =! Bucks. 
SS Centerstage. A musical profile of 


9:00 (wens) BSO Retrospective. A BSO 
Beethoven program: Violin Concerto in D, with 
Jascha Heifetz, Symphony No. 8, and Piano 
Concerto No. 3, with Artur Rubinstein. 

Raymecnd Leppard conta Wanders Ortendo 

's 

Overture, Telemann’s Concerto for Two Horns, 
with Barry Tuckwell and Kendall Betts, Handel's 
Royal Fireworks 4 Hindemith's Horn 


Concerto, and Mozart's y No. 20. 

11:00 jsp Hh. ragntiell. “Last Visit.” The 
Newfoundiand coast and a couple in a car in the 
fog late at night (sound familiar?) combine: to 
create a bit of terror, especially when the couple 


meets a stranger. 
11:30 Blues After Hours. A feature on 
" Brown. 


8:00 (38) Dr. (movie). Or how | 
learned to stop worrying, etc. Stanley Kubrick's 
masterful cold-war finale from 1964 stars Peter 
Sellers, George C. Scott, and a lot of other old 
familiar faces. Always worth catching. 

8:00 (56) Hang 'Em High (movie). Clint Eastwood 
(maybe he’s related to someone who works for 
Channel 56) stars with Inger Stevens in a tough but 
unbelievable 1968 Western exploit of the name- 
less antihero, a character that will be long remem- 
bered in the annals of dramatic fiction for his sheer 
purposelessness. 

9:00 (2) Enterprise: Catfish Fever. Business 
changes in the Mississippi Delta — from cotton to 
catfish. Now all they have to do is find a use for the 
catfish. You can frighten only so many little 
children before the novelty wears off. 

10:00 (44) Cosmos: Journeys in Space and Time. 
Repeated from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 

11:00 (2) His Girl Friday (movie). This is your last 
chance. Don't miss it. 

11:00 (56) Saturday Night Live. Eric Idie hosts 
Alan Price. 

11:30 (38) Empire of the Ants (movie). Joan Col- 
lins and Robert Lansing are truly frightened when 
an army of giant. ants threatens to mess up an 
ocean-front real-estate deal. 


SATURDAY 


1:00 (56) Rodan (movie). Monsters craw! out of a 
Japanese coal mine to terrorize Osaka. 

1:30 (2) Cosmos: Journeys in Space and Time. Re- 
peated from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 

2:30 (56) Zontar, the Thing from Venus (movie). 
How one well-meaning scientist airnost selis out 
the human race to a chubby jerk who grows flying 
lobsters in his armpits. In the end, self-sacrifice 
carries the day for Earth 

6:00 (44) Matinee at the Bijou. Today's bill features 
a 1936 Dave Fleischer animation called “Greedy 
Humpty Dumpty,” a news-feature short “Olympic 
Highlights of 1936,” another episode of the Phan- 
tom Empire serial with Gene Autry, and Olsen and 
Johnson (Ole and Chic) with Joyce Compton and 
Lila Lee in the 1937 comedy feature Country 
Gentlemen. 

7:00 (56) Star Trek, “Wolf in the Fold.” If this had 
Clint Eastwood in it, Channel 56 wouldn't have cut 
it to make room for more commercials. 

7:30 (2) Enterprise: Catfish Fever. Repeated from 
Friday at 9 p.m 

8:00 (2) Odyssey: The Three Worlds of Bali. Re- 
peated from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 

8:00 (5) Maggie. Erma Bombeck, guiding light of 
the pseudo-sophisticated suburban grump school 
of ethical behavior, wrote and produced this com- 
edy about, you guessed it, the hilarity of life in the 
suburbs, where everybody talks about grass and 
septic tanks, and frankly everybody, including 
people (like Bombeck) who exploit the insecuri- 
ties of women in the burbs, is full of shit. Oh, those 
darn kids. Drat that dog. My husband, he’s just all 
thumbs. My daughter, she'll date anything but she 
doesn't know why. Shut up and mow your damn 
lawn already 

8:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Toronto 
Maple Leafs. 

9:00 (2) Nova: Artists in the Lab. Repeated from 
Sunday at 8 p.m 

9:00 (7) Love at First Bite (movie). Silly Dracula 
spoof starring George Hamilton and Susan Saint 
James. 

9:00 (44) SoundStage. Music from the Manhattan 
Transfer 

11:00 (2) US Chronicle: Downward Mobility. Re- 
peated from Monday at 9 p.m. 

11:30 (38) Live at the Paradise. Music from the 
Stompers and the Jon Butcher Axis. 








Mid (wcoz) Album Feature. 
Lynyrd Skynyrd’s Pronounced Lynyrd. 


SATURDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance Series. 
Tony Barrand, John Roberts, and friends perform 
a special Thanksgiving program. 
2:00 (WCRB) Opera Oratorio. Benjamin 
Britten conducts Schumann's Faust, with 
a Pears, Fischer-Dieskau, and Shirley- 
uirk. 
4:00 (WGBH) Valley Folk. Silly Wizard in a folk 
performance. 
6:00 (WGBH) A Prairie Home Companion. The 
fifth Powdermilk Mouth-Off features mouth 
musician Frederick Newman, the Red Clay 
Ramblers, and the Butch Thompso® Trio. 
6:00 (WBUR) Earplay. “Manhattan Transference.” 
A comedy about a man whose psychiatrist dies, 
leaving him with little hope and much anxiety about 
his mental health. 
8:00 (WGBH) Chamber Concert. The LaSalle 
Quartet performs Haydn's Quartet No. 3, 
Schoenberg's String Trio, and Brahms’s String 
Sextet in B-flat. 
8:00 (WCRB) BSO 
of Act Ill to Wagner's Lohengrin, Wu Tsu-chiang's * 
Little Sisters of the Gra: d, and Sessions's 
When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Biloom’d. 
8:00 (WLDW) Silver Eagle Cross Country Music 
. A country performance by Loretta Lynn. 
(wits) Hockey. The Bruins, vs. the Toronto 


sean (wa OPE Osman. “Monsters of ine 


‘oduction of Homer’s classic. 
11:80 Blues After Hours. A feature on Big 
Bill Broonzy and Lil racer 


Performances 


*. . 


Fave waves. “The conservatives are in power!” The 
cry has been heard the country. But 
when haven't they been in power? Nixon and Ford 
certainly weren't what you'd call progressive, 
Carter was from the right wing of the Democratic 
Party, and even the supposedly liberal Johnson 
and Kennedy got us knee deep in war. No, the 
conservatives and their corporate captains have 
been running things for quite a whife. (Granted, the 
new group adds a twist that is certainly 
frightening.) John Kenneth Galbraith, our resident 
liberal, has been monitoring the Republican 
conservatives for decades; he just’ wrote his 
memoirs, A Life in Our Times. So he should be 
able to shed some light on the recent surge of the 
extreme right. His hour-and-a-half talk on the 
“Conservative Revolt,” which is part of the Ford 
Hall Forum séries, begins at 2 p.m. Sunday on 
WGBH. 

Meanwhile, undocumented workers continue to 
stream across the borders looking for some relief 
to their worid of poverty. The illegality and second- 
Class status of the undocumented creates a life full 
of pressure, anxiety, insecurity, and paranoia. 
Coming down from National Public Radio is a 
documentary that takes a personal look at these 

“aliens” at home, at work, and during their spare 
time. On Thursday at 6:30 p.m. on WBUR. 


WAAF 107.3 FM WHRB 95.3 FM 


| WBCN 104.1 FM WICN 90.5 FM 

| WBOS 92.9 FM WITS 1510 AM 4 
WBUR 90.9 FM WKOX 1190 AM 

WCOZ 94.5 FM WLYN 101.7 FM 
| WCRB 102.5 FM WMBR 86.1 FM 
WDLW 1330 AM WRKO 680 AM 
WERS 88.9 FM WROR 98.5 FM 
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‘The Dozens’ deserves 
to be a smokin’ success! 
social backdrop.” 
IT’S BACK! 


— Janet Mastin, NE® YORK TIMES 


— Jeff Mctaughlin, Boston Globe 


“POWERFUL ... 


“wkKK 
A DELIGHT! 
A SMALL GEM! 
An interesting heroine against a vivid 


gracefully shot and edited in and 


around Boston 


THE DOZENS 


Christine Dall and Randall Conrad’s touch 


A gripping, beautifully written story 


ing movie about a young Cambridge woman's 
struggle to make a life for herself and her 


5:00, 6:30, 8:15, 9:50 Starting Fri. 11/20 at 


2:15, 4:00, 6:15, 8:15, 10:10 


Thee Latte Ghrewess eS Mover 28 21 


daughter. Through Thurs. 11/19 at 2:00, 3:30 


Susan Anspach has worked with four 


Punk 


© at 12:00 Midnight 


MUN OS 


Divine in 


2 fb 


Discount Parking Available 


1001 Mass Ave. Cambridge 868-3600 


Through Thurs. 11/19 at 2:00, 4:00 


“We ¥& & & MASTERFUL! 
bors, each married to another. A beautiful movie 
of astormy affair remembered and uniquely 


years earlier find themselves as next door neigh- 
“relived” 


Truffaut's masterful new love story of romantic 
Passions rekindled. Two former lovers of eight 


6:00 8:00, 10:00 Starting Fri. 11/20 at 2:00, 


3:55, 5:50, 7:45, 9:45 
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STARTS FRIDAY 


Susan Anspach stars as the American born wife of a wealthy Swedish 
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A sultry, erotic comedy. 


PREMIERE 


NEW ENGLAND 
life and runs off with a band of gypsies and the incredibly sexy young 


man, Montenegro. A wild, hilarious, and high spirited sexual comedy 


businessman (Erland Josephson) who is bored with her upperciass 
from director Dusan Makavejev. 2:00, 4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 
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Suburban sapped 


These listings run from Saturday. November 14, to 
Sunday, Nevember 22. 


ARLINGTON, Capito! (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave 

Body Heat: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; Sun. mat., 
4:45 

Raiders of the Lost Ark: starts Fri., 
mat., 4:45 

ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 
Medford St. 

Paternity: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sun. mat., 5 
Only When | Laugh: starts Fri., 7, 9:15; Sun. mat., 
4:45 

BRAINTREE, General |-IV (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

|: The Pursuit of 0.8. Cooper: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:25, 7:30, 9:30 

It: The French Lieutenant's Woman: all week, 1:45, 
4:20, 7:20, 9:45 

Wi: Prince of the City: all week, 1, 4, 7, 9:55 
W: Tattoo: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:40; Sat., Sun., no show at 1 or 3:15 
Adventures of Pinocchio: Sat., Sun., 1, 3 
BROCKTON, General Five (1-588-5050) 
Westgate Mall 

|: Helloween Il: through Thurs., 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

Hi: Prince of the Clty: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:55 
i: Pursuit of 0.8. Cooper: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30,-5:25, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Arthur: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:10, 7:30, 
9:35 

V: Only When | Laugh: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:20, 7:20, 9:45; Sat., Sun. times, 4:30, 7:20, 
9:45 

Adventures of Pinocchio: Sat., Sun. 1, 3 
BROCKTON, Sack I-IV (963-1010) 

Route 27 


7, 9:15; Sun. 


1:30, 3:30, 


A 


“~~ 


& 600 Comm. Av 


247-2160 


|: Tatteo: a Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:30 

il: Time Bandits: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:45 

ili: The French Lieutenant's Woman: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

IV: Friday the 13th. Part I: through Thurs., 1, 
4:30, 8 

Friday the 13th, Part Wl: through Thurs., 2:50, 
6:15, 9:45 

DANVERS, Sack |-Vi (593-2100) 

Route 128, Exit 24 

|: Raiders of the Lost Ark: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

ii: Prince of the City: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:50 

ill: The French Lieutenant's Woman: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 9:50 

1V: Only When | Laugh: through Thurs., 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

V: True Confessions: through Thurs., 1:05, 3: 15, 
5:25, 7:35, 9:45 

Vi: — 13th, Part 1: through Thurs., 1, 
4:30, 8 

Friday the 13th, Part ll: through Thurs., 2:50, 
6:15, 9:45 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall | and |! (599-3122) 
Route 128, Exit 24 

1: Time-Bandits: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. times, 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:50 

Il: Tattoo: through Thurs., 7:45, 9:55; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 
DEDHAM, Showcase 8 (326-2100) 
950 Providence St. 

|: Time Bandits: through Thurs., 
9:50; Sun., mat., 4:30 

it: Friday the 13th, Part I: through Thurs., 1, 
7:45; Sun. mat., 4:15 

Friday the 13th, Part Wl: through Thurs., 2:40, 


IC 


1:10, 


1:45, 7:25, 


e. Bos! on 


“TAXI ZUM KLO IS WITTY. 
CHARMING, RIGOROUSLY 
UNSENTIMENTAL. ... 

TAXI IS A BIG STEP TOWARD 
LIBERATING THE SCREEN.” 


—RICHARD CORLISS, TIME Magazine 


:30; Sun. mat., 
Pho Your o% oe —_ Thurs., 2, 7:20; 


V: a Gouhedten: through ag 1:45, 7:15, 
9:40; Sun. mat., 4:30 

Vi: Halloween I: through Thurs., 1, 7:20, 9:30; 
Sun., mats., 3, 5:10 

Vil: Arthur: through Thurs., 1:20, 7:35, 9:45; 
Sun., mat., 3:20, 5:20 

Vill: Rich and Famous: through Thurs., 2, 7:25, 
9:50; Sun. mat., 4:45 

FRAMINGHAM, General |-V (235-8020) 

Route 9, Shopper’s World 

|: Prince of the City: all week, 1:15, 4:20, 7:30 
hi: Raiders of the Lost Ark: all week, 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:45 

Wl: Tattee: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:40; Sat., Sun., no show at 1 or 3:15 

1: The French Lieutenant's Woman: all week, 1:45, 
4:20, 7:20, 9:45 

V: True Confessions: all week, 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:40 

Adventures of Pinocchio: Sat., Sun., 1, 3 
WATICK, Sack |-Vi (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 

1: Halloween Il: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:25, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

Hi: Pursuit of D.B. Cooper: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:05, 5:05, 7:35, 9:40 

Hil: Time Bandits: through Thurs., 
5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

IV: Friday the 13th, Part |: through Thurs., 1, 
4:30, 8 

Friday the 13th, Part ll: through Thurs., 2:50, 
6:15, 9:45 

V: Arthur: through Thurs., 
7:35, 9:35 


1:10, 3:15, 


1:05, 3:05, 5:05, 


ode 
ne 


wittiest, and tan 


“A BREEZY, FUNNY, AGGRESSIVELY CANDID 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A self-awareness of an unusually 


high order as well as a real talent for making movies.” 
—Vincent Canby. New York Times 


“AN EXTENDED, ROLLICKING CRUISE!” 
TAXI ZUM KLO is an important movie because it tries to 
juggle the contradictions of love and freedom.” 

—Carrie Rickey, Village Voice 


“THE FIRST MASTERPIECE ABOUT THE 
MAINSTREAM OF MALE GAY LIFE!” 


—Stuart Byron. Village Voice 


No one under 18 admitted 


© 198) Promovision Internationa! Films Lid. All rights reserved 


Through 11/17 at 1:25, 3:05, 4:45, 6:25, 8:10, 10:00 
Starting Weds. 11/18 at 12: 50, 2: 40, 4: 30, 6: 20, 8:15, 10:10 


( NO 8:15 SHOW on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19 ) 


GALLIPOLI! DISCOVERED 


“Sweeping 
aaethe and emotional 


—Janet Maslin, New York Times 


Starring PATRICK DEWAERE NATHALIE BAYE 
And introducing ARIEL BESSE 


. Uncommon beauty, 


Vi: Rich and Famous: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 


5:30, 7:45, 9:55 
WEWTON, Academy (332-2524) 
102 Beacon St., Newton 


Centre 
1: Quartet: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 


Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 


Hi: The Beat Is Full: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; 


Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 

NEWTON, West Cinema (964-6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

|: Breaker Morant: through Thurs., 7:20; 9:25 
li: Mescew Does Net Believe in Tears: all week, 
Sun.-Thurs., 8; Fri., Sat., 7:10, 9:45 

i: Blow-Up: Sat., 7:20, 9:30 

aaa of Maria Braun: Sun.-Tues., 7:10, 
Murder She Said: Wed.-Sat. Call for times. 
Murder Ahoy: Wed.-Sat. Call for times. 

Murder Most Foul: Wed.-Sat. Cail for times. 
SAUGUS, General I-l1 (321-1345) 

Route 1 

|: Pursuit of 0.8. Cooper: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:25, 7:30, 9:30 

Hi: Halloween Ii: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
po 7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun., no show at 1:30 or 
Adventures of Pinocchio: Sat., Sun., 1, 3 
SOMERVILLE, Broadway (625-5316) 

81 Broadway 

Paternity: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Body Heat: starts Fri., 7, 9:15 

a , Sack Assembly Square I-VIII (628- 
35 Middlesex Ave. 

|: Prince of the City: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:55 
Hi: Pursuit of 0.8. Cooper: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 9:55 

Wi: Tattoo: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:30 

IV: True Confessions: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:40 

: Friday the 13th, Part 1: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 


Friday the 13th, Part ll: through Thurs., 2:45, 


Of) 


Jusl opp. the Blandford St. stop 


(15. 9 
: The French Lieutenant's Woman: 
, 1:05, 3:20, §:30, 7:55, 10:15 
: Time Bandits: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
35, 7:45, 9:55 

: Arthur: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 
25, 9:30 

SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

50 Davis Sq. 

— through Thurs., 7, 9:15; Sun. mat., 
Raiders fhe Laat At: Starts Fri., 7, 9:15; Sun. 
mat. 4:45 

STONEHAM, General |-l1 (438-4050) 

Routes 128 and 28 

|: Paternity: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats. 2, 4, 5:30 

it: Body Heat: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mat., 4:25 

Adventures of Pinocchio: Sat., Sun., 1, 3 
STUDIO CINEMA, Belmont (484-1706) 

376 Trapelo Road 

Body Heat: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
WALTHAM, General |-!! (890-1064) 
477 Winter St. © 

|: Paternity: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4, 5:30 
it: Body Heat: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mat., 4:25 
Adventures of Pinocchio: Sat., Sun., 1, 3 
WOBURN, Showcase Five (933-5138) 
Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 
1: Pursuit of 0.8. Cooper: through Thurs., 1:20, 
7:25, 9:40; Sun. mats., 3:20, 5:10 
i: The French Lieutenant's Woman: through 
Thurs., 1:45, 7:20, 9:55; Sun., Wed. mat., 4:20 
Hl: Prince of the City: through Thurs., 1, 8:15; 
Sun., Wed. mat. 4 
W: Tattoo: through Thurs., 1, 7:20, 9:50; Sun. 
mats., 3, 5 
V: Arthur: all week, 1, 7:40, 10; Sun., Wed. 
mat., 3, 5 
Vi: Raiders of the Lost Ark: through Thurs., 2, 
7:30, 10; Sun., Wed. mat., 4:30 
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on B.C. Green Line MBTA 
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Clearly the most accomplished, 


ing movie 


that I saw at the New 
York Film Festival 
...this unconven- 
tional story exudes 

a spirit toward love 


that 


asn’t been seen 


in the movies for 


some time!”’ 


— Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 


“A SUBLIME, 


~’ ENTRANCING 
NEW COMEDY’... 
Blier picks up the 
child-woman image 
that’s long been loose 
in the culture and sets 
it aflame...it’s exhil- 
arating to follow him 


into his naughty 


. world!” 


— Stephen Schiff, Boston Phoenix 


NICOLE GARCIA MAURICE RONET 
Music by PHILIPPE SARDE Executive Producer ALAIN SARDE 


Written and Directed by BERTRAND BLIER From A aad LINE CINEMA 


1:00, 3:10, 5:20, 


1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 9:45 


ne a Creme Com WOME 


7:40, 10:00 


power.” ‘ee pakcconts np: SR 


—Gene Shalit, NBC-TV “Today Show™ 


“After Falls slomannce at the Nick” Fide # Ssturtay, November 20 & 21 
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**AN AMERICAN IN PARIS (1951). Despite 
its accolades (including five Academy 
Awards, one for Best Picture), Vincente 
Minnelli's ambitious musical extravaganza 
is frequently gaudy, strained, and over- 
wrought. It represents the apotheosis of 
Minnelli’s ingenuity: camera tricks, larger- 
than-life characters, and flamboyant 
Stylizations strain to beef up a thin plot in 
which Gene Kelly, as an ex-G! artiste, must 
choose between millionairess Nina Foch 
and the girl he really 4oves (cute Leslie 
Caron, in a most beguiling debut). Still, the 
film is enormously energetic, the music is 
Gershwin (albeit hopped-up Gershwin), 
and Kelly's choreography is often quite 
lovely. Museum of Fine Arts. 

RICAN POP (1981). Ralph Bakshi's 
whirlwind history of American popular 
music is an oddly gloomy fiasco, a cartoon 
that's as leaden and simple-minded as a 
children's “educational television show. 
Straining for tragedy, Bakshi follows three 
generations of a family of immigrants as 
they struggle to attain pop superstardom. 
The movie's rotoscoped animation 
produces a tinny facsimile of reality, and 
Bakshi tosses in fragments of great pop 
songs without responding to their incandes- 
cent, throwaway beauty; instead of inven- 
tively flashy visualizations, we get rock- 
concert scenes that look as though they'd 
been lifted off an Archies lunch box. Har- 
vard Square. 
te %& & Y2AND THEN THERE WERE NONE (1945). 
Rene Clair's thriller from an Agatha Christie 
novel has faded somewhat, but it’s still the, 
best of a by now hackneyed formula: 10 
people travel to a lonely island where they 
are mysteriously murdered, one by one. 
Overpraised at its release, the movie is 
neither scary nor particularly funny, but it’s 
diregted with polish and a ceftain visual 
flair, written cleverly by Clair and Dudley 
Nichols, and superbly acted by Barry 
Fitzgerald, Walter Huston, Louis Hayard, 
Roland Young, June Duprez, C. Aubrey 
Smith, Judith Anderson and, the first to go, 
bug-eyed Mischa Auer. /nstitute of 
Contemporary Art. 





B 


%& & & 2BEAU PERE (1981). Director Bertrand 
Blier (Get Out Your Handkerchiefs) finally 
tackles a truly taboo subject. His sublime, 
entrancing new comedy is about the love 
attair of a 29-year-old cocktail-iounge pi- 
anist (Patrick Dewaere) and his 14-year-old 
stepdaughter (Ariel Besse), and in Blier's 
realistic fairy-tale worid,.this subversive 
romance comes to seem somehow rich, 
moral, and biologically right. Mingling 
laughter and dismay, the film brings to the 
surface a range of subterranean feelings 
about sex, and the effect is shocking, 
touching, and oddly exalting. Nickelodeon. 
tee we wLA BETE HUMAINE (1938). A superb, 


is as close as Renoir ever came to the sear- 
ing nihilism of film noir. With Simone Simon 


Library. 

ee BETWEEN THE LINES (1977). Screen- 

writer Fred Barron, a graduate of these 
p so and director Joan Micklin Silver 
(Head Over Heels) created this badly 
structured but intermittently entertaining 
movie about a run-down “alternative” 
newspaper called the Back Bay Mainline, 
which becomes the backdrop for two 
engagingly rumpled love stories: Harry and 
Abbie (John Heard and Lindsay Crouse) 
are talented and scruffy; Michael and Laura 
(Stephen Collins and Gwen Welles) are 
slick and unhappy. The movie doesn't quite 
know whether it's set in the "60s or the "70s, 
and it's hard to tell whether the characters 
are writers or freeloaders, but it all has an 
undeniable Charm, and Jeff Goldbium's 
performance as a free-wheeling rock critic 
is a speedy it. Corner. 
we 2 THE BICYCLE THIEF 71949), Having 
spawned countless imitations, Vittorio De 
Sica’s neo-realist ground-breaker now 
seems schematic and overly sentimental, 
but the performances and the sublime city 
images are very affecting. Lamberto 
Maggiorani is the unemployed man in post— 
war Rome who finds a job as a bill-poster, 
only to have his bicycle, which he needs for 
the job, stolen. That so smail a matter as a 
bicycle theft could mean everything to one 


man no longer seems the heartwarming 
revelation it once did, but De Sica’s elo- 
quent images create a vivid portrait of urban 
loneliness. Coolidge Corner. 

wee %2BLOW-UP (1966). Michelangelo An- 
tonioni’s metaphysical whodunit is the rare 
film that makes good on its lofty philo- 
sophical pretensions. And it's a seductive, 
tangy piece of filmmaking besides, with 
coolly intriguing performances by Vanessa 
Redgrave as the mysterious woman-in-the- 
park and David Hemmings as the chic, 
isolated fashion photographer who finds his 
only solace in the mysteries of his high-tech 
art. Antonioni's glistening vision of 
“swinging” London remains pure fantasy, 
and that's part of what's memorable about 
it. West Newton. 

wee kXTHE BLUE ANGEL (1930). The film 
that introduced. that demonically alluring, 
purely cinematic creation, Mariene Dietrich 
(who had previously appeared only in tiny 
roles in obscure German films). As Lola- 
Lola, the faithless cabaret singer, she 
seduces stiff-necked professor Emil Jan- 
nings into a most Teutonic degradation. 
Joseph von Sternberg’s film is the original 
“divine decadence" movie. Though 
somewhat heavy going, its baroque, 
steamy, and totally artificial atmosphere of 
sensuality and bondage remains hypnotic. 
Modern Times Cate. 

*®*xTHE BOAT 1S FULL (1981). A thoughtful 
but dull Swiss film about five Jewish 
refugees in World War || who make it from 
Germany to Switzerland, only to discover 
that they're not welcome there — that the 
country has become “an overcrowded 
lifeboat." Writer-director Markus !mhoof 
spares us the conventional melodrama of 
desperate, tearful border scenes and 
suspenseful searches, but the story is told 
so grimly — and with so little feel for the 
rhythm of interplay and incident — that the 
bleak, documentary-like approach ends up 
turning the characters into immigration 
statistics. Academy. 

* x BREAKER MORANT (1979). in Bruce 
Beresford's earnest anti-war drama, the 
Boer War murder trial of three Australian 
guerrilla fighters in the British Imperial Army 
is used to make a fairly obvious point — that 
in wartime, everyone commits bestial acts, 
and to make scapegoats of a few just com- 
pounds the injustice. The film is solid, well- 
made, and dull, and when Beresford tries to 
go beyond his cynical premise to treat the 
three obstreperous defendants as if they 
were heroes, he loses us. With Edward 
Woodward and Jack Thompson. West 
Newton, Harvard Square. 

wexxxTHE BROOD (1979). David 
Cronenberg's horror milestone isn't so 
much a shock-fest as a terrifying, deeply 
felt contemplation of marital breakdown — 
and the rage that accompanies it — in the 
age of “self-realization.” Cronenberg's cen- 
tral metaphor is a radical form of cathartic 
therapy called psychoplasmics; its inventor 
and chief practitioner (Oliver Reed) 
prompts the mad and m 

Nola Carveth (Samantha Eggar) to birth an 
unnatural brood — an extraordinarily reso- 
nant symbol of the impulse to let loose im- 
prisoned feelings at any cost. Cronenberg 
catches us up in the intimacy and compas- 
sion he has for his characters, and the film's 
astonishing climax approaches the pity and 
terror evoked by. tragedy. Coolidge 
Corner. 


Cc 


@CADDYSHACK (1980). With the exception of 
Rodney Dangerfield, whose bulbous eyes, 
twitching neck, and virtuoso vulgarity are a 
wonder to behold, Harold Ramis's dim- 
witted Animal House retread is virtually a 
total loss. Chevy. Chase, Bill Murray, Ted 
Knight, and others rampage through a 
snobby country club with the veins in their 
necks standing out. Harvard Square. 
w#CHARIOTS OF FIRE (1981). This stiff- 
upper-lip crowd-pleaser about the glory 
boys who ied the English running team to 
victory in the 1924 Paris Olympics makes a 
splashy, colorful spectacie out of the old- 
fashioned virtues — perseverance, 
patriotism, and reverence. Telling the story 
of two runners — one (lan Charleson) a 
modest, devout Scottish Christian and one 
(Ben Cross) an ambitious Jew — director 
Hugh Hudson succeeds in putting the 
longed-for lump in the collective throat, and 
he nods gingerly in the direction of issues. 
But there’s no real grit or suspense, and the 
pokes at anti-Semitism are important Mo- 
tion Picture window-dressing; in the end, 
the movie feels like a cheat. Charles. 
CHILDREN OF BABYLON. A feminist love story 
from Jamaica, set to a reggae beat. A New 
England premiere. Orson Welles. 

% & x THE COMPLETE FRANK AND CAROLINE 
MOURIS. A two-part retrospective show- 
casing two wildly creative, innovative film 
talents. Best known for their witty, Oscar- 
winning animated collage, “Frank Film,” the 
Mourises are at their most entertaining 
when they're at their weirdest. Volume One 
ot Complete Works, which includes such 
films as “Coney isiand Eats,” “Screentest,” 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Montenegro (1981). 
Dusan Makavajev, creator of such 
provocative intellectual goulash as WA: 
Mysteries of the Organism and Sweet 
Movie, makes his first bid to go commer- 
cial. The Yugoslav director's new film is 
an absurdist comedy featuring Susan 
Anspach as a woman who leaves a life of 
tranquil domesticity for three days of love, 
sex, and all-around weirdness at a 
commune-nightclub called Zanzibar. The 
cast includes Erland Josephson (Scenes 
from a Marriage) as Anspach's ultra- 
bourgeois husband, John Zacharias as 
her crazed old father, and Svetozar 
Cvetkovic as Montenegro, the zoo atten- 
dant who reawakens her to the animalistic 
delights of true love. Opens Friday, 
November 20, at the Orson Welles. 


and “You're Not Really Pretty But You're 
Mine,” shows off their trademarks — 
laconic humor, snappy pacing, and a loving 
obsession with glitzy images of American 
mass culture. Volume Two is devoted to 
such live-action fare as “La, La, Making It in 
LA,” a funny, pathetic portrait of 55 aspiring 
actors that's like a Chorus Line without the 
dance numbers. Off the Wail. 


D 


DEADLY WEAPONS. The venerable Chesty 
Morgan plays a fiendish killer who smothers 
her victims with her 76-inch bust. Nickelo- 
deon 


wkxkxDEVI (1960). In Satyajit Ray's 
bizarre, fascinating film, a father dreams that 
his young daughter-in-law is an incarnation 
of the goddess Kali and sets up an altar out- 
side his home for her worship. Her down- 
to-earth husband is away and, by the time 
he returns, his wife no longer knows 
whether she is mortal or divine. The film is 
extremely powerful in its evocation of 
religious terror verging on madness, of 
skeptical people confronting an unknown 
they can never be entirely sure doesn't ex- 
ist. Brilliantly photographed, starring 
Soumitra Chatterjee and Sharmila Tagore. 
Coolidge Corner. 

wx kx xXDIARIES (1980). In this three-hour- 
and-20-minute film, Boston filmmaker Ed 
Pincus shows us scenes from five years of 
his life, and the lives of his wife and kids and 
friends. One enters the fiiin expecting the 
sort of dreary study of small events and or- 
dinary rituals that most cinema-verite 
diaries have given us; one comes out look- 
ing at the world, particularly the world of 
film, in a new way. Pincus has created a 
comic melodrama of family life in the ‘70s 
that’s as engrossing, saddening, madden- 
ing, and haunting as any fiction. And that's 
not all. in. making a film that is at:once a 
documentary diary and a rich entertain- 
ment, he has taken a great, magical leap 
over the heads of documentary and fiction 
into a dazzling new realm. Galeria, All- 
ston. 

*%*xTHE DOGS OF WAR (1981). John Irvin's 
action film about mercenaries is probably 
better than anyone had a right to expect, 
considering its source: a laundry list of guns 
and ammo in the form of a novel by 
Frederick Forsyth. Christopher Walken 
plays a mask-faced gat-for-hire on a recon- 
naissance mission to check out the African 
dictator whose government he plans to top- 
ple. The first half of the film lays out an 
effective sketch of colonial corruption, and 
seems to be leading up to something really 
exciting. But during the coup itself, the 
narrative loses coherence and the movie 
becomes another ak gamete shoot-'em-up. 


Sw aTHE DOZENS DOZENS (1981). This brashly in- 
dependent feature about a 21-year-old ex- 
con is filled with casually incisive obser- 
vations about the prison system and the 
plight of the unemployed. Yet the movie 
isn't so much a brow-beating polemic as a 
deadpan, documentary-like soap opera, a 
simple story that sidesteps melodrama and 
message-mongering to create an in- 
vigorating slice of life. Faced with the low- 
income doldrums, and with having to care 
for her four-year-old daughter, the heroine, 
Sally (the marvelously spunky Debra 
Margolies), reacts as anyone might — with 
fear and guts and good old common sense. 
Orson Welles. 


%2DREAMLAND (1981). This docu-drama 
attempts to chronicle the climb to success 
of Lady B.J., a popular Broadway per 
former who got her start as a gospel nest 
in a New Orleans church. Unfortunately, the 
movie's creators, Oz Scott and Nancy 
Baker, weren't in Louisiana when it ali 
happened, and the film relies almost entire- 
ly-on clumsy, stagy scenes in which B.J. 
and her real-life associates uneasily reenact 
key moments in her life. B.J. comes across 
as a graceless, sullen, boring young 
woman, and the film itself is maddeningly 
dull. Center Screen at the Carpenter 
Center. 


E 


Wk we wEARLY SUMMER (1951). Yasujiro 
Ozu's film_is yet another of his jewel-like 
Studies of change within a family. This one 
is anecdotal, its parts combining to form a 
portrait of six family members living 
together in Kamakura. The Central tale is of 
28-year-old Noriko, a girl who is against 
marriage but finally succumbs to family 
pressure and marries a widower whom she 
will never love and who has just taken a job 
in barren Akita. Said Ozu of the film: “! 
wanted to depict mutability.” Coolidge 
Corner. 
*®* WEL (1952). Luis Bunuel’s black com- 
edy about the lust for possession has been 
aptly described as “an Othello with the 
hero as his own lago.” It's the wickedly fun- 
ny tale of a wealthy, respectable Catholic 
Continued on page 26 
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‘* ‘Quartet’ must be 
ranked as one of 
the few excellent 
movies of this year. 
Performances of 
extraordinary 
quality.’’ 


“‘A poignant 
story...the lush and 
lavish details are 
among its major 
pleasures. Adjani 
is vibrant.’’ 


m N, —JUDITH CRIST, 
NEW YORK POST SATURDAY REVIEW 
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(Arturo de Cordova) whose violent jealousy 
turns his honeymoon into a nightmare of 
suspicion. The film, which might have been 
a-study for Raging Buil, is visually plain 
and a tad formulaic, but it’s got a funny, 
mean-spirited streak that holds us until the 
audacious final shot; watching it, you keep 
waiting to see how the “hero” is going to 
disgrace himself next. With Delia Garces. 
Coolidge Corner. 

ww xXELEVATOR TO THE GALLOWS (1958). 
Aka Frantic. Louis Malle’s first fiction film, a 
breathtaking thriller in which Jeanne 
Moreau and Maurice Ronet plan the perfect 
crime and pull it off — almost — to one of 
the best jazz scores in movie history, by 
Miles Davis. Co-starring Lino Ventura. 
French Library. 

*®EMMANUELLE (1975). Just Jaeckin's 
original soft-core, soft-focus guide to heavy 
breathing takes our hedonistic heroine 


\ (Sylvia Kristel, naturellement) into the wilds 


of Tnailand, where everything ees so — 
how you say — sopheesticated, no? Har- 
vard Square. 


is 


eFIRST MONDAY IN OCTOBER (1981). This 
comedy about the first woman nominated to 
the Supreme Court is a sub-Neil Simon 
farce, a stew of political cliches spiced with 
insufferably “‘snappy” one-liners. Jill 
Clayburgh is Ruth Loomis, the arch- 
conservative from Orange County, and 
Walter Matthau is David Snow, the bellow- 
ing William O. Douglas type who tries to set 
her straight. Ronald Neame directed. Har- 
vard Square. 

FLOATING WEEDS (1959). Yasujiro Ozu's 
remake of his 1934 silent A Story of 
Floating Weeds (both are based on an 
American film called The Barker) is the 
story of an aging actor who meets his 
former mistress and the grown son he’s 
never seen when his traveling troupe visits a 
small island village. It has been called “the 
most physically beautiful of all Ozu's pic- 
tures,” and the director himself claimed that 
with this film he “finally began to unders- 
tand what a color picture is.” Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

@FRIDAY THE 13TH (1980). A maniac kills 
assorted summer campers in incredibly 
gruesome ways. Beneath the gore, one can 
detect a faithful and sensitive adaptation of 
Flaubert's A Sentimental Education. 


Directed by Sean Cunningham. Saxoh, 
suburbs. 

@FRIDAY THE 13TH, PART II (1981). Another 
gory Fiaubert retread, but this time, the kids 
are better looking. Saxon, suburbs. 

*& x FUNNY GIRL (1968). La Streisand engulfs 
and devours the musical about singer- 
comedienne Fanny Brice, and it's just as 
well, since there’s not much there without 
her. William Wyler's direction never 
manages to take the play off the stage, and 
the plot is frothy at best. Barbra makes you 
care all the same, and her rencitions of the 
pleasant Bob Merrill-Jules Styne songs are 
smashing. Harvard Square. 
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wx xLA GUERRE EST FINIE (1966). Alain 
Resnais’s pessimistic portrait of an 
anachronistic, old-style revolutionary. Yves 
Montand is the professional agitator who 
has returned to France after fighting for 
Spanish liberation. Renewing a former affair 
with Ingrid Thulin, and beginning a new one 
with Genevieve Bujold, Montand is drawn to 
the idea of peace, convinced that the 
revolution must now come from within. But 
for reasons that are never entirely made 
clear, he continues to work underground 
anyway. Apart from a sometimes confusing 
use of flash-forwards (prophesying Mon- 
tand's doom), this is one of Resnais’s more 
straightforward films, and Montand’s lucid 
performance makes it a surprisingly poig- 
nant experience. Coolidge Corner. 


H 


eTHE HAUNTING OF M (1981). Shot in 
Scotland on a seven-figure budget, this 
hopelessly muddled supernatural thriller is 
a confusing melange of Henry James, 
Bram Stoker, and Columbo. An indepen- 
dent, opium-puffing actress (blimpy Nini 
Pitt) suspects that her vain little sister 
(Sheelagh Gilbey) is under the spell of an 
evil incubus, and sets out to discover the 
Shameful Family Secret that makes the 
ghost walk. Director-producer-writer Anna 
Thomas takes such a feverish delight in the 
mere rehearsal of old scare-movie cliches 
that she never deems it necessary to do 
anything with them. Allston. 

HEART TO HEART (1981). A new French film 
about three sisters coming of age during the 
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TIME 
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‘60s. Directed by Pascal Thomas (Don't 
Cry with Your Mouth Full). Galeria. 

% x HEAVENS ABOVE (1963). Peter Sellers's 
typically hysterical performance as a do- 
gooder parson causing problems for his 
parishioners enlivens this over-obvious 
satire of British clergy life. Directed by John 
and Roy Boulting. Coolidge Corner. 
®HEAVY METAL (1981). This animated stew 
of violence, sci-fi, and tits-and-ass is clearly 
aimed at an audience of adolescent males, 
yet it’s not nearly as lurid or sensational as it 
ought to have been. Based on the “adult il- 
lustrated fantasy magazine,” it's a collection 
of short tales set in various past and future 
epochs. Yet wherever in the universe we 
find ourselves, the characters are just 
faceless abstractions, stripped of personali- 
ty, and the musical numbers (by Blue 
Oyster Cult, Black Sabbath, Cheap Trick, 
Nazareth, et. al) are used so unimaginative- 
ly that they fade into a dull, minor-key blur. 
Gerald Potterton directed. Harvard 
Square. 

%& & KHIGH SIERRA (1941). Humphrey Bogart 
is Mad Dog Earle, a soft-hearted killer on 
the lam, and Ida Luping his moll in this 
great, immensely moving crime melo- 
drama. There are rousing performances, a 
tough W.R. Burnett-John Huston script, 
and dark, exaggeratedly moody direction 
by Raoul Walsh. Harvard Square. 
**xTHE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
(1939). The first of the successful 20th 
Century-Fox renditions of Arthur Conan 
Doyle's detective tales goes a bit heavy on 
the ground fog, but Basil Rathbone’s 
Holmes and Nigel Bruce's congenitally 
befuddled Watson are completely winning 
in their debut appearance. Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 


IF | HAD A MILLION (1932). An eccentric 
millionaire (Richard Bennett) decides to 
give a million dollars to several people 
picked at random just to test their reactions. 
The guinea pigs include W.C. Fields, 
Charles Laughton, and George Raft. We've 
heard that parts of this movie are a scream. 
Brattle. 

*%& i'M ALL RIGHT, JACK (1960). Hilarious 
British satire about an innocent young fac- 
tory worker (lan Carmichael) who ,in- 
advertently provokes a national strike. Peter 
Sellers has some memorable moments as 4 
buffoonish labor leader. Directed by John 








“Qutrageously funny, incredibly spectacular... 
‘The Wizard of Oz’ of the ’80s!” 


—Stephen Schaefer, Us Magazine 


‘“Fantastical comedy... flat- -out hilarious. 


A wonderful wild card in the fall movie season!” 
— David Ansen, Newsweek Magazine 


“One of the 
at fantasy- 

lfillment 
adventure films 
.-- bristles with 
wit, invention, 
and dazzling 
effects...what 
emerges is 
marvelous!” 


- Sheila Benson, 
Los Angeles Times 


“A delectably 
dizzy adventure 
fantasy...witty 
and lively!” 


- Kathleen Carroll. 
N.Y. Daily News 


“A cheerfully irreverent lark— 


“A fantasy-filled 


treat...enchanting 


imaginative...a 

most unique 

and entirely 
enjoya 


“Very special. 
Totally original, 


always stimulating 


a fun 
experience!” 


- Archer Winsten, 
New York Post 


part fairv tale, 


part science fiction and part comedy. 
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—Vincent Canby, New York Times 
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and Roy Boulting. Coolidge Corner. 
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%& && x JONAH WHO WILL BE 25 IN THE YEAR 
2000 (1976). Alain Tanner's best film is a 
serious Comedy about eight members of 
the generation of the "60s who have been 
Stranded by history. With the radical move- 
ment dead, their ideological fervors 
dampened or almost forgotten, these sur- 
vivors have become part of a new class, the 
lumpen intelligentsia. Forced to take boring 
or meaningless jobs in order to survive, they 
furtively try to keep their idealism alive, hop- 
ing against hope that they can make it all 
work again in small ways. Written by Tanner 
and his collaborator, art critic and novelist 
John Berger, this film combines Marxism 
and playfulness, analysis and love, in a way 
that’s miraculously entertaining. Brattle. 
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%&*2KEY LARGO (1948). John Huston’s 
workmanlike film of Maxwell Anderson's 
play about gangsters terrorizing a Key West 
hotel during a hurricane veers dangerously 
close to being a message movie, but it’s 
saved by bravura performances: Humphrey 
Bogart as the ex-soldier examining the 
nature of courage, Lauren Bacall as the girl 
examining the nature of Bogie, Lionel 
Barrymore as her relentlessly lovable father, 
and, in the film's best portrayal, Edward G. 
Robinson as the most malignant of the bad 
guys. Claire Trevor won an Oscar for her 
performance as Robinson's hard-drinking 
moll. Harvard Square. 
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wx THE LAST WAVE (1977). A skillful, chill- 
ing Australian vodoo movie. When Sydney 
lawyer Richard Chamberlain pursues the 
case of some aborigines accused of 
murder, he finds himself assaulted by 
prophetic dreams and terrorized by native 
soothsayers. The director, Peter Weir, is 
good at building tension, but since he’s un- 
willing to admit that this simply a horror film, 
he veers toward compulsive horror without 
ever arriving at it, and the movie never pays 
off. Harvard Square. 

**LAST YEAR AT MARIENBAD (1961). A 
devastating combination: director Alain 
Resnais, the avant-garde constructionist of 
the New Wave, and screenwriter Alain 
Robbe-Grillet, the object-crazed ‘new 
novelist.” Their creation is the most 
abstruse of films and sometimes the silliest. 
Claustrophobic, impeccably photographed, 
and elegantly assembled in brief, re- 
petitive tableaux; this icy non-story about 
three nameless nabobs who gather jin a 
baroque resort palace to do God-knows- 
what seems pregnant with a meaning that 
refuses to disclose itself. Enigmatic games, 
vampish gazes, resonant objects, and posh 
decadence add to the dark splendor of it all 
Coolidge Corner. 

** &*&LOS OLVIDADOS (1950). Among Luis 
Bunue]’s most powerful and celebrated 
films. Also known as The Young and the 
Damned, the movie is ostensibly a savage, 
naturalistic study of the youth gangs of Mex- 
ico City’s slums. But in its story of two boys 
whose fates are bound together — like the 
dark and light sides of a single personality 
— there’s a fevered, pathological under- 
current. 








This is probably what makes - 


Bunuel's images of cruelty so peculiarly dif- 
ficult to forget — they operate on the level of 
nightmare. Coolidge Corner. 
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%&*&*&THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH (1976). 
Nicolas Roeg’s hypnotically beautiful 
Christ-in-space story is marred by its 
opaque plotting, but features a touching, 
ghostly, altogether remarkable perfor- 
mance by David Bowie as a visitor who 
floats from outer space into Middle America 
in search of water (perhaps) for his thirsty 
planet. Candy Clark, Buck Henry, and Rip 
Torn are all vividly eccentric as the assorted 
Earthpeople who befriend and betray 
Bowie, and Roeg’s portrait of America as a 
faceless monolithic corporation achieves 
an abstract, visionary grandeur. Harvard 
Square. 

%&*& x THE MEN WHO TREAD ON THE TIGER’S 
TAIL (1945). Commissioned by the 
Japanese wartime government to film the 
famous Kabuki drama Kanjincho, Akira 
Kurosawa made some fateful changes. It 
was originally the tale of a graceful feudal 
lord on the lam through dangerous moun- 
tain country with his vassals in tow; 
Kurosawa added the wonderful Kenichi 
Enomoto as a comic porter poking fun at 
his lord, and the result was a satire on 
militarism which the government im- 
mediately banned. It remains a rewarding 
film, beautifully photographed and rich with 
borrowings from the play's Kabuki and Noh 
sources. Coolidge Corner. 

%** MURDER MOST FOUL (1965). Miss Marple 
is the sole member of a jury who believes 
the defendant is innocent. With 
characteristic cunning, she sets out to find 
the real culprit. Margaret Rutherford stars 
as Agatha Christie's spinster sleuth; George 
Pollock provided his usual workmanlike 
direction. West Newton. 

%& &/2MURDER, SHE ‘SAID (1962). The Be 
and best of the Miss Marple mysteries, star 

ring Margaret Rutherford. Agatha Christie's 
old-maid detective, a fanatical reader of 
thrillers, witnesses a killing on the train while 
returning to her village home, and sets off in 
hot pursuit of the murderer. The character 
and the material are fresh and deftly 
treated, and the story is a good mystery to 
boot. With Arthur Kennedy and James 
Robertson Justice. Directed by George 
Pollock. West Newton, Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 
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%&& %'2PATHS OF GLORY (1957). Though its 
anti-war message is a bit simplistic, Stanley 
Kubrick's story of honor and authority on 
the French front during World War | con- 
tains splendidly orchestrated action se- 
quences that are among the most devas- 
tating indictments of trench warfare ever 
filmed. Kubrick has never conveyed 
character so well, and he’s helped by 
remarkable performances from George 
Macready,.the martinet who orders artillery 
to fire on his own men, Kirk Douglas, the 
brave colonel who refuses the order, and 
especially Adolphe Menjou, the general 
who agrees to court-martial three of the ar- 
tillery soldiers for the sake of discipline. 
Harvard Square. 

wk wk wKTHE PHILADELPHIA STORY (1940). The: 
perfect sophisticated romantic comedy, 
probably never equaled. George Cukor's 
direction of Philip Barry’s comedy of 
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manners is extremely deft; his timing and 
pacing are almost awesome. However, 
what is perhaps most memorable about the 
film is its trio of- virtuoso performances: 
James Stewart's as the gossip columnist 
trying not to get into his story over his head, 
Cary Grant's as C.K. Dexter Haven, the 
divorced husband who just keeps hanging 
around, and Katharine Hepburn's as the 
society girl everyone's after. Coolidge 
Corner. 


week xPIXOTE (1981). Hector Babenco’s 
hard, journalistic account of the homeless 
juvenile vagrants who overrun Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro is resolutely unsen- 
timental, and that's part of its extraordinary 
power. Babenco’s objectivity emphasizes 
the emotions of his young characters (most 
of them played -by actual Brazilian street 
kids), and the performances are so vibrant 
and intelligent that the film retains a hopeful 
cast, even when the episodes are set in dirty 
reform schools and whorehouses, and 
even when Pixote, ite 10-year-old hero 
(Fernando Ramos da Silva), learns purse- 
snatching, drug-dealing, pi . robbery, 
and finally, murder. Orson 


THE PURSUIT OF D.B. COOPER (1981). Treat the monolithic Dr. Niige (Red Beard), who  Ogier) who consistently evades the com- * ‘s REPORTERS 
Williams (Prince of the City) stars in an runs an impoverished clinic dedicated to prehension of the two male intellectuals Raymond s 
ecton-pastag adventure a. loosely fighting poverty as well as illness, and Yuzo assigned to write a television script about 6 New 

on the true story of D.B. per, whO Kayama is the would-be society doctorwho her. They may understand the idea of F 5 5 Services, Boston 
stole $200,000 and hijacked an airplane finds it difficult to adjust to the clinic's rigors freedom, but she is really free. Written by Presented in cooperation with the French Cultural . . 
back in 1971 and was never heard from in Akira Kurosawa's famous, sentimental Tanner and his collaborator John Berger |* Sun., Nov. 22, 6 p.m and 7:40 p.m. 


again. Robert Duvall is the tough-as-nails 
insurance agent who pursues Cooper over 
hill and dale. Directed by Roger Spot- 
tiswoode, from the J.D. Reed best-seller. 
Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 
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**xRABID (1977). David Cronenberg's sec- 
ond commercial feature is his most 
watered-down horror picture (it won't-keep 
you up nights like They Came from 
Within), but it’s still a very entertaining ur- 
ban thriller. Porn queen Marilyn Chambers 
is the alluring young woman who transmits 
a rabies-like plague through a distinctively 
phallic spike that pops out of her armpit. 
There's the usual Cronenberg business in- 
volving an ominous, stone-walled institute 
of science, but the picture comes alive 
when it moves to a city setting, and 
Chambers's vampire-like victims--begin 
foaming at the mouth on crowded subways. 


Coolidge Corner. 

RAGGEDY MAN (1981). Sissy Spacek plays a 
young woman “frozen” in her job as a 
telephone switchboard operator in a small 
Texas town during World War Il. Eric 


Roberts is the sensitive sailor who comes to 
care for her and her two sons, and Sam 
Shepard, last see in Resurrection, is Nita's; 
estranged husband, who returns, after be- 
ing maimed in the war, to haunt her. Di-: 
rected by Jack Fisk (Spacek's husband. 
and the wizardly set designer of Badlands’ 
and Carrie). Circle, suburbs. 

* * RAGING BULL (1980). Martin 
Scorsese's film biography of '40s middie- 
weight champ Jake La Motta (Robert De 
Niro) is about boxing as performance, as 
entertainment, as naughty thrill, and then as 
other things — purgative ritual, religious 
spectacle, martyrdom. De Niro brings 
physical shadings to Jake La Motta that are 
uncanny, but Scorsese's insistence on tak- 
ing a mystical view of the character's 
brutality knocks the meanings askew. 
However, Raging Bull contains some of the 
most intense and stylishly shot boxing 
footage ever — as well as extraordinary 
supporting performances by Cathy Moriarty 
(as Jake's second wife, a blonde ‘40s icon) 
and Joe Pesci (as his fast-talking brother). 
Coolidge Corner. 

%***xRED BEARD (1965). Toshiro Mifune is 


film. Coolidge Corner. 

REPORTERS (1981). A well-received 
documentary that follows a group of photo- 
journalists and politicians on the Campaign 
trail. With appearances by Francois 
Mitterand, Gene Kelly, Jean-Luc Godard, 
Catherine Deneuve, and Alain Delon. Ray- 
mond Depardon directed. Center Screen 
at the. Carpenter Center. , 


% x XRETURN OF THE SECAUCUS 7 (1980). 
The first feature written and directed by 
John Sayles is a comedy of modern 
manners that bristles with verbal and 
narrative invention. Sayles skillfully weaves 
together the stories of seven old friends — 
activists and semi-activists who have known 
each other since the 60s — who meet for a 
weekend reunion on a New Hampshire 
farm. The film is visually crude, and the ac- 
ting, Dy a cast of unknowns, isn't always 
equal to the layered, ironic dialogue. But 
Sayles is so deft at presenting the material, 
which unfolds in a series of short, crisp 
blackout-style scenes, that the various sub- 
plots come together to form a juicily enter- 
taining portrait of life in the "70s. Coolidge 
Corner. 

#*'2RICH AND FAMOUS (1981). Enjoyable 


THE MAGIC OF 


trash. Jacqueline Bisset and Candice 
Bergen star in George Cukor's glossy 
remake of Old Acquaintance, and once 
again, we follow the professional, romantic, 
and maternal rivalries between a serious 
writer (Bisset) and a popular novelist 
(Bergen). The moviemakers appear to be 
aware of what hokum it all is, and the 
temper of the film is toned-down camp: 
every time Bisset’s character is about to 
bore us with one of her literary tantrums, in 
walks Bergen in another fabulous costume. 
Charles, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
ROGOPAG (1962). A film comprising four 
sketches from noteworthy directors; they in- 
clude Rossellini’s “Virginity,” Godard's 
“The New World,” Pasolini’s “La Ricotta,” 
and Gregoretti's “The Range-Grown 
Chicken.” Harvard-Epworth Church. 
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*& kx &xLA SALAMANDRE (1972). The 
salamander in Alain Tanner's second film is 
an insolent, instinctively anarchic, and 
probably criminal young woman (Bulle 
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Solidarity’s WORKERS ‘80. 
New England Premiere. 

Fri. ond Sat., Nov. 20 and 21, 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. 
Made as a precondition of the initial Gdansk 
talks Workers '80 is a major historical docu- 

ment of the strike and negotiations of the Polish 
workers, including rare footage of the negotia- 
tions as the government team, at first haughty, 
becomes conciliatory when the pressure 
Workers '80 was spirited out of the country to the Pope; this print was 
struck from that copy. in Polish with English voice-over. 


2 


(they later worked together on The Middle i 
of the World and Jonah Who Will Be 25 in 
the Year 2000), the movie is a comic Marx- 
ist lament (like Jonah) over the boredom of 
Swiss life. With Jean-Luc Bideau (Max in 
Jonah). Brattle. 

wee we RSANSHO THE BAILIFF (1954). Kenji 
Mizoguchi's masterpiece and one of the 
glories of world cinema. Set in 1 1th-century 
Japan, the epic story (from a novel by Ogai 
Mori) is about a mother and two children 
sold into slavery, their separation and 
Struggle to find one another, and their 
passage through the cruel mysteries of 
feudal Japanese society. This is one of the 
most emotional of the Japanese classics, 
and the final scene, when mother and son 
are reunited after terrible suffering, is _in- 
credibly agonizing and beautiful. Coolidge 
Corner. 


The only French documentary in recent years to play to sold-out au- ° 
diences in Paris, Reporters is a humorous journey with photojournalists 
following politicians and their retinue. With appearances by Francois Mit- bd 
terand, Jean-Luc Godard, Alain Delon, Gene Kelty, Georges Marchais, 
Catherine Deneuve, and others. In French with English subtitles. * * 
TICKETS/MEMBERSHIP: $3.50 individual admission. CENTER 
SCREEN 81-82 Subscription Memberships available for $18, $15 for 
students; good for 12 admissions in 81-82 Season, including one guest, 
plus other benefits. 

NOV. 13 and 14: Workers '80; NOV. 15: Dreamland. No program 
Thanksgiving weekend. Partially supported by Mass. Council and N.E.A. 
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“SIZZLING SENSUALITY! 


A funny, spicy, sweet film. Susan Anspach does 
her strongest work since ‘Five Easy Pieces’ 
and ‘Blume in Love’ 


—Jack Kroll, Newsweek 














DISNEY 
ANIMATION 







SINCE THE MARX 
BROTHERS MADE 
‘DUCK SOUP".”’ 


“THE MOST ACCESSIBLE, 
SURREALISTIC COMEDY 








“A SENSUAL SUPER- 
COMEDY DESTINED TO 
BECOME A CLASSIC’ 


—Norma McLain Stoop, After Dark 


“A CINEMATIC COUP! 
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—Stephen M. Silverman, NY. Post 


«WILDLY FUNNY! 


—Carrie Rickey, Village Voice 


“A DELIGHTFUL AND 
SURREAL EROTIC 
COMEDY.”’ 


—Judith Crist, Saturday Review 


An erotic comedy. It will 
stay with you long after 
you leave the theatre” 


—Fred Yager, Associated Press 
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S BACK 


“A WINNER! 
FUNNY, CRAZY COMEDY!” 


—Stewart Klein. WNEW.-TV 


“FUNNY, AUDACIOUS AND 
PROVOCATIVE?’ 


—J. Hoberman, Village Voice 


“A WONDERFULLY BIZARRE 
COMIC ENTERTAINMENT... 
AND A SUPERB ACTRESS 
AT WORK” 


—Jeffrey Lyons, CBS-Radio and WPIX-TV 


‘““Montenegro’ sports a 
classy cast headed by Susan 
Anspach, one of America’s 
most charming and talented | 
actresses: 


—Vincent Canby. New York Times 


‘| JUST ROARED WITH LAUGHTER! 


HIGH SPIRITED FUN! REFRESHINGLY UNLIKE 
ANYTHING YOU’VE SEEN BEFORE. Makavejev 
is a uniquely original filmmaker. Susan Anspach 
is marvelous and Erland J son is perfect?’ 


— Rex Reed, Syndicated Columnist 


———e ee 


Re -emased By BUENA WIS TA OFS TRIBUTION CO 
Cc MCML! WALT OSE Y PRODUCT TIONS 


BO JONSSON presents a DUSAN MAKAVEJEV film “MONTENEGRO” ~ 


SUSAN ANSPACH ERLAND JOSEPHSON PER OSCARSSON 


From Atlantic Releasing Corporaton ©1981 


NEW ENGLAND PREMIERE Mek. . 
STARTS FRIDAY ( OrsonWelles ) | 


2:00,4:00,6:00,8:00, 10:00 ~ 
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tweexxA SENSE OF LOSS (1972). Made 
between his two great documentaries The 
Sorrow and the Pity and Memory of 
Justice, Marcel Ophul’s documentary 
Study of the troubles in Northern ireland is 
miore seriously flawed than either, and yet, 
in some ways, more personal, emotional, 
and unsettling. Interviewing principals from 


all sides of the conflict, Ophuls seems to 
sympathize most with the Catholics, and 
he’s mesmerized by the agony of families 
who have lost a father or a child and who sit 
in their plain living rooms, gazing on the 
Struggle in a sort of grim bewilderment, 
Brattle. 

wk * SHALL WE DANCE? (1937). One of 
the great Fred Astaire/Ginger Rogers films, 
directed gracefully by Mark Sandrich and 


MEET THE FILMMAKERS! 


Nov 17 


The Complete Frank 
7 el gelilal—mleltia ks 


The Oscar winning filmmyakers 
will present not only all their 
released films Dut also rare 
experimental films and their 
current works in progress 


Volume 1 features early, pre-Frank 


Flim films (Quick Dream, You're 
Not Real Pretty But You're Mine 

Coney isiand Eats Chemical 
Architecture), works-in-progress 
public service spots & ads. and 
Lalalbial-ce mal iaah) 


Volume 2 features the 

exceptional LA, LA: Making it 

In LA, the narrative and then 

and the animated short impasse 
i aalelg a 


This week’s 
Alternative Family Cinema 


Nov 14 & 15 at 1& 2.30pm 
Songs & Singaiongs 


Volume One 
Through Nov. 16 at 6, 8, 10pm 
plus Nov. 14 &15 at apm 


Volume Two 
n Person w ’ their films Nov. 17 at 
6-30 & 9:30 only 


Nov.18& 19 at 6.8 &10pm 


Advance tick ivailaple for personal 


appearances or $400 ($5.00 at the 


eels) 


at Normal price 


Cinema 


na Cate Atmospnere 


15 Peari St Cambridge 


ll 354 5678 recording 


One Block from Central SQ & buses 
Monday All Shows $2 25 


Brattle Theatre 


40 Brattle Street TR 6-4226 


November 18-21, Wednesday-Saturday 
Orson Welles’ 
CITIZEN KANE 
With Welles, Joseph Cotten and Agnes Moorhead. 
5:30, 9:45 


and 


SHALL WE DANCE 
With Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. 


7:40, Saturday Matinee 3:25 


———- November 22-24, Sunday-Tuesday 
TROUBLE IN PARADISE 
Directed by Ernst Lubitsch. 
With Kay Francais, Mirlam Hopkins and 
Herbert Marshall. 
6:35, 9:40, Sunday Matinee 3:30 


and 


IF | HAD A MILLION 
With W.C. Fields, Charles Laughton, 
Gary Cooper and Charlie Ruggles. 
5:00, 8:05 


*& x * Every Wednesday at the Brattie Theatre *& * 
All Seats All Shows $2.00 
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FRIDAY THE 13" 
1 PART | Aan 2 


1-2:3-4-5-6-7-B RTE 1& RTE 128 EXIT 60 326-495: 


"HAUOWEIN IT» [TIME BANDITS= 


RIDAY THE 13" a 
PaRT f and 2 I 


=| at R 


( 
YES ONLY 


scored by George and Ira Gershwin. Fred 
portrays a ballet dancer named Petrov who 
books passage on an ocean liner to be near 
Ginger, a musical comedy star. When 
everyone assumes they're married, they 
detide that they had better get married in 
order to get divorced so they can prove 
they're not married. The songs and dances 
are more logical: Fred and Ginger roller- 
skating to “Let's Call the Whole Thing Off,” 
Fred tap-dancing in time to the ship's 
machinery and the song “Slap That Bass,” 
and, in the title number, Fred whirling with a 
chorus line of girls wearing Ginger masks. 
Brattle. 

we kSHAMPOO (1975). Warren Beatty was 
the auteur behind this attempt at making the 
promiscuous adventures of a very 
heterosexual LA hairdresser into a kind of 
modern commedia. dell'arte: Most 
successful in its evocation of the bemusing 
late ‘60s, the film is hurt by Hal Ashby’s 
sudsy direction but retains a biting poignan- 
cy. The Robert Towne. script and perfor- 
mances by Beatty, Goldie Hawn, Julie 
Christie, Oscar-winning Lee Grant, and, es- 
pecially, Jack Warden are all splendid. 
Harvard Square. 

A STUDY IN SCARLET (1933). Reginald Owen 
and Warburton Gamble team up as Holmes 
and Watson in this relatively early attempt to 
bring the tales of Arthur Conan Doyle to the 
screen. institute of Contemporary Art. 


MOVIES 
NEEDHAM 


242-6060 GREAT PLAIN AVE 


SUN.-TUES. NOV. 15 thru 17. 


T 


TATTOO (1981). Bruce Dern plays a tattoo 
artist with grand designs for his favorite 
model (Maud Adams). Bob Brooks 
directed. Pi Alley, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
* TIME BANDITS (1981). Two hours of dumb, 
squalling buffoonery. Monty Python 
animator Terry Gilliam created this cheesy 
storybook fantasy about six quarrelsome 
dwarfs who lead a young English lad (Craig 
Warnock) through assorted historical 
epochs. There are some brief, funny 
cameos from John Cleese, Michael Palin, 
and Ralph Richardson; but for most of the 
movie Gilliam reaches for drearily obvious 
gags, and his dwarf-heroes radiate so little 
in the way of personality or comic talent that 
“neir cacophonous bickering becomes in- 
iolerable. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 

*THE TREASURE OF THE SIERRA 
MADRE (1948). One~of the few message 
films that manages to transcend the genre, 
this tale of three hard-bitten prospectors 
consumed by suspicion and greed as they 
search for gold skillfully evokes the harsh, 
hostile realities of the Mexican wilderness 
as it peers into the souls of its rugged but (at 
bottom) frail characters. Humphrey Bogart 
gives one of his very finest pe-tormances, 
and he is almost matched by Walter 
Huston’s Oscar-winning portrayal of a 


FEATURING THE BEST 
OF CONTEMPORARY FILM 


EXIT 57 off 128 


Cinema ll 


A MAN FOR Eves. 7:15 & 9:30. FROM RUSSIA Eves. 7:0089:1 


ALL SEASONS stile at 4:30 


WITH LOVE sun. twi-tite ot 4:30 


Eves. 7:0089:10. B'S eeee-y-6 aa (OAT Bact ea 


»_ RETURN OF THE 
SECAUCUS SEVEN 


Cinema Ill 


NOV. 13-19 


1981 BEST. FORIEGN FILM 
MOSCOW DOES NOT 
BELIEVE IN TEARS 


HAROLD AND MAUDE 


Eves. 7:20 & 9:00. 


7:00 
9:40 


THE GAY GUY’S GUIDE 
O. STATION 423-4340 


- DIRECT FROM NEW YORK - 


“GRAY HANKIE LEFT” 


“KISS” 


-AND- 


&) 


“DISCHARGE” 


a 
SHORTS” X) 


* THE FINEST X-RATED ALL MALE MOVIES NOW IN BOTH CINEMAS 1 & 2 


bain 


Jo2 


204 tremoutt st. 
482-466] 


* NEW SHOW WEEKLY DIRECT FROM SAN FRANCISCO _» 
« CONTINUOUS FROM 10 A.M. « 


“HOT MUSTER” 
“HEAVY LOAD” 


“NAVY BLUE HANKIE LEFT 


“TWO DAYS IN A HOT SPOT” 


HARVARD SQUARE 
THEATRE 


SUPERFUL.M CELEBRATION (30) 


Continuous Matinees Daily e Monday thru fmm ted ed mays @ $3.00 after 6:00 


Sat., Sun. & Holidays $3.00 All Day @ Late Show 


mM, @ 
- Midnight Friday & Saturday $2.50 @ 


Citizens & Children under 14 years - $1.50 all times 


Nov. 15 
Paths of Glory 


Funny Girl 


The Way We Were 


Breaker Morant 


1:00-4:20-7:45 
2:50-6:10-9:35 
3:05-7:50 
1:00-5:40-10:20 


First Monday in October 12:00-3:55-7:55 


An Unmarried Woman 


High Sierra 


1:45-5:40-9:35 
12:00-5:45 


Treasure of Sierra Madre 1:45-7:35 


Key Largo 


Emmanuelle 
Shampoo 


Fri Nov 2 
The Blue 


Superman I! 
Caddyshack 


es iaeltalsii 


3:55-9:45 

1:00-4:30-8:05 
2:35-6:05-9:45 
1:30-4:50 -8:10 
3:05-6:25-9:45 
at. Nov. 21 

ues Brot! 


he B! 


12:00-3:55-7:55 
2:10-6:05-10:05 


good-humored old-timer. His. son, John 
Huston, directed with a supert feel for the 
nature of men in extreme circumstances. 
Harvard Square. 

eid & TROUBLE IN PARADISE (1932). Ernst 
Lubitsch’s masterpiece is perhaps the most 
sophisticated of American comedies — and 
one of the mest exhilarating. Indeed, it 
hardly" seems American; Lubitsth’s 
gorgeous Venetian interiors, the almost 
sublime cynicism of the characters, and the 
pearly diction of Herbert Marshall, Miriam 
Hopkins, and Kay Francis lend a European 
tone. It's the story of a pair of jewel thieves 
(Marshall and Hopkins) who fall in love and 
join the household staff of a rich widow 
(Francis), planning to rob her; unfortunately 
for Marshall, the lady in question is both 
canny and quite attractive. Few American 
scripts are as full of silky badinage as Sam- 
son Raphaelson and Grover Jones's; and 
the Lubitsch touch elevates rascality to the 
sublime. Brattle. 

w%'2TWO WAY STRETCH (1960). Peter 
Sellers leads a trio of convicts trying to 
break in and out of prison and rob a 
maharajah. The wry antics of Sellers, 
Wilfrid Hyde-White, and Lionel Jeffries 
bring the standard caper plot to life: Robert 
Day directed. Coolidge Corner. 


U 


tex '2AN UNMARRIED WOMAN (1978). Jill 
Clayburgh’s Upper East Side divorcee is 
finally too well-to-do and protected to be a 
great movie character, but almost 
everything else in Paul Mazursky’s keenly 
observed comedy of New York sexual 
manners seems just right. Mazursky un- 
derstands New York, captures the way the 
city-gets under people’s skins, and knows 
how New Yorkers talk. His film, which 
dramatizes the primal fears of a comfortable 
existence, raises sociability and gossip to 
the level of art. Clayburgh’s Erica is 
appealingly vague, sexually skittish, and 
ravenous at times. And Alan Bates, as the 
too-perfect English painter who falls in love 
with her, manages to make the D.H. 
Lawrence, vital-Adam cliches come to life. 
Harvard Square. 

URGH! A MUSIC WAR (1981). A rock concert 
film featuring performances by some 30- 
odd bands, including Devo, the Police, the 
Dead Kennedys, Gang of Four, and XTC. 
Cheri. 
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% 'eTHE WAY WE WERE (1973). Redford and 
Streisand make up to break up against a 
flimsy papier-mache backdrop of college 
and Hollywood in the '40s and '50s. Barbra 
loses her heart, Redford squanders his 
talent, and the audience loses its cool. A 
terrible movie in most ways, Dut the boy-giri 
chemistry transcends the muddled 
nostalgia of Arthur Laurents’s scenario 

Harvard Square 

%&% 2 THE WOMAN NEXT DOOR (1981). Fran- 
cois Truffaut's characteristic baubles and 
Stylistic flourishes are enchanting, and yet 
his tales of obsessive love keep growing 
smaller and less adventurous. Gerard 
Depardieu is Bernard, a happy, decent 
man whose new next-door neighbor (Fanny 
Ardant) turns out to be his lover from years 
before. As the two rekindle their 
tempestuous affair, Truffaut tries to sweep 
uS up into the dizzying world of grand pas- 
sion, where all is swooning and fever. But 
nothing in the film feels spontaneous or dar- 
ing. We've seen most of the details before, 
in other Truffaut movies and in countless 
old Hollywood pictures, and instead of ex- 
ploring the world of red-hot love, Truffaut 
closes us off from it. Orson Welles. 

% &2WOMAN OF THE YEAR (1942). Spencer 
Tracy portrays a sportswriter trying to tame 
Katharine Hepburn's world-famous political 
reporter in their first pairing; their off-screen 
alliance commenced on the film's sets. 
Although it's sure to raise feminist ire, es- 
pecially in such sequences as the one in 
which Kate tries to comprehend her first 
baseball game and the hilarious final scene 
in which she attempts to cook Tracy a meal 
to prove her femininity, this slightly poky 
George Stevens comedy is galvanized by 
the Hepburn-Tracy electricity. Coolidge 
Corner. 

twee wk xTHE WORLD OF APU (1958). In the 
final and most magnificent chapter of 
Satyajit Ray's “Apu” trilogy, Apu (Soumitra 
Chatterjee) lives a life of blissful domesticity 
until beset by a series of tragedies that take 
away his wife, his career, and nearly his 
sanity — everything, in fact, but his young 
son, who gives him the power to go on. This 
is one of the great films, an awesomely 
moving tale that seems to embody the ex- 
tremes of human joy. and degradation. 
Coolidge Corner. 
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we & XZAGREB! Eight cartoons from Yugo- 
slavia's Zagreb studio, which has grown 
into .one of the world’s seminal animation 
centers since opening 25 years ago. This 
best-of collection includes “Flower Lov- 
ers,” “Tup Tup,” “Optimist-Pessimist,” and 
“Second-Class Passenger.” Off the Wall. 


WEST NEWTON 
1:23 CINEMAS 12:3 
1296 WashSt. 964-6060 


Nov. 15-17 
—_—_—_.__—_ OF MARIA BRAUN 


Nov. 18-21 aes 
agatha Christie's in 

F MURDER AMOY 

MURDER 





Play by play 


ALL MY SONS. Arthur Miller's most Ib- 
seny drama. about a family that profits, 
sins, and suffers during and after WWII, 
may seem old-fashioned on the surface. 
But in this deeply felt production, it 
comes across with a startling eloquence 
and power. At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charlies 
Street. Boston (742-8703), through _No- 
vember 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednes- 
day through Friday; at 5 and 8:30 p.m: on 
Saturday: and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$5.50 to $8. 


AMERICAN PREMIERE STAGE. The 
newly solvent APS inaugurates its sea- 
son with nine short plays, to be pre- 
sented in three instaliments. On the first 
program are Lanford Wilson's “Thymus 
Vulgaris”; Shel Silverstein's “The Lady or 
the Tiger"; and Linda Segal's “Corner 
28th and Bank.’ At the Hasty Pudding 
Theater, 12 Holyoke Street, Cambridge 
(491-3342), through November 22. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Satur- 
day, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$9 to $15. (See review in this issue.) 


UATELIER. Jean-Claude Grumberg’s 
play. originally translated as “The Work- 
room.” takes place in a Parisian men's 
tailoring shop during the period 1946-'52 
and tells how France discovered life after 
Hitler. The French drama critics voted it 
the best play of 1979. At the Trinity 
Square Repertory Company, 201 Wash- 
ington Street. Providence, Ri (401-351- 
4242). through November 15. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$10 to $14 


BALZAMINOV’S WEDDING. Russian 
dramatist Alexander Ostrovsky'’s 1861 
comedy about a nebbishy bureaucrat in 
search of a wealthy bride. This produc- 
tion marks the play's American pre- 
miere. At the Nucleo Eclettico, 37 Clark 
Street. Boston (742-7445), through De- 
cember 12. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Wed- 
nesday through Saturday. Tix $5. 


A CHQRUS LINE. Michae! Bennett's 
variations—on the life of a Broadway 
hoofer taps its way into Boston hearts for 
the fourth time in five years. At the Co- 
lonial Theater, 106 Boyiston Street, Bos- 
ton (426-9366), November 17 through 
December 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tues- 
day through Saturday, with matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p.m. and 
on Sunday at 3 p.m.,(Press opening at 
7:30 p.m. on Wednesday.) Tix $13.50 to 
$27.50. 


King’s Chapel Boston 
A BAROQUE CHRISTMAS 
IN PARIS 
soloists, chorus and original 
instruments 
Daniel Pinkham, cond. 

James David Christie, organ 
Sunday, Nov. 29 at 5 PM Free 








BOSTON CONSERVATORY 
THEATRE 
31 Hemenway St., Boston 
presents Arthur Miller's 


Ind 
PRIA 


November 19, 20, 21 
8:00 PM 
Directed by Glenne Bruce 


Tickets $3.50 
536-6340 Ext. 331 


compiled by Alan Stern 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN. This revival of 
Arthur Miller's American classic is cer- 
tainly more successful than the play's 
peddier protagonist. Director David 
Wheeler. Kojak costar Dan Frazer (who 
pleye Willy), and a competent cast hawk 
their dramatic wares credibly, honestly, 
without resorting to fast talk or gimmicks 
— and the prodiction is very respectful 
of Miller's elegiac mood. But the sales 
pitch just isn’t compelling enough to 
make us. with a couple of great Sa/es- 
mans tucked away in the closet of mem- 
ory. buy this one. At the Charles Play- 
house, 76 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-6912). through November 29. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday; 
at 6:30 and 9:55 p.m. on Saturday: and at 
3 and 6:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to 
$13. 
DREAM GIALS. With its glittering cos- 
tumes and dazzling, metal-and-plexi- 
glass sets. Michael Bennett's new musi- 
cal may be the ultimate in glitz. And its 
virtues aren't merely visual — this show, 
about three black girls who sing their way 
to stardom in the ‘60s (any resemblance 
to the Supremes is purely coincidental) 
also boasts an effective score by Henry 
Krieger and a powerhouse cast of 
unknowns. Tom Eyen's cliche-ridden 
script is. however. a detriment, and ‘the 
show. like its subjects, values slickness 
over soul. At the Shubert Theater, 265 
Tremont Street, Boston (426-4520), 
through November 28. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Monday through Saturday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday. Tix $15 to $32.50. 
THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON 
MAN-IN-THE-MOON MARIGOLDS. 
Paul Zindel’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
drama about mother love and horticul- 
ture. At the Inman Square Alley Theater, 
1348 Cambridge Street, Cambridge 
(492-9567). through November 28. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Satur- 
day. Tix $6: $5 for students and seniors. 
(See review in this issue.) 
FIREBUGS. Those wonderful radicals at 
Stage Left — which gave us The Cradle 
Will Rock last season — have mounted a 
new attack on bourgeois decadence. 
This one is based on Swiss playwright 
Max Frisch's allegorical drama about 
Biederman. Presented by Stage Left at 
the Media Workshop. 367 Boylston 
Street. Boston (247-9234), November. 19 
through December 19. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Sunday. Tix $4 to 
$5 


‘FREE CONCERT 
Music From Greece & 
Latin America 
by The World Music Ensemble 
featuring Eleni Odoni 
and other guests 
Wed., ao Ay 8:00 PM 


The eee one Club's 
328th Prod 


Roye roy 
ku Ceorse'S, Kefman 
and Edna Ferber 


Directed by Lucy-Marie Claflin 
November 13, 14, 20, 21 at 8 pm 
November 15, 22 at 2 pm 
Tickets $5.00 
For information cali 
524-6506 or 327-3815 


Et Hal ot Street 


AMERICAN-PREMIERE-STAGE 
Debut Festival 


Nine Premieres of New Short Plays. 
Each Program Two Weeks Only! 


First Program 


by Lantord Wilson 


——-—_— A. Group 
Opening Nights, Nov. 10 & 24, Dec. & at 7PM, 
Tees.Sat. Eve. st SPM, Sun. Eve. 7PM, snd Sstneday & Sunday Two O'Clock Matinecs. 
. tay it pre omy be os apenertalningaa 


Hasty Pudding Theatre * 


12 Holyoke Street, Harvard Square 


Second Program 


by Gus Edwards by ¢ 


Bitictme wctaelil 


bertson 


lift Re 


HAMLET. Henry Woronicz emotes fero- 
ciously as Hamlet and, under Bill Cain's 
direction, gets to play piggyback with the 
ghost. This unorthodox and sometimes 
silly production moves with an impres- 
sive swiftness and agility; Cain's con- 
ceits have at least a conviction of thé mo- 
ment. In repertory at the Boston Shake- 
speare Corfpany, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Boston (267-5600), through 
November 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday. Friday, and Saturday, with a 
2 p.m. matinee on Sunday (November 
15). Tix $6 to $9.50. 

ISLAND TALE. Subtitled “A Male Chau- 
inist Comedy.” this satire by English play- 
wright James Saunders tells of a group of 
women living in maniess bliss on a tropi- 
cal island. When a couple of beards in- 
vade their paradise, the party is over. At 
the Peoples Theater, 1253 Cambridge 
Street. Inman Square, Cambridge (354- 
2915). through December 20. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, 
‘and at 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5.50 to $7. 
ME AND MY SHADOW. Set in the seedy 
world of ‘30s cabarets and sideshows. 
this adaptation of John Barth's short 
Story “Petition” is about two incompatible 
Siamese twins who represent the duality 
in each of us. Like a consummate vaude- 
villian, Vincent Murphy's imaginatively 
staged production walks the tightrope 
between the concrete and the abstract 
with aplomb. And as the aft-positioned 
twin. Tim McDonough delivers Barth's 
evocative language with force and in- 
telligence. At Theater Works, 250 Stuart 
Street. Park Square, Boston (426-6602), 
through November 21. Gurtain is at 8 
p.m.. Thursday through Saturday. with a 
special final performance at 10 p.m. on 
Saturday (November 21). Tix $5 to $10: 
pay what you can on Thursday. 

THE MILLIONAIRESS. Gravel-voiced 
Tammy Grimes puts on the ritz in Shaw's 
economic comedy. Presented by the 
Hartman Theater Company at Boston 
University. 264 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton (266-3913). November 21 through 
December 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. Tix $7.50 to $17. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY PLAYERS AT 
THE LOEB. The ART kicks off its fall/win- 
ter Monday series of performances, 
movies, and discussions with a trio of 
Royal Shakespeare Company actors — 
currently playing in Breadway in Nicho- 
las Nickleby - “in recital and discus- 
sion.” Following a performance of 
scenes. speeches. and poems by great 
British playwrights and poets comes your 
chance to ask questions like “What is 
Charles Dickens really like?” At the 


FINAL WEEK 
DON'T MISS 


MC AND 
MY SHADOW 


. Pulses with extraordinary Tolest . . . 
CLOSE TO A MIRACLE!” 
— Kevin 
“‘Shadew' walks the 
consummate veudevilliza! 
— Caroyin Clay, Phoenix 
The.-Sat. 8 PM 


Sat., Nev. 21. 10 p.m. \ 


426-6602 

$5-$10 Bestix 

JUL ATE Rasp 
PANORKS gy =e 


TWO WEEKS ONLY! 
November 25—December 6 
Previews 
November 21, 22, 24 


ite 
Hadi van 


ABO Ist yw 
{ 7211 sil) 


DIRECTED BY JEROME KILTY 
with 


RICHARD COUNCIL « TAMMY GRIMES 
JERRY JONES © KATHERINE McGRATH 
LEE RICHARDSON ¢ KEN RUTA 
PALL SPARER 
Ticket Prices: $10-$17 Preview Prices: 
$7 50-$9 00 Charge by Phone: 
(617) 266-3913 MasterCard - VISA - American 


Express 

Theatre Box Office Hours: Monday-Saturday. 
noon—6 p.m. Subscription HOT LINE 

(617) 266-3996 Jubilee Group Sales: 

(617) 482-3424 - Student/Semor Citizen Dis- 
Counts Available Tickets also avatiable at 
Out-of-Town Tickets and Hub Tickets 
Beston 


264 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115 


American Repertory Theater, Loeb 
Orama Center. 64 Brattie Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), November 16. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Monday. Tix $5; $4 for 
ART subscribers and students. 

PERVERSE IMMORAL & PROFANE! The 
Newbury Street Theater, still located on 
Boylston, resurfaces with “the first live 
depiction of perversion and immorality in 
the Boston area with songs.” And we 
thought that distinction went to Wayne 
Newton. Af the Newbury Street Theater, 
565 Boylston Street, Boston (437-0157). 
November 20 through December 19. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through Sun- 
day. Tix $3.50: free preview on Friday: 
special discounts on Sunday “for per- 


verse groups who are willing to reform.” 
ROSENC 


RANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN 
ARE DEAD. Although Tom Stoppard’s 
play purports to give the worm's-eye view 
of Hamiet. it's really a belabored exis- 
tential comedy about the agony of wait- 
ing for fate to make its move. in this 
production fate would seem to have gone 
on vacation. In repertory at the Boston 
Shakespeare Company, 300 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. Boston (267-5600). 
through November 21. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday. Tix $6 to $9.50. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The audience gets 
to play amateur gumshoe in this. who- 
dunit set in a Newbury Street beauty 


salon. We thought it rather hair-brained, 
as the longest-running play ins 


but. 
Boston history. it's undeniably popular. 


At the Charles Playhouse, Stage ill, 76 - 


Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225). 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday: at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday: and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $11 to $14. 

A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. Con- 
trary to rumor, Tennessee Williams's 
menage-a-trois drama was not the in- 
spiration for the TV series “Three's Com- 
pany.” Suzanne Somers's Chrissy is an 
Original and owes nothing whatever to 
that slutty Blanche DuBois. Presented by 
the Acting Place at the Bradford Roof 
Theater. 275 Tremont Street (1-927- 
7254). through November 29. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sunday. Tix 
$8 to $12. 

TABLE SETTINGS. James Lapine’s trib- 
ute to the Jewish American family mar- 
ries Philip Roth to lonesco — a night- 

mare for any JeWish mother-The result is 
a daffy comedy..set around’ the dining 
table and off the wall. At the Next Move 
Theater. 1 Boylston Place, Boston (423- 
5572). through November 29. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday; at 6:30 
and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday: and at 3 and 
7:30 p.n¥ ee Sunday. Tix $12 to $14.50; 

student rush when available. 


Empire 
Brass 
Quintet 


Chamber Series 1981-82, Morse Auditorium 
Boston, Massachusetts 


8PM °& 


Tickets: 


aturday, November 21 
Saturday, March 20 


$6.50, $4.00 


For information: 267-2549 or visit BOSTIX 


“...this Hamlet fires the imagination... 


..dit moves with an impressive swiftness and agility...the BSC 
actors are at their best...W oronicz's Hamiet is a 
performance of power, grace and resonance.” 
— Boston Phoenix 


HAMLET ~ 


in repertory with 


ROSENCRANTZ 


AND GUILDENSTERN ARE DEAD 
by Tom Stoppard 


Call 267-5600 


MASTERCARD 
& VISA 


For Group Sales contact Suzi Conklin 267-5606 








frankie valli 


the 4 seasons 
One Night Only! 
Sat., Nov. 21 
Tickets: $15.00 


FRAMINGHAM 


Chateau de Ville 
PRESENTS 


the commodores 


Nov. 19 - 20 
Tickets: $22.50 


connie francis 


One Night Only! 
Sun., Nov. 22 
Tickets: $15.00 


Tickets available at the Framingham Box Office 
or by phone with major credit card. 
~Call 965-22000r toll free 1-800-982-5970 
Also at Out of Town & Tammernon 
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THIS WEEK 


**')The Bronx and Queens 
Band, ON THE BEAT (Capitol). BBQ, as 
this band is more commonly known, re- 
verses the tradional roles of R&B riffs and 
melodies; instead of using dance riffs to 
drive melody forward, it plays melody 
lines as rhythm to drive funk tones. 
BBQ's changes (orchestrated by Euro- 
disco-producers Mauro Malavasi and 
Jacques Petrus) break its songs almost 
in two; the furious rhythm chars stroke 
street kids while the synthesizers sing 
pop for those who don’t dance to music. 
“Time for Love,” the group's best song, 
stands spacy sighs up to tap dance, 
prodding sing-along vocals with one- 
finger acoustic piano. “On the Beat,” 
BBQ's hit, summarizes the Malavasi-Pet- 
rus style switches by slicing up a Haydn- 
esque moog figure with chants, one word 
to each beat. The-siow cuts from On the 
Beat have no equivalent for the fast cuts’ 


~ two-piece structure, and BBQ does lack 


a lead voice to sing them. 

Elvis Costello, ALMOST BLUE (Co- 
tumbia). Hmm. A strange case; A/most 
Blue, Elvis Costelio’s all-country album, 


/.is a pinched, bland collection of cover 
) .wersions — it’s the closest he’s ever come 
+ “6 just, marking time with a record. Cos- 


Ps 


é 


wD, 


ENNIS—U 


compiled by Milo Miles | 


tello seems to have forgotten the ag- 
gression and power struggles that weave 
through C&W, and he renders those 
songs straightforwardly and without irony 
or any other form of resistance, with 
nothing to back up his surface tensions. 
This hollowness carries over to the mu- 
sic, and though Billy Sherrill does go ber- 
serk with strings on “Sweet Dreams,” the 
Attractions and the other back-up play- 
ers never latch onto the material firmly. 
The three George Jones covers form an 
oddly overwrought tribute. There’s no 
denying Costello’s emotional and intel- 
lectual affinity for country music, but they 
cancel out each other's strengths on Al- 
most Siue. 

*xJohn Entwistle, TOO LATE THE HERO 
(Atco). Anyone who already has a John 
Entwistle solo record (and Whistle Rymes 
is the one to have) has heard all of this 
one, with rowdier playing, more intricate 
arrangements, and more involvement 
from Entwistle, who sleepwaiks through 
Too Late the Hero. Guitarist Joe Waish is 
a past master ofhalf-assed soio albums, 
and he must have given Enwistle some 
pointers; throw in long, leaden guitar 
raves at the end of the sides (“I'm Com- 
ing Back”), reprise the woes: and kinki- 
ness of big stardom (“Try Me”), and don’t 
forget a throwaway with a -Cur- 
mudgeof attitude (“Dancin’ Master”). 
There’s nothing going on here; if Ent- 
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Teaching and Practice Center 


Quality Instruction at 
reasonable rates 


Practice Courts with 
automatic ball machines 


OPEN TO PUBLIC 


100 Mase. Ave., at Newbury 
Boston — 247-3051 


She'll send chills up your spine 


KARLA DeVITO 


, and freeze you in your tracks! 


Karla DeVito. 


wistie is disgruntied about being too late 
the hero, he’d best be glad he wasn't too 
late the bassman as well. 

**x*'2Art Garfunkel, SCISSORS CUT 
(Columbia). The sound of Scissors Cut is 
so retro that if it had been recorded by 
some upstart English group, it would 
probably spark a chic Simon and Gar- 
funkel revival. Rightly so, because Art 
Garfunkel’s fifth solo album is the first to 
satisfy his vital need for music that is 
pretty but not precious, sensitive but not 
sappy, and for songs that cast him in a 
fully mature light. The strongest tracks 
deal with disturbing, even macabre ma- 


terial. “Scissors Cut” begins, “If they ever . 


dropped the bomb, you said,” and the 
bitterness of the lyrics belies Dei New- 
man’s fleecy string arrangement. “in 
Cars” is tinged with fond nostalgia for 
innocence, but the nervous jazz that con- 
cludes the song makes it clear there’s no 
turning back from adult anxieties. On 
Scissors Cut it isn’t that Garfunkel has 
changed so much as that he has finally 
figured out a way to exploit his inflexib- 
ility and the immodest beauty of his 
voice. 

**King Crimson, DISCIPLINE (Edi- 
tons EG). Robert Fripp is still immersed 
in the self-important, .pseudoscientific 
rhetoric he's cranked out for the past few 
years, and his affectless approach to mu- 
sic often makes the new King Crimson a 
temperate, dry version of the old. How- 
ever, the band far outshines the back- 
ups for Fripp’s solo projects; drummer 
Bill Bruford, guitarist Adrian Belew, and 
bassist Tony Levin live up to their fancy 
art-rock pedigrees. There are too many 
pentatonic scales marching in formation 
through Discipline for the players to run 
loose, and the only raucous monster- 
movie-for-your-ears is called, naturally, 
“Indiscipline.” e 
**xPROPELLER (Propeller, cassette 
only). The willful artiness shared by sev- 
eral of the bands on this label-sampler 
tape ensures some marginal self-indul- 
gence and pointiess weirdness, but the 
sheer bounty of Propeller (17 songs, 50 
minutes, for $3) and the muscle of the 
straighter rockers (Art Yard, the Neats, 
People in Stores) more than compen- 
sate for that. Every time the contempla- 
tion of aesthetics threatens to become 
smothering, there's an unguarded jolt of 
excitement; the Yardbirds-like climax in 
the Neats’ “Do the Things,” the deter- 
mined sax solo in CCCP-TV's “Follow It 


CARIBBEAN 
' .. FILM = 
Fe SERIES 
“El Puebla Vencera” 

(El Salvador) 
“Scenes from the 
Revolution” 
(Nicaragua) 

Friday 7:30 p.m. Nov. 20 


Adm. 3.00 
Rm. 101, 
640 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


Info 491-6930 


She followed up a two year 
Meat Loaf tour by winning 
rave reviews as Linda Ronstact’s 


replacement on 

in “Pirates Of Penzance” 

Cool accomplishments! Now she's 
here with her first solo album. 
Welcome to the 

Cool World of Karla DeVito! 


Karta DeVito. 

“is This A Cool World Or What?” 
Featuring the hit single, 

“Midnight Confession’ 

On Epic Records. 


Predeantby Gh taeeend JaeTiansen. 
Take The Music Where 


MEET KARLA DEVITO 


Appearing at Tech Hi Fi 
Home Entertainment Show 


November 21et 11:00 - 1:00 
at Strawberries Booth 


“Epic” is a trademark of CBS inc. © 1981 CBS Inc. 


Through,” or Lori Green's tragicomic 
treatment of “Town Without Pity.” Did 
someone ask for hard-core? Consider 
the Neats’ “Another Broken Dream,” live 
on the closing night at the Underground 
(a second home for many Propeller acts) 
— it produced a smail riot from the fans. 
Propeller is the most fascinating docu- 
mentation of a local-music enclave since 
the Boston Incest Album. 

**x*xThe Unknowns, DREAM SE- 
QUENCE (Sire). A six-song EP debut 
from a San Diego quartet that has a 
rockabilly accent in the manner of, say, X 
— which means that punk and hard pop 
are jostling together in the music as well. 
Drummer Steve Bidrowski has the crisp- 
ness and clout needed to keep the styles 
in formation, and producer Liam Stern- 
berg (who sponsored Rachel Sweet's 
best incarnation) successfully applies his 
down-to-earth feel for hooks on every 
track. Frontman Bruce Joyner drives his 
slightly warped voice to ‘a couple of 
roughhousing climaxes: the guttural 
chants and nervous, reggae-tinged yelps 
of “Dream Sequence” and the high- 
speed sneers- of “Tax-Deductible,” a 
song about parents who boot their kid 
out of of the house when he can't qualify 
as an income tax write-off. 


PREVIOUS 


*kkkAir, AIR MAIL (Black Saint). Air 
Mail, the first recording by the progres- 


. Sive jazz trio Air since its triumphant Air 


Lore, plays on the title conceit by having 
each member contribute a “letter” in the 
form of a dedication. This allows each 
player one shot at his preferred jazz ap- 
proach. “R.B.,” by bassist Fred Hopkins, 
is a multisectional work that underscores 
the acclaimed empathy among the three 
musicians; reedman Henry Threadgill’s 
ability to remain terse without losing heat 
allows us to hear this three-way 
invocation as an explosive whole rather 
than a battle among three individuals. 
Threadgill’s “C.G., J.L.” is basically a few 
terse phrases, the kind of “calls” Cecil 
Taylor (the “C.T.” of the title) used in such 
early-'60s works as “Trance.” But 
Threadgill doesn't loosen up enough to 
sustain interest for the cut’s 18-minute 
length. 

**'2Black Slate, RASTA FESTIVAL 
(Alligator). Talk about cross-cultural 
pollination: this is an album of English 
reggae performers recorded on Bruce 
Iglauer’s Chicago blues label. Aasta 
Festival has the same bright, lively pro- 
duction Alligator provided for Son Seals 
and Hound Dog Taylor (especially the 
sensitive balance between voices and 
instruments), but a lamentable tendency 
in recent reggae styles hampers the 
music; the dubwork on side one out- 
shines the tighter pop-tune structures on 
side two. “Legalize Collie Herb” and 
“Legal Dub” develop a groove that 
doesn't begin to wear thin even after 
some nine minutes, and “Harvest Time” 


RECORD OF THE WEEK 


2 personal recommendation 


Marshall Smith 


founder of Brookline Soundsmith 
(formerly Musicsmith) 


A Columbia/CBS Record 


After twenty years of writing, 
arranging and singing their own 
songs, many recording artists 
are now reaching into the lists of 
other song writers, often in other 
musical disciplines. The latest is 
New Wave Rock Star, Elvis Cos- 


all-stars as Hank Williams, Don 
Gibson, Marie Haggard, and 
George Jones. 

Other Costello albums at Brook- 
line Soundsmith: My Aim Is True; 
This. Year's Model; Arméd 
Forces; Get Happy; Taking 
Liberties. 


Our Regular Price $6.97 


GREAT SELECTION 
GREAT PRICES 


shows that bringing in the sheaves of 
ganja can be as pleasurable as bringing 
in any other sort. However, the skanking- 
in-the-streets theme of “Black Slate 
Rock” was hackneyed when the Wailers 
recorded “Kinky Reggae” nearly a dec- 
ade ago, and “Thin Line Between Love 
and Hate” unsuccessfully attempts to 
revive one of the hoariest’ macho 
subtexts from R&B. Dub atmospherics 
may be the rage right now, but mood is 
no substitute for content — it's a case of 
the spliff smoking the rasta. 
***'2Human Sexual Response, IN A 
ROMAN MOOD (Passport). Because 
Human Sexual Response accurately 
reflects the Boston punk scene and 
carries its willful, eccentric, and faintly 
bookish vernacular into something 
universal, In a Roman Mood can be 
considered one of the best albums 
American punk has to offer this year. 
Literally and figuatively, there are a lot of 
voices in this band, but they don't cancel 
each other out so much as rub against 
each other suggestively. Naturally, sexual 
expressions dominate the songs: 
homosexual (“Marone Offering”), virginal 
(‘Andy Fell’), restrained, (1234 
5678910"), and raunchy (“Question of 
Temperature”). This time out the 
Humans have swept past the tentative 
feeling of their first album and come up 
with a sound — an echoey, pluralistic 
chorus of voices swirling around 
thunderous bass and drums — that could 
have come only from a city of cramped 
neighborhoods and accessible country- 
side, where the Freedom Trail slinks past 
the Combat Zone. Hell, there’s even an 
interlude in the New England woods 
(“Land of the Glass Pinecones”). 

**Gil Scott-Heron, REFLECTIONS 
(Arista). Gil Scott-Heron is aging too 
damn gracefully for those who remem- 
ber what a firebrand he was in the early 
‘70s; the music on Reflections lacks the 
fervor of the past, and his singing (though 
improved from the warbling on his early 
records) doesn't ring with the intensity of 
aman who knows his day will come soon. 
Not that Reflections is a simple sellout — 
it's straight pop now, not jazz-based pop, 
and Heron remains a canny performer. 
“Storm Music” celebrates reggae’s 
worldwide popularity and subversive po- 
tential. Heron's version of “Inner City 
Blues” wisely sidesteps the challenge of 
Marvin Gaye's gospel vocal for a more 
plain-spoken approach. Heron tackles 
Reaganomics in sharp, satiric fashion in 
“B, Movie,” but his voice merely smoiders 
rather than sears the way it did back in 
“Watergate Blues.” 

*x**xScritti Politt, “THE ‘SWEETEST 
GIRL’”/“LIONS AFTER SLUMBER” 
(Rough Trade, 12-inch single). One has 
to overcome reservations about antisep- 
tic beauty to recommend this latest from 
Rough Trade'’s little-recorded art-punks, 
but “The ‘Sweetest Giri’"/“Lions After 
Slumber” finally makes it because Scritti 
Politti is so happy being out of step 
Rhythm machines and wandering piano 
lines actually sound liberating on 
“*Sweetest Girl,””" and anyone who 
thinks Jonathan Richman has cornered 
the market on childlike eros should give it 
a listen — card-carrying wimps will be 
frustrated by its relentless detachment. 
“Lions After Slumber” has a lot more 
thump and grunts though the vocal 
resembles Paul Simon cutting a rap 
record: “My diplomacy my security my 
hope and my ice cream my tomorrow 
and my temperature my lips and my 
selfishness” and so forth. Saving grace: 
the singer invokes “my drummer” and 
“my drugs” three times each. 

®Ron Wood, 1234 (Columbia). A fiat 
waste of time. Every cut on 1234 could be 
a doodle from Jagger/Richards that Ron 
Wood found in the wastebasket at a 
Stones recording session, and the music 
on the fast ones (especially the title cut 
and “She Was Out There”) sound like 
intros to the big boys’ numbers, before 
they liven up into the rhythm pattern. 
Wood's high-water mark was 1975's Now 
Look (available as a Warner Bros. 
cutout), and since then he’s done nothing 
to prove he has his own album to do; in 
particular he should stop growling at 
faithless girlfriends and start worrying 
about the effects of bad, bad whiskey on 
his voice — a once-serviceable rough- 
ness has decayed into an unbearabie 
rasp. There's one acute observation here 
(“They don't make outlaws like they used 
to”). 


CLASSICS 


kek exMOTHER EARTH PRESENTS 


because performers from Waylon 
Jennings to Dolly Parton have crossed 
over into pop and rock with better 
credentials and less reverence for 


Tracy Nelson Country: it her timbre and 
much of her phrasing are borrowed from 
version 
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Art listings 


ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 59 

Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Thr Dec. 

paintings and drawings by Aaron A 
GALLERY ’ 


) Gallagher. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS, Mills Gallery 
(426-770), 549 Tremont St., Boston. Tues-Sat. 
11-4. Nov. 20-Dec. 12: recent work by 35 resi- 
dent artists. 
VISUAL ARTISTS UNION (227-3076) 77 
ington St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 11-6, 
led. 11-8, Sat. 11-4. Through Dec. 4: “Color 
Drawing” by 10 artists. 


-7 p.m. 

CARL SIEMBAB GALLERY (262-0146), 162 New- 
bury St., Boston. Through Nov. 28: “Tele- 
vision,” computed and televised imagery by 
Linda White. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), PO Box 339, Lin- 
coin Sta., Lincoln. Through Nov. 28: drawings 
by Harel Kedem and Donald Shambroom. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (369-2578), 37 Lex- 
ington Road, Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11-4:30. 
Through Dec. 13: crafts by 60 New England 


craftsmen. 
FRAMEWORKS (8]8-6797), 1967 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Mon. 10-6, Tues.-Thurs. 10-9, Fri. and 
Sat. 10-6. Through Nov. 25: abstract and 
representational drawings from nature by 
Jeanne Gray. 
FRIENDS GALLERY (547-1267), 383 Huron Ave., 
Camb. Tues.-Sat. 10:30-4:30. Through Dec. 5: 
paintings in batik by Constance W. Holden. 
DE CHRISTINA (489-2461), 17 Alexander 
Ave., Belmont. Tues.-Sat. 10:30-6. Weavings 
and costumes from Guatemala. 
GALLERY EAST (426-1940), 24 East St., Boston. 
Tues.-Fri. 8-11 p.m., and Sat. noon-6 p.m. Nov. 
17-Dec. 12: “Subway People,” paintings by 
Linda Elwood. 
GALLERY WAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. Through Nov. 28: 
works on paper by Theresa Monaco. 
GALLERY NATURE AND TEMPTATION (247-1719), 
40 St. St., Boston. Mon.-Wed. and Fri. 
12-5. Through Nov. 18: drawings, paintings, 
and watercolors by Judith Liniado. Nov. 20- 
Dec. 3: drawings by members of Kaji Aso 
Studio. 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 Mass. 
Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. Through Nov. 
28: “Myths and Relics,” collages, bas-reliefs of 
cast paper, and clay sculptures by Lissa Hunter 
and Sharon Townshend. 
GALLERY % (884-0998), 211 A St., 3rd floor, 
Boston. Nov. 15, 12-5: photographs and tex- 


‘Boston Pet 


tiles from India by Robert Schoen and Abigail 

Jurist Levy. 

GALLERY 1207 (332-1120), 1207 Centre St., 
Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through 

Dec. 12: figurative sculpture by Viktor 

Buyetsky, landscape painting by Domenic 


(267-3779), 36 Newbury 


B28 
eas 


z 


Boston. Tues.-Sat. 12-5 p.m. 
. 28: large-scale paintings by 
ik, glass sculpture and drawings by 


IMPRESSIONS (262-0783), 275 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10-5:30, Sat. 11-5. Through 
Nov. 28: recent drawings by William R. Flynn. 
ISRAEL CULTURAL CENTER (267-3600), 17 Comm. 


i 


LIMITED EDITIONS (965-5474), 1176 Walnut St. 
lands. Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30, Thurs. 
. Through Nov. 28: silkscreens by Mickey 

’ . 1, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
(262-5252), 8 Newbury 
& . Tues.-Sat. 10-5. Through Dec. 12: 
“Photos In & Out City Limits” by Robert 


(247-9234), 367 Boylston St., 
. Mon.-Sat. 1-5. Through Dec. 12: paint- 
ings by Felix. 
MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Camb. 


in, painted leather and muslin by K. Lee Man- 
uel, paranormal jewelry by Thomas Mann. 
NEWBURYPORT ART ASSOCIATION (465-8769), 65 
Water St., Newburyport. Daily 1-5. Through 
Nov. 22: works by 40 Newburyport craftsmen. 
MIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury St., 
Boston.. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through Dec. 5: 
art by Adja Yunkers. 

OFF THE WALL, (547-5255), 15 Pearl St., Camb. 
Through Dec. 6: caricatures and drawings by 


Roger Jones. 
PARKER GALLERY (452-7641), 243 Worthen St., 
Lowell Nov. 8-28: works with Oriental and med- 


ton. By appt. Through ov. 20: 2nd anniversary 


show. 

PRESTIGE GALLERY (536-9372), 175 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through Nov.: 
California abstract expressionist Richard Mann. 
PROJECT (491-0187), 141 Huron Ave., Camb. 
Daily 9:30-5. Through Nov. 27: paintings by 
Jane Cook. 

PUCKER/SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 New- 


Delaunay. 

AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 175 

., Boston. Mon. 10-4, Tues.-Sat. 10- 

. Through Nov. 27: “New England Pewter 
oday.” 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 

Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through Nov. 21: 

video drawings and scans by Stephen See- 


mayer. ‘ 
SUNNE SAVAGE GALLERY (542-7181), 10 Post Of- 
fice Sq., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. Nov. 18-Dec. 


formerly Boston Pet Supply 
i te dy 
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Through Nov. 29: “The Art of Collecting,” art 
from turn-of-the-century private collections. 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 

Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 12-5, 
1:30-5. Through Nov. 29: “New England 
lief,” contemporary three-dimensional wail 


pieces. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE (744-3390), 132 Essex St., Sa- 
lem. Nov. 19-Feb. 28, 1982: “William Morris 


50 cents, children under 12, 25 cents. A 1685 
Saltbox farmhouse converted to a Georgian 
mansion in 1760; 350 years of furnishings, rare 
French wallpapers, Tory Row house models. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266-5142), 


lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9-5. Admi 
$1.50. Through Dec. 3: “Generations of 
Women,” photographs. 

MUSEUM OF THE CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
(369-9609), 200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.- 
Sat. 10-3:30, Sun 2-3:30. Adults $2, children 
$1. Paul Revere’s lantern from Olid North 
Church, belongings of Emerson and Thoreau. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10-5, Wed. till 10; West Wing only: 
Thurs. and Fri. till 10. Admission $3 when en- 
tire museum is open; $2 when West Wing only 
is open; free for members and children; $2 for 


Through Jan. 10: “The Search for Alexander,” 
sculpture, jewelry, and vessels from ancient 


Macedonia. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861-6559), 
33 Marett Ad., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
noon-5:30. Nov. 15-May 2, 1982: 19th-century 
folk art. Currently: “E.B. Luce, Photographer,” 
“American Talicase Clocks,” “American 
Patients and Their Doctors.” 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (742-6088), Science Park, 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 9-4, Fri. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., 


Center 


200 First Street 


(near Lechmere Sales) 


868-3474 


Open Sundays 
a = 


This coupon is worth 10% off any purchase’ 


o. o- 4 . ‘ e- 


Peter Duca-Gary Moffie and WGBH-TV 
Proudly Present 


TONY BENNETT wo 
* COUNT BASIE x 


BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 


THIS CONCERT WILL BE TAPED FOR A P.B.S. TV SPECIAL * 
TICKETS ON SALE IN ADVANCE AT 
e BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 


© STRAWBERRIES RECORDS © OUT-0 


U 


© DUCA’S (Framingham) © CONCERT C 


426-8181 


ANDOVER GALLERY (475-7468), 91 N. Main St., 
Through dec. 5: 


OF BOSTON (523-1197), 71 Canal 
"Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Wed. till 9, Sat. 10- 
Dec.: “New Solitude,” 


Main St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11:30-5:30. 
Through Nov. 25: “Exploration of a Medium: 
The Polaroid Collection.” 

DARKROOM GALLERY (354-5313), 614 Mass. 
Ave., Central Sq., Camb. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m. Through Nov.: photographs of everyday 
life by Richard Gulezian. 

11TH HOUR GALLERY (482-4783), 20 East St., 
Boston. Through Dec. 12: Mark Morrisroe. 
Opening Nov. 20, 7 p.m. 

WEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY (437- 
1868), 537 Comm. Ave. Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 
Through Nov. 30: “Somewhere Between Here 
and the Moon,” photographs by Tina Summer- 
lin and Jason Gavann. 

PHOTOWORKS (267-1138), 249 Newbury St. 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-5:30. Through Dec. 11: 
“Face Series,” infra-red photographs by David 
Caras. 

PROJECT (491-0187), 141 Huron Ave., Camb. 
Daily 9:30-5. Through Nov. 27: hand-colored 
photographs by Susan Makov. 

ROBERT L. KLEIN (266-9481), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Through Nov. 28: Lorie Novak, Russell 
Hart, Karin Rosenthal, Connie Sullivan, and 
Robert Klein. 

6 VERNON STREET, Somerville. Wed. 6-9 p.m., 
Thurs.-Sat. 12-5. Through Nov. 28: “Everyday 
Events,” photographs by Eric Baden. 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
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Lead,” fine printing and typography. 
Gallery, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5. Nov. 16-27: “Off the Wall,” 


. 17: “Images of the Cosmos and Na- 
ture,” abstract paintings and drawings by Reb- 
ert Wells. 

THAYER 
Thayer Gallery, Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. Nov. 23- 
i Lu 


Mon.-Fri. 10-5. Through Nov. 25: “Construc- 
tions” by Dawn Southworth. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


(235-0320) 
College Museum. Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 2-5. Cur- 
rently: “The Media of Drawing,” works from the 
16th-20th centuries. 


“A Must!...a great night at the theatre. Dont 


MESS IL” vinage voice 


“Dead on-target and HE ariOUs.” ine new vorker 
They dance magnificently. Bring the c Angeles Timés 


ms taarity.” 


n 
WALTER PIERCE presents in the 


Boston University 


Celebrity Senes 


BALLETS 


L 


The Washington Post 


\ \\\~ \ S39 WASHINGTON ST 
3 . BOSTON 


PRICES 
$15, $13, $11, $9 
CARD 


Le 
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THE BOSTON Fnvuiwd, SEULION  MHEE, te ¥ Civrsours 


FEMALE JELLO WRESTLING 
any girl is eligible 
$50.00 for the winner each match 
$25.00 for the loser each match 
75¢ Domestic Bottled Beer 
$1.00 Bar Drinks 


fest 2S areyy 
the jeu, 


Fri. & Sat. 
Nov. 20 & 21 
appearing five 
MASSACHUSETTS 
function rooms available 
for College Parties 


many video games 
luncheon served daily 


As a Lady entitles you to 50¢ Drinks 


Thursday - 2 FoR1 


10pm - tam 


Monday - OPEN BAR 


8:30 - 11:30pm $5.00 cover 


835 Beacon St. 
247-9548 


“Daman the torpedoes and 
full speed to Copley’s, Cedric. 
Stormin’ Norman Hale begins at 9.” 


STORMIN’ NORMAN HALE 
Plays Monday through Saturday, 9 PM-1 AM. 


Coley 


at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 02116 
267-5300 


The 


Sat., Nov. 21 
INSIDE STRAIGHT 
Wed., Nov. 25 
THE RUCKUS 


Sat., Nov. 28 
STOVALL BROWN 


808 Huntington Ave., Boston 566-9267 
(nr. Brookline Village) 


THE — 
WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 492-7772 


Sun., Nov. 15 & 22 
MARCEL FUENMAYOR 
“ANOTHER 
IMPROVISATION” 


Afro-Latin-Jazz 


Wed. & Thurs., Nov. 18 & 19 
MARGO THUNDER 
and ENTRIGUE 

(R&B Funk) 


Fri. & Sat., Nov. 20 & 21 
ONE PEOPLE (Reggae) 


Fri. & Sat., Nov. 27 & 28 
HEALIN’ OF THE 
NATION 


Sun., Nov. 15 


FAT CITY 


Mon., Nov. 16 


TREMENDOUS 
RICHARD 


Tues., Nov. 17 


MARTELLS 


Wed., Nov. 18 


DUKE 
ROBILLARD 
BAND 


iBaleles 


COBBLE MT. 


Fri. & Sat 


MEMPHIS 
ROCKABILLY 


Nov 1 S) 


A eta’ 
NOV. 2ZU& ZI 


Sun., Nov. 22 


CABIN FEVER 


Try our new kitcher 


Dinner 


Brunch. Sun 
Tel: 277-0982 
1648 Beacon St 
|S igelel ailal-) 
elele Mm Olalal @r-laleMlel tle 
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Te place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 
by Monday before the Saturday when it should 
appear; each issue’s listings run from that 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. 
We can't take any listings over the phone. There is 
no charge, but your copy is subject to our revi- 
sion and to space limitations. Theater listings 
are separate; send them to Play by Play, c/o 
Alan Stern. Classes, courses, workshops, and 
seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix 
Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an-ad under 
“Instruction.” We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS MONDAY 
AT 5 P.M. 


ID 


MEDICAL EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: call 911 
: Information Center, 232-2120 





BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM AND WOMEN'S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
POISON INFORMATION CENTER: 232-2120 

, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 
North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and 
continuing support, medical and legal informa- 
tion. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 
FINANCIAL-AID HOTLINE: 1-800-882-2037 





Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“Aid” and “Notices” listings will appear once a 
month. Look for them in our November 24 is- 
sue 


lustrator Erick Ingraham. Nov. 22: author and 
songster John Langstaff. All events free and for 
and up. 


st 
43 
“2 


fn 
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and Eddie G. (75 cents extra). Nov. 15, noon: 
Boston Youth Symphony Orchestra Brass 
Quintet. Sundays through Nov., 2 and 3 p.m.: 
the Gerwick Puppets (75 cents extra). 
DIAL-A-STORY (552-7157), 6 p.m. to 8 a.m. and 
whenever the Newton Junior Library is closed. 
The library also offers a family storytelling hour 
each Tues., 7-8 p.m., 126 Vernon St. 
EXTENDED CARE FOR YOUTH by Brookline ECFY is 
accepting referrals for 12- to 17-year-olds who 
need emergency shelter. Call 232-4750 days or 
232-4752 evenings and weekends. 

FRANKLIN PARK (442-0991) and STONE (438- 
3662) Z00$ are open year round. 

HABITAT INSTITUTE for the Environment (439- 
3850), 10 Juniper Rd., Belmont, arranges 
nature walks for groups of children. Call for 
reservations. 

HEAD START RECRUITMENT DRIVE — Action for 
Community Development offers children 3-5 
years old and their parents the chance to learn. 
To qualify, call 357-6000, ext. 388. 

HELP FOR CHILDREN offers guidance for kids and 
their families on day care, counseling, drugs, 
runaways, foster and medical care, education, 
Chapter 766 and much more. Hours Mon.-Fri. 
9-5. Boston: 727-8898; Cambridge: 492-1572. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY Children’s Program 
(929-4523), with movies, exhibits, and games, 
runs each Sat. and Sun. at 11:30 a.m. at the 
JFK Library, Columbia Point, Dorchester. 
MOUNT AUBURN LIBRARY (498-9085), 64 Aber- 
deen Ave., Camb., presents free films Fridays at 
3:30 p.m. Nov. 20: “The Making of ‘Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid.’ ” 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), Boston, pre- 
sents a children’s play, “Here's to Heroes!” 


and. prices, call the aquarium. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY, Main Junior Library, 26 
Vernon St., 552-7157. Nov. 17, 2:30 p.m.: 
“Yellow Submarine.” 

PRESCHOOL SWIM PROGRAM at the Central 
Branch YMCA, 316 Huntington Ave., , 
for children 3 to 6 years old. Saturdays 40-11 
a.m. To register, call 536-7800, ext. 147. 
PRISCILLA BEACH THEATER (224-4888), Rocky 
Hill Road, Manomet, presents children’s theater 
every Sat. at 10:30 a.m. and every Sun. at 1 
and 3 p.m. Nov. 14 and 15: “The Rootabaga 
Stories.” Nov. 21 and 22: “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” Tickets $3. 

PROJECT ANCHOR (436-0541) is looking for fami- 
lies for homeless children. Single parents wel- 
come. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE, (731-6400), 32 Station 
Street in Brookline Village, presents puppet 
shows each Saturday and Sunday at 1 and 3. 
Nov. 14 and 15: “Duffy and the Devil,” with the 
puppets of Two Headed Cow. Nov. 21 and 22: 
“Pinocchio,” with the Mimsy Puppets of Vir- 
ginia Wyeth. Tickets $2. 

ROBBINS LIBRARY, 700 Mass. Ave., Arlington, 
presents a free Family Story Festival Nov. 20, 
7-9 p.m., with 10 local storytellers. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), High- 
land Ave. at Walnut St. Free programs for chil- 
dren and teens, including films, crafts, story 
hours, reading clubs, and more. Preschool 
films Nov. 20, 10:30 a.m.: “Mole and the Rock- 
et,” “Mole and the Music,” “Mole and the 
Telephone.” 
TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton. Story hours and nature walks. 
Adults $1, children 50 cents. Call for times. 
YES (Youth Enrichment Services) (267-5877), 
188 Mass. Ave., Boston, provides city kids with 
recreational, educational, and vocational pro- 
grams. 


LUBS 


ANMED’S (547-9382 or 876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St., Harvard Sq., Camb. intimate dance bar with 
impressionistic prints below the restaurant. 
Tues.-Sun. 9 p.m.-1 a.m.; till 2 a.m. Thurs.- 
Sat. Esther John plays baroque flute Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, 7-10 p.m. 

THE ARK (247-9546), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 
Live music, disco Fri., Sat. 





BRADFORD HOTEL (661-7720), 275 Tremont St., 
Boston. Nov. 14: James Brown. Nov. 17: 


BUNRATTY'S (254-9804), 186 Harvard St., 
Allston. Large dance floor and separate game 
room. $1 cover. New Sunday jazz series. Nov. 
14: Limerick Road Band. Nov. 15: the Furies, 
the Group. Nov. 17: Matt Guitar Murphy. 
CAFE AT THE ATRIUM (491-3749), 50 Church St., 
Camb. Sun.-Tues.: Michael Redo, piano. Wed.- 
Sat., James Brough Trio, jazz. 
CAN-TAB LOUNGE (354-26853, 738 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq. Jazz jam sessions each Sunday, $1. 
Each week: Little Joe Cook and the Thrillers. 
CANTONE'S (338-7677), 69 Broad St., Boston. 
New wave. Nov. 14: US Rock, Rampage, Sweet 
Evil. 
CAPTAIN'S PIANO BAR, Boston Park Plaza Hotel 
(426-2000), Park Sq. Tues.-Sat.: Lyn Stuart. 
Sun. and Mon.: Jack Swan. 
CELEBRATION (536-1950), 533 Comm Ave., Bos- 
ton. Good times rock 'n’ roll music; ‘60s and 
‘70s oldies every Sunday night. Cover varies. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Boston. 
Nov. 14: Elvin Bishop, the Fire Dept., Tanoose. 
Nov. 15: Someone and the Somebodies. Nov. 
17: New Order, Del-Byzanteens, Nov. 18: Los 
Paramounts, the Brass, the Rude Boys, Sky 
Island. Nov. 19: Boys Life, Future Dads, MIAs, 
the Angry Young Bees. Nov. 20: Jon Butcher 
Axis, the Blasters, Sayne. Nov. 21: Berlin Air- 
lift, Face to Face, X-Davis. 
t4CHATHAMS CORNER (227-6454), 8 Com- 
mercial St., Boston. Thurs-Sat.: live music. 
CHRISTOPHER'S RESTAURANT AND PUB (876- 
9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., Camb. No cover, no 
minimum. Nov. 14: Hoot Spa. Nov. 19: Pen- 
cils. Nov. 20 and 21: Bijou Link. 
TWE CLUB (491-7313), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Nov. 14: Native Tongue, Future Dads, 
the Alley Beats. Nov. 15: Boys Life, Prime 
Movers. 
CLUB CASABLANCA (876-0999), 40 Brattle St., 
Camb. (downstairs). Sun. and Mon.: Jeff Lass, 
piano. Tues.: Rebecca Levenson, piano. Wed. 
and Thurs.: Mark Goodrick, guitar; Jim Mosh- 
er, sax; Ed Felson, bass. 
CLUB it (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Nov. 14: Mistreater. Nov. 15: Copy 
Kittens. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Cafe Promensde (424-7000), 
120 Huntington Ave., Boston. Pianist Sir 
Charles Thompson plays Tues.-Sun. from 7 to 
11 p.m., Fri., from noon to 2 p.m., and Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. The Bar at Zackary's 
(261-2800) features the Maggi Scott Trio Mon.- 
Sat. from 9 p.m. to-2 a.m. 
COPLEY'’S BAR at the Copley Plaza Hotel (267- 
5300), Boston. No cover. Proper dress. Mon.- 
Sat.: jazz piano of Dave McKenna from 9 p.m. to 
1 a.m., Neil Olmstead at 4:30 p.m. 
COPPERFIELDS (247-8605), 98 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Every Monday: the Rhythm Method. 
Every Sun. and Wed.: Gordie Milne. Nov. 14: 
Arcadia. 

THE CROSSROADS PUB (262- 7371), 495 Beacon 
x Boston. Thurs.: Bob Lazaroff. Fri.: Rich and 
Famous. Sat.: Mimi Gones. Mon.: open mike. 
CYRANO’S (254-0003), 200 N. Beacon St., 
Brighton. 
DANCER’S, at Joy of Movement, 536 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Cover $2. Fridays from 10 p.m.: dance 
music with DJ Peter Simon. 
DANCIN’ (266-7050), 590 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Cover varies, casual dress. 
DING HO (661-7700), 13 Springfield St., Inman 
Sq., Camb. Comedy Tues.-Sun.: Tues.: the 
Laughing Stock. Wed.: open-mike night. 
Thurs., and Sat.: Comedy All-Stars. Fri.: Don 
Gavin. Sun.: Steve Sweeney. 
DON'S PUB (864-0400), 512 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Blues, Wed.-Sun. Every Wed.: Tom Fey. Nov. 
14 and 21: the Blues Cousins. 
DOUBLES (236-2000), Sheraton-Boston Hotel, 
Boston. Mon-Fri. 11 a.m.-1 a.m., weekend 6 
p.m.-1 a.m. Pianist Napua Davoy and singer 
Etiana Deane. Elegant. 
DOYLE’S (524-2345), 3484 Washington St., JP. 
Local sounds, 9 p.m.-1 a.m. $1. Nov. 14: Street 
Corner Jive. 
ED BURKE'S (566-9267), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Nov. 14: Synapse. Nov. 19 and 20: Fat 
City. Nov. 21: Inside Straight. 
ELIOT LOUNGE (262-8823), Mass. and Comm 
Aves., Boston. Live music &é -¥ Mon. and 

i : 11th Hour Blues 


EXCUSE ME CLUB (284-9506), 20 Ocean Ave., 
Revere Beach. 
THE FAN —_ (357-5050), 77 Warrenton St., 


comedians and impressionists. No 
HUSKIE'S PUB (247-4143), 272 Huntington Ave 
Boston. Nov. 14: the Jackals. Nov. 20: Gary 


pert Matis. Nov. 19: 
Friends. Nov. 20: Bill 

on the Mountain, Bili Walsh 
Weiss. 

INN-SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 
9672), 1350 Cantrides & 
Face to Face, the Lifters. 


Nov. ze _ Nov. 
JACKS (491-7800), 952 Mass. 
14: Duke Robillard Band. Nov. 15: Angry Y 


Miami and the Kozmetix. . 20: 
Models, Newz. Nov. 21: the New Models, H 
Beams. Nov. 22: the Runes, the Stealers. 
JASON'S (262-9000), 131 Clarendon St. Disco, 
— piano bar. Dress code. Nov. 20: jazz at 


IASPER'S (625-4975), 379 Somerville Ave., off 
Union Sq., Somerville. Every Wed.: the Echoes, 
‘60s rock 'n’ roll. Nov. 14: Private Lightning, 
Decorum. 

JESSICA'S PUB, (879-1415), Rte. 9, Framing- 
ham, Every Wed.: Blue Horizon Jazz Band. 
JIM =MCGETTRICK’S BEACHCOMBER (479-8989), 
Wollaston Beach Bivd., Quincy. Nov. 14: East 
Coast. Nov. 15 and 16: Boston Brats. Nov. 17 
and 18: Ampeaters. Nov. 19-21: the Blades. 
JOHN HENRY'S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE (1-752- 
7517), First Unitarian Church, 90 Main St., 
Worcester. Saturdays at 8 p.m, $2.50-$5. Nov. 
14: Preston Reed and Randy Spencer. Nov. 21: 
Carol Weiss. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 Boylston St. 
Harvard Square. Nov. 14: Berlin Airlift, the 
Trademarks. Nov. 15: reggae with DJ Peter 
Simon. Nov. 16: Paul Wayne. Nov. 17: Chris 
Hillman, Rick Roberts. Nov. 18: SVT with Jack 
Casady. Nov. 19: Through the Doors. Nov. 20: 
James Montgomery Band, the Bars. Nov. 21: 
the Atiantics, Hot Dates. 

JUMBO LOUNGE (623-9508 and 623-8177), 1133 
Broadway, Somerville. Nov. 14: national attrac- 
tion. Nov. 19: Jon Butcher Axis. Nov. 20: John- 
ny Thunder. Nov. 21: Changeling. 

KING ARTHUR'S MOTEL (889-1717), 200 Bea- 
cham St., Chelsea. Nov. 14: the Drifters. Nov. 
15: the Machines. 

KING'S INN (992-1333), Rte. 6, North Dart- 
mouth. Every Mon. night: big-band jazz with 
the Gary Thomas Band. 

KING'S ROW Hi (254-0710) at Sammy White's, 
1600 Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. 

KIX DISCO BAR (266-7050), 590 Commonwealth 
Ave., Kenmore Sq. Proper dress. Over 20. 
LANDMARK CAFE (227-9660), 300 North Market 
Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
Live entertainment nightly. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-5300), 710 Boylston St., 
Boston. in Diamond Jim's piano lounge, Mon.- 
Sat. 5-8: Ella Hall. Mon. and Tues. 8:30 p.m.- 
1:30 a.m.: Chuck Kriner. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m.- 
1:30 a.m.: Ellen White. Sun. 8 p.m.-midnight: 
Ed Perkins Trio. 

LOBBY GARDEN LOUNGE. Boston Park Piaza Hotel 
(426-2000), Park Sq. Mon.-Wed., 4:30-9 p.m.: 
Todd Lee. Thurs.-Sat.. 4:30-9 p.m.: Gary 
Cascucci. 

LULU WHITE (423-3652), 3 Appleton St., Boston. 
New Orleans bordello atmosphere with creole 
cooking. Every Mon. and Tues. evening: Bert 
Seager’s Bebop Machine 

MACDBONALD’S (524-9864), South and McBride, 
JP. Sun.-Wed.: movies, Thurs.-Sat.: live 
music. 

MAGOO'S SALOON (367-2590); 64 Chatham St., 
Boston (Faneuil Hall area). Open daily noon-2 
a.m. All day happy hour till 7 p.m. Dancing in 
the disco with DJ Paul Lyons 

TOMMY MAHAR’S SHOWROOM (426-6735), 5 
Hamilton Place, Boston. Wed.-Fri: Comedy 
Connection 

MAVERICKS (423-4333), 112 Broad St., Boston. 
Texas and country saloon. Every Thurs., Fri., 
and Sat.: Preacher Jack. Every Sun.: poetry 
reading, plus music by the Stone Soup Jazz 
Quartet. 

MCMAHON'S LOUNGE (782-5060); 386 Market 
St., Brighton. Casual dress. Cover varies. Every 
Thurs.: Good Stuff. Every Fri.: Trinity. Every 
Sat.: Jim Plunkett. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-7930), 28 Mug- 
ford St., Olde Marblehead. Open Fri. 8 p.m. to 
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Sun.. Nov. 22 5th Anniversary Party 
Music By 

MIKE METHENY QUARTET 

JOHNNY ae yume SWING 
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Latin Night S$ . 


Frank London 
y Su Conjunto w 
GROVER MOONEY 


LATIN NIGHT 

THE FRINGE 
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' 
Every Sunday 
Every Monday 
Every Tuesday 
Every Thursday 
Sat., Nov. 14 
Wed., Nov. 18 
Fri. & Sat. CON BRIO 
Nov. 20& 21 WITH JERRY BERGONZI 


1369 Cambridge St. 354-8030 


Inman Square Cambridge 





Thursday-Sunday 
Nov. 19-22 


ORACLE 


South Market Building 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
367-5078 


un., Nov 
JACK SMITH 
and ROC KABILLY P ET 


unrattys 


Boston s best musi 
186 Harvard Ave 
Alliston, Mass. 254-9804 


Sun. Afternoon, Nov. 15 
Me Ouinne Bro wom te 


Sun. Night 
agers" © ‘THE FURIES 


Mon., Nov. 16 
FOREIGN LEGION 


ring 
THE TRADEMARKS 
HYPERTENSION 
and THE BARS 
M.C.’s trom W3C/1 


Lisa Cartin and Carter Aien 
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: THE LAUGHING STOCK : 


improvisational comedy revae! 


SpmyEvery Tuesday; #3 
DING HO 


INFO & RESERVATIONS - 783-2 
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“BOSTON’S BEST NEW COMEDY”- Boston Globe 


RYLES 
INMAN SQ. CAMBRIDGE 


876 -9330 


Thursday’ ‘ 
Free Admission | 
‘ererieiek. 
'Clelale lage 


Video: High! 
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Sunday 11/15 
Rock For All Ages 
3:00 p.m. No Alcohol Served 
featuri 


DANCE PARTY 


LOS PARAMOUNTS THE CRASS 
SKY ISLAND 


THE RUDE BOYS 


JON BUTCHER AXIS 
THE BLASTERS 


~ Sunday 11/12 
Rock For All 
3:00 p.m. No Alcohol Served 
featuring: 

JON BUTCHER AXIS 
THE MACHINES 
Thursday 11/26 
Happy Thanksgiving! 
PRIVATE LIGHTNING 
THE MAKE 


Sunday 11/29 


Wednesday 12/¢ 
NUM Aleralce 
DANCE PARTY ‘ 


the 
Siiver 


RTE. 145 
MR. MOTTO 
THE LAW 


5 NECCO ST.. BOSTON 
451-1905 


\. $2 cover 
\$1 drinks 


Fri., Nov. 20 
KEEPER 


Sat., Nov. 21 


f EMITT DOOLEY 


Wed., Nov. 25 


i THE MEETINGS 


Thurs., Nov. 26 
JOHN A’S 
HIDDEN 
SFCRET 


An Import Entertainment § 


Production 


88 Queensberry St. 
(in the Fenway) 


536-2509 


Wednesday 
November 18 


COLLEGE NIGHT! 
NO COVER! 


75¢ Drafts Pint 
$1.25 Bar Drinks 


featuring 


RICHARD 


Every Thursday 
ALL DRINKS 
yee) ae | 


Thurs.-Sat., Nov. 19-21 


NO COST PARKING 


aaenereaeeneenene ee eae eH yy 


JACK COLE 
JOAN FABER 
in ALLEGED NEWS 


Mon. & Tues., Nov. 16 & 17 
MOSE ALLISON 


Wed. & Thurs., Nov. 18 & 19 
SLAP HAPPY 


Fri. & Sat., NOv. 20 & 21 
FERNANDO ARNO 
GRO 


Tues. & Wed. 

ED PERKINS TRIO 
Thurs. 
CAVIAR 
featuring Patti Unaitas 
Fri. & Sat. 


HERMAN JOHNSON 
QUARTET 


gear eaeaeaeaeae aR 


296 NANTASKET AVE. 
NANTASKET BEACH 
24hr information phone 


posite ID required 


Sat., Nov. 14 
THE JAMES BOTTON 


BAND 
with Special Guests 


BIG SIXTEEN 


925-2585 


Every Wed. 
- SOUTHPAW 
Drinks 2 for 1 


Thurs., Nov. 19 


BIG SIXTEEN 
All Drinks $1. 


SyePeesee Sess BSER,: 


Fri., Nov. 20 
THE ATLANTICS 
with Guests 

LINES 


ERIC 
. PURPLE HAZE 
(A live tribute to Jimi Hendrix) 


— Coming up — 
Wed., Nov. 25 
THE STOMPERS 
Thurs., Nov. 26 

THE BLUSHING 


Out-OF- = 
and Saun's 


One © » 
by FRANK P 
eee ereeeeee eens 


5 
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a Tickets avadable at 
Tome Toe here 
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sounds Fri. and Sat., jazz. 

WAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630), 3 Church 
St., Cambridge. No charge for anything. 
WARCISSUS (536-1950), 533 Comm. Ave., Ken- 
more Sq. Recorded dance music, computerized 
neon lighting, three dance floors. Every Thurs. : 
Two Way Street. 

WEW RISE CLUB (876-8297), 485 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Camb. Music, dance, disco, and 
new wave. Wed.-Sun.: bar, game-room, large 
dance floor, restaurant. Every Thurs.: Rudy 
Dottin. 

WICK’S (482-0930), 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Dining, dancing, drinking. 

THE OCEANSIDE CELLAR (834-4931), Rte. 3 to Rte. 
139, Marshfield. 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE (876-5353), 36 Church St., 
Harvard Square (behind the Coop). Nov. 14 and 
15: Strutt. Nov. 17-22: the Name. 

PAGE CAFE, 1667 Blue Hill Ave., Mattapan. Nov. 
19-22: Art Lillard & Spring. 

PAPILLON (5]6-8495\. 1353 Beacon St., Brook- 
‘line. Light food, beer, and wine. Live jazz Wed. 
and Thurs. nights. 4 

THE PARADISE (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Nov. 14: Sonny Rollins. Nov. 15: Jesse 
Colin Young. Nov. 17: Loudon Wainwright, 
David Roche. Nov. 18: the Stompers, the 10's. 
Nov. 19: Bruce Cockburn. Nov. 20: Beaver 
Brown. Nov. 21: Willie Alexander, Peter Dayton 
Band 


PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), Arlington St., at 
Park Plaza, Boston. Three piano bars daily from 
4:30 p.m. till 2 a.m. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. 
Folk music. Nov. 14 and 15: Do’a. Nov. 19-22: 
Bill Staines, Claudia Schmidt. 
PB SHARON'S (367-1540), 14 Marshall St., Bos- 
ton. Saturday nights, Frank Conroy, piano; 
Charles LaChapelle, bass. 
PEASANT STOCK (354-9528), 421 Washington 
St., Somerville. Music Tues.-Thurs., by reser- 
vation only. Nov. 17: John Tyson, recorder; 
Tom Pixton, harpsichord. Nov. 18: three violins 
and continuo. Nov. 19: Elena Gamboulas, 
soprano; Scott Brumit, baritone. 
THE PIER (426-6890), 145 Northern Ave., 
Boston. Nov. 14: Tony Spectra Spectacular. 
Nov. 15: Danny Doyle. Nov: 17-22: Tony Spec- 
tra Spectacular. 
PIZZERIA UNO (497-1530), 22 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Square, Camb. Wed. and Sun.: 
Linda Blaze. Thurs.: Jim Bruce. Fri. and Sat.: 
Gene Hadlock. 
IT AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
., Brighton. Fri.: Mike Donovan Show. Every 
.: the Chance Langton Comedy All-Star 
, 9 and 11:30 p.m. 
THE PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Folk exotic live sounds Sun. and 
Tues.-Thurs. 
POOH'S PUB (262-6911), 414 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. 
PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., 
Boston. Happy hour, dinner, luncheon specials, 
live entertainment. 
QUETZAL CAFE 669 Centre St., JP. Live folk and 


THE RAFT (452-7393), 5 E. Merrimac St., Lowell. 
Nov. 14: Hot Dates. Nov. 19: City Thrills, the 
Lasers. 

THE RAT (247-7713), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Punk, new wave. Every Mon.: MAG 4. Nov. 14: 
American Teen, August, Gary Shane and the 
Detour. Nov. 15: American Teen, Fire Dept., Mr. 
Moto. 

RICHARD’S PUB (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., 
Aliston. Wed.-Sun.: bluegrass music. Nov, 14: 
Southern Rail. Nov. 15: Mark Hoffman. 
RILEY'S BEEF & PUB (723-8089), 15 New Char- 
don St., Gov't Center. Jazz, disco, funk. 
ROCKEFELLER'S RESTAURANT AND LOUNGE (592- 
1836), Harbor Mall Lynnway, Lynn. Entertain- 
ment Wed.-Sun. 9-2. Top 40 dance, Ladies and 
Gents’ Night: Wed. Cover $1. 

RYLES (876-9330), Inman Square, Cambridge. 
Live jazz nightly. Downstairs: Ed Perkins Trio 
Tues,, and Wed.; Lucid every Thurs.; Herman 
Johnson Quartet Fri. and Sat.; Mike Metheny 
Quartet every Sun and Mon. Upstairs: Slap 
Happy every Wed. Nov. 14: Belivista. Nov. 15: 
the Alleged News, with Jack Cole and Joan 
Farber. Nov. 16 and 17: Mose Allison. Nov. 20 
and 21: Fernando Arno Group. Nov. 22: Fifth 
Anniversary Party. 

SANDY BERMAN'S JAZZ REVIVAL (922-7515), 54 
Cabot St., Beverly. 


SALOQN (774-9116), Rte. 114, 


ton St., Boston, Wed.: J.0., Billy and Ken. 
Thurs. and Fri: Jim Sands (oldies). Sat.: Dia- 
Band. Sun: J.D., Billy and Ken. 


at 9 p.m. 
HARRY'S (338-7979), 18 Oliver St., Boston. 
and Sun. 


(442-3131), 575 Warren St., Dor- 


ATT Let et 4 F ae 
Lian 


ii 


Wed.-Sat. Dancing Sun.-Tues. Nov. 14: the 
Lyres, Plan 9. Nov. 19: the Suburbs, Nov. 20 
and 21: the Bush Tetras. 
STUDIO RED TOP (262-5328), 4th floor, 367 
Boylston St., Boston. Nov. 14: Linda Fisher, 
electronic trio. Nov. 15: Janet Grice and Trop- 
ical, Brazilian folk music. Nov. 18: guitarist Joe 
Morris. $3. 
SULTAN’S TENT, 100 Warrenton St., upstairs at 
Nick's, Boston. Mid-Eastern and Greek supper 
club. Dinner daily 4 p.m.-2 a.m. Reservations 
suggested. Professional beily-dancing nightly. - 
SWISS ALPS (354-1366), 114 Mt. Auburn St., 
Camb. Live jazz, every Mon. Mike Turk and 
Michael Kernan 8:30-11:30 p.m. Every Thurs.: 
Jeff Massanari and Marshal! Woods. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brook- 
line. Food, drink, and live music. Nov. 14: the 
Spot Finders. Nov. 15: Fat City. 
THUNDERBIRD COUNTRY CLUB, Rte. 3A, Tyngs- 
boro. Nov. 14: the Diane Lincoln Show. Nov. 
19: Billy Jon. Nov. 20 and 21: the Redneck 
Revival Band. 
TINKER’S (formerly Estelle’s) (427-0200), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. Live entertainment Thurs.- 
Sun. 
TOGETHER (426-0086), 110 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. Thurs.-Sun.: soul with drag queen Sylia 
Sidney. 
TOM FOOLERY, 102 Mass. Ave., Boston. Thurs- 
days and Fridays: Norman Segal, ragtime pi- 
ano singalong. 
TRADER ALAN’S FIFTH WHEEL. Rte. 495 and Rte. 
150, Amesbury. Nov. 14: Tina. Nov. 15-19: 
Western Union. Nov. 20 and 21: Private Cellar. 
Nov. 22: Victor Trio. 
TROLLEYS (367-8126) 55 Canal St. Every 
Thurs.> Lee Childs’ Bourbon Street Paraders, 
— jazz. Every Sat.: happy hour with Full 
| 


THE TROLLEY STOP (524-9795), 131 Green St., 
JP. Live entertainment weekends. 

UNCLE SAM'S (925-2585), 296 Nantasket Ave., 
Nantasket. Nov. 14: James Cotton Band, Big 
16. Nov. 20: the Atlantics, the Lines. Nov. 21: 
Eric Preston's Purple Haze. 

UP AND UP LOUNGE (267-3100), 575 Comm. 
Ave., Kenmore Sq., live music, films. 

THE VILLAGE PUB (889-1103), 213 Everett Ave., 
Chelsea. 

WAG SITUATION (262-5328), 367 Boylston St., 
Boston, presents jazz concerts every Sat. 9 
p.m.-12 a.m., $5. BYOB. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western Ave., 


trigue with Margo Thunder, R&B, funk. Nov. 20 
and 21: One People, reggae. 

WESTGATE LOUNGE (583-2700), in the Westgate 
Mall. Every Mon.: Disco-Joe Jazz. Wed.-Sun.: 
Metro, no cover. Tues.: under-20 night, 
Legacy, 8 p.m.-midnight. $3. 

WHO'S ON FIRST. 19 Yawkey Way, Boston. Live 


music. 

THE WIGWAM (233-3834), Rte. 1, Saugus. Every 
Sunday, 3-7: Bourbon Street Jass, Dixieland. 
WILLOW (623-9874), 699 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. Jazz entertainment seven nights; Nancy 
Holroyde, folk guitarist, every Sat. at 5 p.m.; 
jam session with Blue Silver every Sun. at 3 
p.m. Cover varies. Nov. 14: Blue Silver. Nov. 
15: Chris McDermott and John Gorr. Nov. 16: 
Trombone Madness. Nov. 17: Teddy Saunders 
Trio. Nov. 18: the Fringe. Nov. 19: Con Brio 
with Jerry Bergonzi. Nov. 20: Grover Mooney & 
Moon Unit. Nov. 21: Jazz Summits. Nov. 22: 
Dave Zox Trio. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 


SUNDAYS 

HWA YU TAI Citi (482-1325). Grand Master John 
Chung Li performs the Hwa Yu Tai Chi form 
every Sun. evening at 7 p.m., 25 Edinboro St., 
Chinatown. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE every Sun., 7:30 
p.m., at the MIT Student Center. Call 964-7109. 


MONDAYS 

COMMUNITY FOLK DANCERS — folk dancing 
every Mon., 7:30 p.m., at the St. Paul Lutheran 
Church, 929 Concord Tpk., Arlington Heights. 
Beginners welcome; call 625-5870. Admission 


$2.75. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING takes place each 
Mon. at 8:15 at 7 Temple St., <~7" wd 


Tues., 8:15 p.m., at 
Middlesex Rd., 
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Richard's Pub 


3 Harvard Ave. Allston 
6245 


608 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville 623-6957 


Thurs., Fri., Sat. 
November 19, 20, 21 


McPHERSON 
STRUT 


Sunday, Nov. 22 


COPY 


+e 
‘Georgies 
1671 Mass. Ave. 

' Cambridge, MA 


ae eee EO 
Sat., Nov. 14 —.. Rick Roughgarem 
Thurs., Nov. 19 Night Cap 
Sat., Nov. 21 —..... Lauren Passarelli 
Nov. 26 & 2... Trigger 


No Cover 
No Minimum 


We now have 2 big screen 
TV's in our Jarge lounge! 


661-1671 


Salchs 


THE PLACE FOR RIBS 
RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 
43 Stanhope St., BOSTON 


(one block trom Hancock building) 


Mon., Nov. 16 
2ND ANNIVERSARY 





13 Lansdowne St 
2622437 


Dance to 
Rock ’n’ Roll 
Nu-Wave 
and the Best 
in Experimental Video 


ROUNDER RECORDING ARTISTS 
THE TONY RICE UNIT 


GUY VAN DUSER & BILLY NOVICK 
Appearing At 
SANDERS THEATRE 
WEDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER 18 


Tickets $7.50 
unreserved seating. 


100% cotton, specify size 
S-M-L-XL 
seno $6.95 piuss1.00 
for shipping & handling 
FAT CITY, Box 98-P 


MEL 
Cohasset, Mass. ame 4 ess 
02025 Sun., Nov. 22 


Afternoon 2 Bands featuring 
“UPSTARTS” 
Domestic Beer - $1.25 
At Night > Bands 
LITTLE DEARS 
YOUR MOTHER 


Fri.. Nov. 20. 
SILAS MARNER 
You've read the book 

There is no movie, 





ORNETTE 
COLEMAN 


Dec. 4, 8:00 pm 


THE LISTENING ROOM 
47 PALMER ST.. HARVARD $9. 


? 492-7679 
pEADLIN LS 
14 Railroad Te] rE ac . H Sat. & Sun., Noy. 14 & 15 


603-889-8844 DOA 


Thursday thru Sat., Nov. 19-21 
The 
BRANCHES 


special guest Thursday 
PAUL WAYNE 


Wednesday, Nov. 25 


Thurs.-Sun., Nov. 19-22 


BILL STAINES 
pus CLAUDIA SCHMIDT 


Fri.-Sun., Nov. 27-29 
DAVID MALLETT 
plus MARTIN 
GROSSWENDT 


During December 
We will not have entertainment 
Restaurant & Gift Shop 
Will Be Open 


MESSENGER 
44. MAGNUM 
THE TOYS 
Friday, November 27 
FACE-TO-FACE 
JON BUTCHER AXxiS 


Listen to “Live at Passim” 
every Sunday 3 pm - 5 pm 
WERS 88.9 FM — Now Back to 
Full Transmitting Power 


L861 ‘Zt HSSWSAON ‘33SYHL NOILO3S “XINZOHd NOLSOG SHL 


Just released: 
The Tony Rice Unit 


: For information call 
Still Inside (Rounder 0150); 
Guy Van Duser 


491-2067. 
Stride Guitar (Rounder 3059). 


u { . ent 
and Games Available 
BLACK DOG PRODUCTIONS 
| WILE WRIGHT onguiter | |B at THe 


CELEBRATION 
Chennees ware me 145 Northern Ave., Boston 02210 

LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
TUESDAY THROUGH SUNDAY 


2 Thurs., moe 
SONNY STANTON 
JAZZ GROUP 
inday 12-6 


performance gets a 10..." 
Carter Allen, WBCN 


IN 
CONCERT 
Sun. Nov. 15 


JACKS 


special guests 
Keeper 


Management by Shaler 617-927-7221 


Drink & Enjoy 


Two popular 16 mm movies 
shown continuously every night 
while you eat and drink at your table 


)1NO COVER — NO MEMBERSHIP 
GREAT MEXICAN FOOD 
* “@l o — a he 


ie THURS. OPEN MIKE 

s FRI. MIKE DONOVAN with the 

LIVE GmeDY COMEDY ALLSTARS 

uP SAT. CHANCE LANGTON and 
the COMEDY*ALLSTARS 

Showtime 9:00 - Sat. 9:00 & 11:30 Tickets: $2-$4.00 


RESTAURANT - MOVIE BAR 
1314 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
Free Function Room Available 232-4242 


MOVIE INFORMATION 232-4546 


Tribute to 
Jimi Hendrix 


Topside Nightclub 


TONY SPECTRA 
SPECTACULAR 


DANNY DOYLE 
CONCERT 


STAN JR. SHOW 


THE GREAT 
PRETENDERS 


GOLD RUSH 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW 


| Portside Lounge na 
J.D. BILLY & KEN 


Eve DICK McMANUS 
J.D. BILLY & KEN 
IRISH VOLUNTEERS 


THE DOORS 


GUY WILLIAMS 
BANDE 
Sat., Nov. 28 


Wed., Nov. 25 


Cwia iae INGE CET Oe O re ht al a 
PAP SERA VAL SAT YS ~ ABA * eee d VCE * 





THE ROSTON F&F 


SHARYARD 
SQUARI 


Monday, November 16 
(And Every Monday) 


DANCE PARTY 


featuring 


PETER SIMON 
playing your requests for oldies, rock 
& roll, funk, whatever! 
NO COVER! 


CHRIS | HILLMAN 
RICK ROBERTS 


IN CONCERT! 


Thursday, November 19 
PARTY NIGHT featuring 
LaRRLBA LUE 


a concert tribute to the DOORS 
NO COVER 
id 


Friday, Nov. 20 
THE JAMES 
MONTGOMERY BAND 


with special guests THE BARS 


Reggae Dance Concert 


LOOSE CABOOSE 


£. A nt ci r 
i vin 
Monday, November 23 


Dance Party with 
with PETER SIMON 


HAPPY THANKSGIVING! 
Thurs.-Sat., November 26 & 28 


Official Bradford Hotel 
Ticket Outlet 
No Service Charge 


Pens ile MBteL( )t Milel@metelsle (ame he all 
are available at the Box Office, Tick 

> Elsie's, Straw 
oncert Charge (426 


Out-of-Town 


952 Mass Av,Camb.. 
Biss pr SS Ber sciele) 


~~ NARA AS 


Sun-— Nov 15. 


Angry Young Bees 
PLUS- KEEPER 

Mon — Nov 16. 

THE FIRE DEPT. 
pius-#hr. MOto 


Tues — Nov 17. 


Funk Night 


featuring 


HYPERT ENSIO 


2 Se, og a “a i “Sl “he. Se. Sn. We, “Na. “ee, “Si Se, Se," 


oh 


@ PLUS - on Friday 


and on Saturday . . 


HI-BEAMS 


THE RUNES 
ms STEALERS 


Te 


/ 
( 
( 
4 
4 Sun— Nov 22. 
( 
2 
( 
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DOWNSTAIRS 


Mon., Nov. 16 
$1 Admission 


ACES 
SCIENCE FRICTION 


Tues., Nov. 17 
THE EXTREMES 
MARKY MUSSELL AND 


THE CLAMS 
STRUGGLE 


Wed., Nov. 18 
FREE Admission 


DREZNIAK 
ABIJON 
THE GROUP 


goal aioe nocd 
a ow trom 
¥ ¥BLOTTION-# 
THE GRAPHICS 
PETIT MAL 


Fri., Nov. 20 
THE OUTLETS 
FUTURE DADS 
THE RUNES 


Sat., Nov. 21 
BOYS LIFE 
SHRAPNEL 
LIMBO RACE 


Sun., Nov. 22 


WILD STARES 
THE GLUONS 


ie i 


a ie ip: te ae i 


jumbo’ ‘. 


Idway 
merville. Mass 02144 
(617) 623-9508 


Tues., Nov. 17 
All Drinks 2 for 1 8-10 p.m. 


Wed., Nov. 18 
, NIGHT 
NATIVE TONGUE 


The Graphics 
METROPOLIS 


Thurs., Nov. 19 


PRESENTS 
JON BUTCHER AXIS 


Fri., Nov. 20 
Ex-N.Y. Dolls 


JOHNNY THUNDER 
THE DAUGHTERS 
PSYCHO 


Sat., Nov. 21 
CHANGELING 
A Tribute to the dizcrs 


Ahmeds 


A Dance Bar in Harvard Sq. 
96 Winthrop St, Cambridge 
547-9382 or 876-5200 
Closed Mondays 


9 p.m.-la.m. (-2a.m.Th.-Sa.) 


5 id aks 


1239 Comm. Ave 


} 
THE LYRESenc PLAN 9 


Sun., Nov. 15 


Take It 


presents 


SICKNESS 
PUPPET RULERS 
F.U.‘s 
Mon., Nov. 16 K 
WZBC Benefit 
NATIVE TONGUE 
JEFF AND JANE 
- Films by 
KEN BROWN 
and LISA CRAFTS 
Wed., NOv. 18 
THE DARK presents 


Tekno Groove 
Night 
Bob Rutman’s 
STEEL CELLOS 
AGKEBAR 
(African Drums) 
MEN N’ VOLTS 
Thurs., Nov. 19 
from Minneapolis 
THE SUBURBS 
SEX ECECS 
Fri., Nov. 20 


BUSH TETRAS 
NATIVE TONGUE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Sat., Nov. 21 
BUSH TETRA 
THE DARK 
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Camb. Live music. Call 491-7727. Admission _ P-0'. 


$2.75. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE every 
Thurs., 8:15 p.m., at the First Baptist Church, 5 
Magazine St., Camb. ed by the Folk 
Arts Center of New England (862-7144); $2.50. 


FRIDAYS 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE every Fri., 8 
p.m., at the Brimmer and May Gym, Middlesex 
Rd., Chestnut Hill. Sponsored by the Folk Arts 
Center of New England (862-7144); $2.50. 
DANCE FRIDAY, a weekly multi-media event 
where you can dance barefoot any way you like 
in.a smoke-and-alcohol-free environment at the 
Joy of Movement Center, 23 Main St., 
Watertown Square, $1-$3; children under 12 
with an adult free. Fri. 8:30-11:30 p.m. 


SATURDAYS 

LESBIAN AND GAY FOLK DANCING, weekends in 
Camb. Call 661-7223 for specifics. 
BALLROOM, SWING, AND LATIN DANCING every 
Sat. night at Vaughan’s, 393 Boylston St., 
Boston (Arthur Murray Studio) (266-6464). 
Instruction, dancing, refreshments, door prizes. 
Jackets required. $5.50 admission. 


SATURDAY/14 

AND CONTRAS at Concord Scout House, 
Walden St., Concord, at 8:30 p.m. Live music. 
Call 235-4437. 
SQUARES AND CONTRAS with live music by Jacob 
Bloom, 8 p.m. at Hill House, 74 Joy St., Beacon 
Hill, Boston. Admission $3; call 776-7579. 


FRIDAY /20 

FAC FRIDAY NIGHT DANCE is not at the Brimmer & 
May Gym tonight, but at the First Baptist 
Church, 5 Magazine St., Camb., at 8 p.m. Call 
491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS at 8 p.m. 
at Lincoln Town Hail, Lincoin. Music by Roar- 
ing Jelly. Call 731-1295. 

SQUARES, CONTRAS, AND FOLK at 8 p.m. at Cabot 
School, Cabot St., Newtonville. Call 235-4437. 


SATURDAY /21 

FOLKDANCE at 2 and 8 p.m. at Concord Scout 
House, Walden St., Concord. Music by Yankee 
Ingenuity. Call 275-1879. 

FAMILY FOLKDANCE at 2 p.m. at Mason Rice 
School, Newton Center. Call 552-7120. 
Admission $1.50. 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/14 

DANNY SLOAN DANCE COMPANY performs dances 
by Danny Sloan, Erica Drew, and Ron Pratt at 8 
p.m. at John Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., 
Boston. Call 536-8460 for ticket information. 

MASSACHUSETTS DANCE ENSEMBLE in concert 
with the Salisbury Singers, at 7:30 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, Worcester. Tickets $6, stu- 
dents and seniors $4; call 752-0888. 

THE NORTH SHORE CIVIC BALLET will perform at 8 
p.m. at Crombie St. Congregational Church, 5 
Crombie St., Salem. Call 631-6546 or 522- 
4928. 


FRIDAY/20 

PILOBOLUS DANCE THEATER performs at 8 p.m. 
tonight through Sunday in John Hancock Hall 
(421-2000), 180 Berkeley St., Boston. Cail for 
prices. 


SATURDAY /21 

DANCE COLLECTIVE preents “Housewares,” a 
full-length dance by Dawn Kramer, at 8 p.m. to- 
night and tomorrow at Longwood Theater, 
Mass College of Art, 364 Brookline Ave., Bos- 
ton. Tickets $4; call 731-2340, ext. 37. 
RAJKO HUNGARIAN GYPSY ORCHESTRA AND 
DANCERS perform at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall 
(266-1492). Call-for prices. 


VENTS 


SATURDAY/14 

BOSTON MIME THEATER performs at 8 p.m. at the 

Camb. Center for Adult Education, Blacksmith 
, 56 Brattle St, Camb. (547-6789). 


and guidance counselors interested in a pro- 
fessional arts career, from noon to 4 p.m. at the 
Museum and the Museum School. Call 267- 
9300, ext. 497 for information. 

JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR, Nov. 14-17 at 43 


Rd., Camb. (491-3505). 
COSMIC CELEBRATION at 2 and 4 p.m. at 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Admission $3, 


ton (227-1763). 

BENEFIT PERFORMANCE of James Lapine’s “Table 
Settings” at 8 p.m. at the Next Move Theater, 1 
Boylston Place, Boston (423-7588). Tickets 
$25, to benefit the Next Move. Reception at 
9:30 with music by the Klezmer Conservatory 
Ensembie. 

WILD GAME FESTIVAL today through Sunday at 
Harvest, 14 Brattle St., Camb. (492-1115). Cari- 
bou, antelope, , boar, 
alligator. Call for prices and animals. 


785 Centre St., Newton (964-3322). 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY'S PROGRAM IN ARTISANRAY in- 
vites the public to view its studios and crafts- 
men at work, 10-6 at 620 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(353-2022). 


THURSDAY/19 
GREAT AMERICAN SMOKEOUT at Melrose Wake- 
field Hospital, 585 Lebanon St., Melrose (662- 
7200, ext. 3504), noon to 3 p.m. Call for sched- 
ule of events. 
THE AMATEURS OF BROOKLINE present “The 
Haunting of Hill House” at 8 p.m. tonight 
through Sat. and at 2 p.m. on Sat. at Park 
School, 171 Goddard Ave., Brookline. Tickets 
$4; call 973-7994. 
BENEFIT CONCERT for Boston Clamshell Coali- 
tion and the Anti-War Organizing League at 8 
p.m. at the Channel, 25 Necco St., Boston, with 
Boy's Life, Future Dads, Angry Young Bees, and 
the MIAs. Tiskets $4.50. 
FRIDAY/20 
CRAFT SHOW at the West Newton Armory, 1137 
Washington St., West Newton, today 5-10 p.m., 
tomorrow noon-10 p.m., and Sunday. noon-6 
p.m. Admission $1.25; call 965-3521. 
ENTERTAINMENT SHOW sponsored by Tech 
Hifi at Commonwealth Pier Exhibition Hall, Bos- 
ton, today and tomorrow 10 a.m.-10 p.m. and 
Sun. 10-6. Home computers, video equipment, 
stereos, etc. Tickets $2. : 
BOSTON SKi & SPORTS CLUB PARTY at 8 p.m. at 
the Great Hall, Quincy Market, Boston. Admis- 
sion $5; call 734-6726. 
FASHION SHOW at 7 p.m. at Hammond Castle, 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Tickets $10; call 
282-7673. 


SATURDAY /21 
MENNONITE CRAFTS SALE, 10-4 at First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., Camb. 
OPEN HOUSE AND SALE at the studio of Maria Ter- 
mini, 43 Grampian Way, Dorchester, 10 a.m.- 
10 p.m.; refreshments. Call 282-7078. 
HEARTS TOURNAMENT sponsored by the Boston 
Chess Club, 1223 Beacon St., Brookline, 12:30- 
5. Registration at 12:15 p.m., $5. Call 372- 
9200 for information. 
CELEBRATION OF STORYTELLING AND DANCE, with 
sign-language interpretation, at 10:30 a.m. at 
the West Newton Branch of the Newton Free Li- 
brary, 492 Waltham St. Free. Refreshments. 
FINANCIAL AID WORKSHOP, 10 a.m.-3 
p.m. at Maiden Catholic High School Auditor- 
ium, 99 Crystal St., Malden, with financial aid 
experts, college admission offiers, and ROTC 
counselors: Sponsored by Congressman Ed- 
ward J. Markey (223-2781). 
SUNDAY /22 
WOVEMBER DANCE sponsored by the Jewish 


Monmouth St., Brookline (566-6715). 
ONGOING 


“LOWELL'S MILL GIRLS.” 2 50- to 90-minute 


Heritage Park Headquarters at 
the Mack Building of Shattuck St. All these 
tours are free; call 459-1000 for information. 
WASHOBA VALLEY WINERY has free tours and 

Fri.-Sun. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. At 
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1920 Massachusetts Avenue 


Thurs., Nov. 19 
SOUTHERN RAIL 


Fri. & Sat., Nov. 20 & 21 
BIJOU LINK 
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OXFORD ALE HOUSE SS 


36 Church St. Harvard Square Directly behind 
Harvard Coop, Dunster’s Pub Happy Hour 4-8 


Sun., Nov. 15 
STRUTT 


Mon., Nov. 16 
JOHN PAYNE and his SAX CHOIR 


Tues.-Sun., Nov. 17-22 
THE NAME 


Tues.-Sun., Nov. 24-29 
CHERYL LeBLANC AND THE STRANGERS 


EVERY THURSDAY--DART TOURNAMENT 
i) ae Now featuring five dart alleys! 
Two color TV’s! Giant sub sandwiches daily! 876-5353 


13 Lansdowne St. 
2622437 


FRIDAYS 
Music By 


W3C/1 's 
Oedipus 


FREE GUITAR LESSONS 
FOR BEGINNERS 


the 
wed ! : 
exchange,ine. 7h» deal that onl 'y we can offer. 


If you are beginning guitar, take advantage of our super low 
prices, and get 3 FREE % hr. lessons with an Instrument Ex- 
change affliated teacher. If you already play, take advantage of 
our super low prices and freebies. If you own an axe, ask about 
out teacher program. 

ONE SALE: Steel String Flat Top Acoustics 

Currently in stock — Excellent Selection 
A-10 $125" Guild D-S5SB 
DM4 $125" Guild D-35NT 
$J180 $135" Guild D-212SB 
FG335 $155". Guild D-40NT 
A-28M Ovation 1117 
D-18 Ovation 1612 
$J400S Ovation 1112 
§12-I1 Ovation 1615 
D-28 Ovation 1613 
A-30 Martin 1914 0-16 
D-35 Martin 
H.D.-28 Martin 


Madeira 
Sigma 
Yamaha 
Yamaha’ 
Maderia 
Sigma 
Yamaha 
Yamaha 
Sigma 
Madeira 
Sigma 
Sigma 
Guild 


We will not be undersoid. 
36 Boylston St. (In the Garage) 
ily 10-6. Fri. 10-9 


CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/14 
BUSCH-REISINGER MUSEUM presents organ con- 
certs Saturdays at 4:30 p.m. at the Museum, 29 
Kirkland St., Camb. Admission $3. Today 
Campbell Johnson plays music by Roger Ses- 
sions, Krenek, and Bach. 
BACH'S B-MINOR MASS will be presented in its 
original form on period instruments, con- 
ducted by Joshua Rifkin, at 8 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$10.50-$14. 
CHAMBER MUSIC IN WATERTOWN presents Miron 
Yampolsky, cello and Tatiana Yampoisky, 
piano, playing Bach, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
and Shostakovich at 8 p.m. at First Parish of 
Watertown, Church and Summer Sts., Water- 
town. Tickets $4; call 527-0225. 
CHICKERING PERFORMANCE presents An- 
Gordon, piano, playing Chopin, Scriabin, 
Liszt at Chickering Recital Hall, 791 Tre- 
St., Boston. Tickets $3.50; call 262-0982. 
THE WESTON WIND QUINTET will perform works 
of Reicha, Persichetti, and Francaix at 


Theater Arts Center. Tickets $5; call 969-0100, 
ext. 4305. 

MYSTIC VALLEY CHAMGER ORCHESTRA plays 
Bach, Stravinsky, and Beethoven at 8 p.m. at 
Weston Town Hall; also tomorrow at 8 p.m. at 
Paine Hall, Harvard University, Camb. Tickets 
$4, students and seniors $2; call 935-6438. 


SUNDAY/15 

CHARLES RIVER CONCERTS presents the Portland 
String Quartet at 7:30 p.m. at the First and Sec- 
ond Church, 66 Marlborough St.,-Boston, play- 
ing Beethoven, Shostakovich, and Brahms. 
Tickets $5-$7; call 262-0650. 

ORPHEUS CHAMBER ENSEMBLE will perform a new 
piece by Boston composer Kenneth Seitz and 
works by Mozart and Dvorak at 3 p.m. at the 
Fogg Museum, 32 Quincy St., Camb. Tickets 
$3.50; call 495-2397 for information. 

FREE ORGAN AND HARPSICHORD CONCERT by Ray 
Cornils at 4 p.m. at the United Parish in 
Brookline, 210 Harvard St., Brookline (277- 
6860). Music of Couperin, Franck, Dupre, and 
Messiaen. 

THE JOHN OLIVER CHORALE will perform Mozart's 
C-minor Mass at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $5-$10; call 
227-6029 for information. 

PIANIST DOROTHY FINE SIEGERT will play 
Beethoven sonatas at 8 p.m. at the Longy 
School of Music, 1 Follen St., Camb. Free. 
“THE DEVIL TO PAY.” Charles Coffey’s 18th- 
century ballad opera, will be performed at 4 
p.m. in the Remis Auditorium of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. Tickets $10; call 267-9300, 
ext. 300. 

PIANIST KATHLEEN SUPOVE performs music of 
Bartok, Rzewski, Schoenberg, and Beethoven at 
8 p.m. at Eliot House Library, Harvard Universi- 
ty, Camb. Free. 

SOPRANO ANN JEFFERS and pianist James Busby 
perform music of Schubert, Straiss, Milhaud, 
and Hindemith at 3 p.m. at Figaro’s, 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., second floor, Boston (267-3275). 
Donation $2 . 


LAFAYETTE, a flute and harpsichord duo, will 
play baroque msic at 3 p.m. at St. Luke’s 
Church, 5 St. Luke’s Rd., Allston. Tickets $3, 
Students $2, seniors and children 50 cents. Call 
782-8060 for information. 

VOCAL RECITAL by soprano Marsha Johnson and 
tenor Carver Blanchard, accompanied by 
William Merrill, at 7 p.m. at the First and Sec- 
ond Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. Music 
of Bizet, Berlioz, and Handel. Donations. Call 
661-8309. 

VUADIMIA HOROWITZ will play the piano at 4 p.m. 
at Symphony Hall, Boston (266-1492). Tickets 


FREE CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT to honor Tele- 
mann’s 300th birthday at 8:15 p.m. at Alumnae 
Hall, Simmons College, 321 Brookline 
Boston. Robert Gronquist,. harpsichord 
Anthony Martin, violin, will perform-on period 
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performs “Alexander's Feast” by Handel at.8 
p.m. at the Church of the Advent, Mt. Vernon 
and Brimmer Sts., Beacon Hill, 


WEDNESDAY/18 


MUSIQUE DE CONCERT plays Bach, Telemann, _ 


and Cima at 8 p.m. at Chapel, 
Quincy St., Camb. Donation $3; call 628-8778. 
HANDEL & HAYON SOCIETY presents Edward 
Carroll, trumpet, and Sheldon Shkoinik, piano, 
playing concertos by Haydn and Shostakovich 
at 8 p.m. in Symphony Hall., Boston. Tickets 
$6.50-$16;-call 266-3505. 

“THE ART OF THE KOTO,” lecture-performance by 
Ricardo D. Trimillos at 8 p.m. in room 18, 
Yenching Institute, 2 Divinity Ave., Camb. Free; 
for information call 451-0726. 


THURSDAY/19 

THE CONSORT OF MUSICKE from London plays 
lute songs of John Dowland at 8 p.m. in the 
Remis Auditorium of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Tickets $8. This program will also be 
given Nov. 22 at 4 p.m. 

FREE CONCERT of chamber music of Alberto 
Ginastera at 8 p.m. at Boston University 
Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
COMPOSERS IN RED SNEAKERS will present a con- 
cert of new music by New England composers 
at 8 p.m. at Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1150 Mass. Ave., Camb. Admission $2, red- 
sneaker wearers free. 

WORKS OF UNDINE SMITH MOORE will be 
presented at 8 p.m. in a free concert at Alumnae 
Hall, Talbot Ave., Tufts University, Medford. 
Call 628-5000, ext. 282 for information. 
LONGY STRING plays Haydn's B-minor 
String Quartet at 12:30 p.m. in the auditorium 
of Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 600 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Free. 

SOPRANO MARY MCDONALD sings French art 
songs at 8 p.m. in Ellsworth Hall, Pine Manor 
Coll., 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Free. 


FRIDAY /20 
ST. PAUL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA plays an all- 
Mozart concert at 8 p.m. in Hall, 
with violinist Pinchas Zukerman. Call 266-1492 
for ticket information. 
NEWTON SYMPHONY presents a free concert at 7 
p.m. at the Mall at Chestnut Hill. 
ORGAN CONCERT of music by Bach, Franck, and 
Dupre by organist Kenton W# Stellwagen at 
7:30 p.m. at Mission Church, 1545 Tremont St., 
Mission Hill, Boston. 
THE BOSTON PHILHARMONIC performs music by 
Gluck, Beethoven, and Stravinsky at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall. This program will also be given 
Nov. 22 at 4 p.m. in Harvard’s Sanders Theater. 
Tickets. $3-$9; call 423-1684. 
“THE BARBER OF SEVILLE” by Rossini, staged and 
conducted by Sarah Caldwell, is presented at 8 
p.m. at the Opera House, 539 Washington St., 
Boston. Tickets $10-$35. Call 426-5300 for 
language of presentation. 
MEN'S CHORALE OF BOSTON presents a concert of 
English choral music at 8:4? P#M# AT Trinity 
Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Tickets $4; call 
3424. 
FREE GUITAR CONCERT by guitarists Jeffry Steele 
and Hoang Kim Do at 8 p.m. at All Newton 
Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West Newton. 
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traditional and original string band music at 
8:30 p.m. at Lowell House, Harvard University, 
Camb. Tickets $5. 

SCOTTISH FOLKSINGER AND STORYTELLER NORMAN 
KENNEDY performs at 8 p.m. at the Old Town 
Hall, Salem. Tickets $4; call 745-7818. 

JOE VAL & THE NEW ENGLAND BLUEGRASS BOYS 
perform at 8 p.m. at Town Hail, Arlington! Call 
899-6119 for information. 

MID-EAST JAZZ will be performed by Taksim at 
VFW Hall, Faneuil St., Brighton from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Tickets $10; call 387-3163 for informa- 
tion. 


SUNDAY/15 
BLUEGRASS UNION presents Del McCoury 
and the Dixie Pals, plus Lost in the Shuffle, at 7 
p.m. at First Church Congregational, 11 Garden 
St., Camb. Tickets $5; call 661-0214. 
JAZZ CELEBRATIONS presents Janet Grice & 
Tropical playing Brazilian jazz at 7:30 p.m. at 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. 
Donation $3; call 536-3355 for information. 


TUESDAY/17 

TRUMPETER HERB POMEROY and the Berklee 
Concert Jazz Orchestra play- standards and 
Original compositions at 8:15 p.m: at the 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Boston (266-7455). Tickets $2, seniors $1. 


WEDNESDAY/18 . 

TONY RICE UNIT plays “hot-stringed acoustic 
jazz” at Sanders Theater, Harvard University, 
Camb., at 8 p.m., with Billy Novick and Guy 
Van Duser. Tickets $7.50; call 491-2067 for in- 
formation. 

WORLD MUSIC ENSEMBLE plays music from 
Greece and Latin America at 8 p.m, at Jordan 
Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free. 
BROADWAY REVUE NIGHTS at New England 
Conservatory tonight through Sat. at 8 p.m. at 
Brown Hail, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $4, seniors $3; call 536-2412: 

JAZZ CELEBRATIONS presents the David Eyges 
Trio at 8 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 New- 
bury St., Boston, -Donation $3; call 536-3355 
for information. 


THURSDAY/19 

TRADITIONAL SONGS AND DANCES of America and 
the British Isles, performed by Paul Harty, Ron 
Lister, and Car! Purdy, at 8 p.m. at Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St. Camb. Tickets $3; call 
547-6789. 


SATURDAY/21 

TOMY BENNETT AND COUNT BASIE at the Berklee 
Center, 7 and 10 p.m. Tickets 

$18.50. 


BACKSTREETS performs Bruce Springsteen 
covers ar 9 p.m. in the Levin Baliroom, 
Student Center, Brandeis University, 
Tickets $6; call 647-2167. 
WOMAN'S COFFEEHOUSE black 
Donna Kate Rushin, comedienne 
, and . 
8-11:30 p.m. . Call 666-0465 
information 
Y 
PORTER QUARTET performs at 7:30 p.m. 
Recital Hall, Brandeis 
. Free; call.647-2557 for 
CELEBRATIONS pr 
& Friends at 7:30 p.m. at 
, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Donation 
§36-3355 for 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


at 7:30 p.m. at Simmons College, Special 
tions Room, 300 the Fenway, Boston. 
MONDAY/16 

MARTHA COLLINS AND DAVID BOSWORTH read their 
poems at 8:15 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 
Brattle Donations 
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969-0100, ext. 3315. 


THURSDAY/19 
TROUBADOUR, consisting of poet Judith 
and songwriter Cockburn, 


perform songs, , and collaborations 
p.m. at Gallery East, 24 East St., Boston. 
Admission $4; call 426-1940. 


Auditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; call 
267-9300 for information. 


SUNDAY /22 
READING POETRY AT READING WORKS; Jim 
Foritano, Sonia Roberts, and Karen Trendell 


Call 742-1538 for i : 

AMERICAN FICTION DISCUSSION GROUP meets ai- 
ternate Thurs. at 7 p.m. at the Central Sq. Li- 
brary, 45 Pearl St., Camb. (498-9081). 
GARGOYLE magazine holds a poetry workshop 
every week, free, in the Harvard Sq. area. Write 
to: Workshop, 117 Pembroke St., Boston 
02118. 

BOSTON READING reiews poems for open 
readings, held in downtown location. Submit 12 
poems or a cassefté. Send SASE to Box 831, 


irk Scharfen' \ 
others will speak, Call 738-7135 for schedule of 
events 


RABB! HAROLD KUSHNER and other panelists from 
WEEI's “Topic Religion” program will talk on 
“Why Me?” at 7:30 p.m. at the Jewish Com- 
munity Book Fair at 43 Hawes St., Brookline. 
Call 542-1870 for admission charge. 
SYMPOSIUM ON ENVIRONMENT AND HUMAN 
EVOLUTION, 9-5 at Harvard's Science Center, 
Cambridge and Kirkland Sts., Camb. Call the 
Peabody (495-2248) for i ‘ 
ENSEMBLE THEATER CONSERVATORY, 367 
Boylston St., 5th floor, Boston, presents a talk 
on “The Small Theater Circuit” by Neil 
Armstri and June Judson at 
noon. 

SUNDAY/15 

SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE presents a forum on 
“Grassroots Organizing in a Militarized 
Economy” at 7 p.m. in room 314, George Sher- 
man Union, Boston University. Donations ap- 
preciated. Call 547-0370 for information. 
“WILLIAM JAMES AND AMERICAN PRAGMATISM” 
lecture by Eugene Taylor at 1 p.m. at Sweden- 
borg Chapel, Quincy and Kirkiand Sts., Camb. 
MUSICOLOGIST TIM AARSET will lecture on early 
music at 7:30 p.m. at the Friends School, Cad- 


Recorder Society. Call 684-2816 for informa- 
tion. 
VME (A. AMUNITY CHAIRCH OF BOSTON presents ex- 


ALAN DERSHOWITZ, Harvard Law School 
professor, speaks on the 
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and Tadatoshi Akiba at 7:30 p.m. in room 112, 
Anderson Hall, Tufts University, Medford. Cali 
623-9422. 

“WOMEN AND WEART ATTACKS”, by Lois 
Monteiro, at 4 p.m. at the Bunting Institute, 
Radcliffe Yard, 3 James St., Camb: 

“RADICALS IN LOCAL POLITICS”, by Santa Monica 
mayor Ruth Yanatta Goldway, at 8 p.m. at 
Arlington St. Church, Parish Hall, 355 Boyiston 
St., Boston. Donation $2; call 426-9026. 
RICHARD SENNETT, author of “The Uses of 
Disorder,” discussed “Visual Isolation” at 5:30 
p.m. at Harvard.Graduate School of Design, 48 
Quincy St., Camb. 

EASY-TO-BUILD SOLAR PROJECTS will be describ- 
ed at 7:30 p.m. in room 222m UMass/Boston, 
100 Arlington St., Boston. Call 623-3552 for in- 
formation. 

CURTIS SLIWA, founder of the Guardian Angels, 
and two Harvard professors will discuss the 
Angels at 8 p.m. at the Forum, 79 Boylston St., 
Camb. 


THURSDAY/19 

FOLKLORIST DEBORAH BRIEN discusses the rituals 
of October, November and December at 10:30 
a.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. 
Admission $1. 

“MORAL ISSUES IN POLICING.” conference today 


discussed by Henry Jacoby of MIT at noon at 

Zionist House, 17 Comm. Ave., Boston. Call 

267-3600 for information and to order lunch. 

SLIDE TAPE on Canbridge working women's oral 

history, 7:30 p.m. at Camb. Public Library, 449 
y, Camb. ; 

LECTURE ON PERUVIAN TEXTILES by Jill 

of Peabody Museum, 8 p.m. at Print & 

lorks, 7 Davis Sq., Somerville. Admission 


PLACES IN NEW ENGLAND,” slide lecture at 
.m. at Habitat Institute, 10 Juniper Rd., Bel- 


. Admission $2. 
UMASS ADMISSIONS OFFICERS discuss going to 
college as an adult at 7:30 p.m. at Robbins 
Library, 175 Mass. Ave., Arlington $2. 
CHINESE AMBASSADOR CHAI ZEMIN speaks on the 
modernization of China at 3 p.m. at Higgins 
Hall, Boston College, Chestnut Hill. 
SOVIET SATIRE as a literary geore and a political 
issue will be discussed by Prof. Elena Semeka 
at 8 p.m. at room 14N-225 MIT, 77 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Call 253-4771. 


FRIDAY/20 


JIM McGET TRICKS 


PHONE: 479-8989 
Wollaston Beach Bivd., Quincy 


DAY N 
SUN WEDNESOE 


THURSDAY 
thru SAT 


SYSTEM 


Every SundayGORDIE MILNE 
Beer Blast 9-2 am 
50-cent draft, $2.00 pitchers 
EveryMon. THE RHYTHM 
METHOD 
GORDIE MILNE 
Ladies Night 
-__1 free drink & a flower 9-2 am 
Thurs., Nov. 19 
HICKORY WIND 
Fri. & Sat., Nov. 20 & 21 
Back from Bermuda ARCADIA 


7 Nights Dancing & Entertainment 


No Cover 


& Tues. 9-2 am 
Every Wed 








Every Sat. 9-2 am 
GEORGE 
GAUETTE 


Every Fri 9-2 am 
RHYTHM 
METHOD 


98 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


(617) 247-8605 


GEORGE 
THOROGOOD & THE 
DESTROYERS 
THE DUKE ROBILLARD 
BAND 
50/50 Tour Stop No. 26 


THANKSGIVING EVE 
REGGAE SPECTACULAR 


TOOTS & THE MAYTALS 
MAX ROMEO 
THE BLUE RIDDIM 
BAND 


en ee 





shavetves 


WHERE BOSTON’'S TM. 
ROCK BANDS ARE BORN '*™" 


Mon., Nov. 16 
Record Party For 
DEATH IN THE SHOPPING MALLS 
21-645 


The Man From TRIVIA 
Morgan White, Jr. 


* Win a Trip to Boulder, 
Colorado 
March 29-April 2 * 


Who's On First Every Tuesday - 8 pm 
23 Yawkey Way, Kenmore Sq. 


Sun., Nov. 15 
4 pm show - all ages admitted 
BOY'S LIFE PRIME MOVERS 


Thurs., Nov. 19 


THE FREEZE THE STAINS 
ARSENAL SQUAD 


Fri., Nov. 20 
THE CLASSIC RUINS 
LIMBO RACE 
MARKY MUSSEL 
AND THE CLAMS 
Sat., Nov. 21 
THE MACHINES 
ZODIO DOZE DREZNIAK 
Sun., Nov. 22 
4 pm show - all ages admitted 
$.$. DECONTROL 
THE F.U.'S 
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(HOME OF THE BLUES) 
492-9545 
512 MASS. AVE 
CENTRAL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Sat., Nov. 14 


THE BLUES 
COUSINS 


Thurs., Nov. 19 


T.B.A. 


Fri., Nov. 20 


ROCKETT 
88's 


Sat., Nov. 21 


THE BLUES 
COUSINS 


LADIES INVITED 
Sat., Nov.7 
Sat., Nov. 14 


* FACE TO FACE & 
THE LIFTERS 


Sun., Nov. 15 
PAUL RISHELL BAND 


Mon., Nov. 16 
CROCKETT 


Tues., Nov. 17 
oa THE RUBIES & 
PLANET STREET 
Wed., Nov. 18 
Propeller Records Night w/ 
THE WILD STARES 
and 
DANGEROUS BIRDS 
. Thurs., Nov. 19 
CHRIS JONES & 
THE REGULARS 


"> o~f Sih 


Sun., Nov. 22 
THE MARTELLS 


very ‘ 
Stage Fright Showcase 
(open mike) 3-6 
Donna 


491-0672 
1350 Cambridge St. 
Inman Sq.. Cambridge 
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“ & & x x... TRULY FIRST-RATE” 


Davi d Brudnoy WNAC.-TV 


**... AWORK OF ART...A WELCOME ADDITION TO 
THE FINEST FILMS OF 1981 


Michael Blowen. Boston Globe 


“ ‘HEARTLAND’ IS HEARTFELT, A FILM TO MAKE 
YOU PROUD, TO MAKE YOU FEEL GOOD.” 


Gene Shalit. NBC Today Show 


“AN UNCOMMONLY BEAUTIFUL FILM!” 


cent Canby. NYT 


“STRONG PERFORMANCES! RECOMMENDED!” 


Stewart Klein 


“SHEER AND RARE PERFECTION!” 


“A MOVING AND GRIPPING FILM.” 


Katie Kelly Wi 


A Wilderness Women Filmhaus Production “Heartland” 
StarringRip Torn Conchata Ferrell Barry Primus Lilia Skala 
And Introducing Megan Folsom 
Directed by Richard Pearce Written by Beth Ferris 
Executive Producer Annick Smith Produced by Michael Hausman & Beth Ferris 
ANEH presentation InColor A Levitt-Pickman release 


STAND UP & DANCE! 
THE POLICE « DEVO 


XTC “GO/ GO'S« X 
- GARY AANUMAN 
OINGO / 


 BOINGO 


fe usec. Wet. 


28 BANDS/ 30 SONGS 
DEAD KENNEDYS/KLAUS NOMI/ SURF PUNKS / JOAN JETT/ CHELSEA 
ORCHESTRAL MANOEUVRES/JOOLS HOLLAND/ WALL OF 


VOODO0O/999 
TOYAH WILCOX/ ECHO AND THE BUNNYMEN/AU. PAIRS / CRAMPS /SKAFISH . 
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in 1971 ““D. B. Cooper” leaped from a 727 with $200,000 
and vanished without a trace. Why he did it no one knows. 


THE WHOLE COUNTRY 
But you can bet he was laughing all the way to the bank. 
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THE MOUNT SNOW SKI WEEK. 


YOU TAKE CARE | 
OF THE SKIING. J 


— 


WE TAKE CARE OF YOU. 


Take your vacation at Mount Snow 
and let us show you all the ways we can 
take care of you. For starters, there’s the joy 
of skiing down a mountain with 51 
different trails and slopes. Our lift system 
actually puts more skiers per hour on the 
summit than any other in New England. 
There are even two cozily enclosed 
gondolas to get you to the top in style. And 
our tons of snowmaking (we blanket 12 of 
13 lifts covering more than 40% of the 
mountain) lets you get in lots of skiing. 

The Mount Snow Ski Week also 
gives you a list of extras without making 
you pay extra. You get a party when you 
arrive. There's a full mountain tour as well. 
And we'll also take you out to see some of 
the hot' spots in a valley that’s famous for 
its aprés-ski activity. There are special ski 
races for kids. And adults. Movies at night, 
ski clinics during the days, and a farewell 
bash to send you off. You'll even go home 
with a 5” x 7” photo of yourself on the 
slopes. And since we're in nearby southern 
Vermont, you don’t have to go far from 
home to get here. 


wm p 


So give yourself a Mount Snow Ski 
Week and have all the fun of a skiing 
vacation that gives you more than a 
mountain. To find out more, just call 
(802) 464-3333. 


Photography: Bob Perry 


eae eres taes easy Peete again 


‘lo get your brochure on the Mount Snow Ski Week. 
write to Mount Snow, 134L Mountain Road. 
Mount Snow. Vermont 05356 
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Welcome to the Boston Ski Show 


The Boston Ski Show will be held at 
Hynes Auditorium on Friday, Novem- 
ber 20, from 6 p.m. to midnight, on 
Saturday, November 21, from 1 to 11 
p-m., and on Sunday, November 22, 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Dozens of ex- 
hibitors will showcase an international 
assortment of ski-related products and 
services — equipment, resorts, tours, in- 
struction, fashions. Special events and 
giveaways will be held throughout the 
show. 


—!Alan Schoenberger’s award-winning 
Ski Theater ski-ballet program will take 


place on a revolving ski deck, all three: 


days. 


— The Broadway Dancers will present 
two ski fashion shows on Friday, four 
on Saturday, and three on Sunday. 


— Movies, including award-winning 
skiing films, will be screened con- 
tinuously. 


— A Scandinavian ski-music band will 
play. 


— Various. show participants will hold 
drawings for free trips — including one 
to Jackson Hole, Wyoming, courtesy of 
Powder magazine. 


— Crotched Mountain, in New 
Hampshire, and Sunday River, in 
Maine, will be handing out free lift tick- 
ets. 


— Free copies of Powder magazine, free 
yogurt, and free lip moisturizer will be 
given away at the show. 


Admission to the Boston Ski Show is 
$5 for adults and $3.50 for children 12 
and under. 


Booth numbers and exhibitors 


208 Attitash Ski Area 
Rte. 302, Bartlett, NH 03812, 
(603) 374-2369 


Berkshire Hills Concerence 
20 Elm St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
01202 (413) 443-9186 


BEST Ski 

Boston Entertainment & 
Seasonal Tours, 11 Beacon 
St., Suite 610, Boston, Mass. 
02108, 742-4265 

Bolton Valley Resort 

Bolton Valley, Vt. 05477, 
(802) 434-2131 

Boston Ski and Sports Club 
325 Harvard Ave., 
Brookline, Mass. 02146, 734- 
6726 

Club Mediterranee 


157 


197 


40 West 57th St., New York, 
NY 10019, (212) 977-2100 
Club Mont St. Anne, Quebec 
1038 Beacon St., Newton, 
Mass. 02159, 527-8550 


Condominium Travel Store 
124 Washington St., 
Norwell, Mass. 02061, 871- 
2706 

Continental Airlines 

The Standard Unit, New 
England Reservations 
Center, Maverick St. Ext., 
East Boston, Mass. 02128, 
569-8610 


Crotched Mountain 
Mountain Rd., Francestown, 
NH 03043, (603) 588-6345 
Dunes Marketing 

850 Boylston St., Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167, 232-8100 


(Solar by) Foster Grant 
289 North Main St., 
Leominster, Mass. 01453, 
534-6511 

Fox Hollow. 

26 Cardinal St., Danvers, 
Mass. 01923, 244-8830 


GK Cosmetics 

PO Box 247, Londonderry, 
Plaza, Londonderry, Vt. 
05148, (802) 824-3103 


Granny Grunts 

1 Main St., Montgomery 
Center, VT. 05471, (802) 
326-4572 

Great Escape Ski Tours 
1091 Springfield Ave., 
Irvington, NJ 07111, (201) 
371-4075 

Hunter Mountain Ski Bow! 
PO Box 295, Hunter, NY 
12442, (518) 263-4223 


Inex Corporation 

424 Bellevue Ave., Daytona 
Beach, Florida 32014, (904) 
252-2301 


Jay Peak 

Rte. 242, Jay, Vt. 05859, 
(802) 988-2611 

Maine 

97 Winthrop St., Hallowell, 
Maine 04347, (207) 289- 
2423 

Margate Resort 

76 Lake St., Laconia, NH 
03246, (603) 524-5210 


Mount Ascutney Ski Area 
Rte. 44, Brownsville, Vt. 
05037, (802) 484-7711 
Mount Snow 

Marketing Department, 


Mount Snow, Vt. 05356, 
(802) 464-3333 

Mount Tom Ski Area 

PO Box 1158, Holyoke, 
Mass. 01040, (413) 536-0416 
Nashoba Valley Ski Area 
Powder Rd., Westford, 
Mass. 01886, 692-3033 
National Ski Patrol 

311 Hope Rd., Cranston, RI 
02920, (401) 828-1003 


Norski of America 
1642 Doty St., Oshkosh, 
Wisc. 54901, (414) 233-6409 


Okemo 

RFD #1, Ludlow, Vt. 05149 
Pico 

Sherbourne Path, Rutland, 
Vt. 05701, (802) 775-4345 


Powder Magazine 

PO Box 1028, Dana Point, 
Calif. 92629, (714) 496-5922 
Scherer Ski Tours 

317 Plaza Rd. North, 
Fairlawn, NJ°07410, (201) 
791-1685 

Ski 93 

Eagle Rock, PO Box 427, 
Amherst, NH 03031, (603) 
673-7743 

Ski Quest 

2460 Lemoine Ave., Fort Lee, 
NJ 07024, (201) 947-8754 


Skiing Magazine 

1 Park Ave., New York, NY 
10016 

Stowe 

Mount Mansfield Co., 
Mountain Rd., Stowe, Vt. 
05672, (802) 253-7311 
Student Ski Association 
1200 Post Rd. East, 
Westport, Ct. 06880, (203) 
227-8764 

Sugarbush Real Estate 

PO Box 234, Warren, Vt. 
05674, (802) 583-3000 


Sugarbush Valley Inc. 
Warren, Vt. 05674, (802) 
583-2381 

Sunday River Ski Area 

PO Box 450, Bethel, Maine 
04217, (207) 824-2187 


Tourisme Quebec 

710 Place D’Youville, 
Quebec City, GIR 4Y4, 
Canada, (418) 643-8988 
The Village at Smugglers 
Notch 

Rte. 108, Jeffersonville, Vt. 
05464, (802) 644-8851 
Waterville Valley 
Waterville Valley, NH 
03223, (603) 236-8311 
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NEW ENGLAND DOWNHILL SKIING 
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SKIING TO GO 
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SKIING CANADA 
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by L. Dana Gatlin 


f course we're going to get snow 
O this winter! Can you doubt the 

Farmer’s Almanac (‘‘snowfall 
heavier than normal in. the moun- 
tains’)? Do you discredit furry-tailed 
squirrels, woollier woolly bears, and even 
my own secret oracle (who has called 
the past two seasons on the nose, mind 
you, and two years ago said this coming 
winter would “blow your sox off’’)? 

What? After the past three winters 
you've lost all faith in seeing a snowy 
New England season again? You must 
be like the jaded journalist at a recent 
conference who kept insisting that the 
experts answer his questions: “But 
what if it doesn’t snow? What if it rains 
and this winter is another disaster?” 

Nobody would give him a straight 
answer until a spokesman for several 
ski areas muttered under his breath, ‘In 
that case, there will be a lot of banks 
selling lift tickets.” 

But you know it’s going to snow now 
that even a few cross-country ski 
centers are experimenting with snow- 
making. One of them is the Jackson Ski 
Touring Foundation, upcountry in New 
Hampshire. It will cover the teaching 
field and a short loop over Thanksgiv- 
ing. 
Actually, you would never think that 
the past season was a tough one for 
much of the ski industry, judging from 


the tremendous capital investment go- 
ing into ski areas this winter. This 
year’s expansions and improvements 
total $177 million, a 36-percent increase 
over what was spent last year, according 
to the National Ski Areas Association. 

Almost $40 million of that is going 
into snowmaking systems. Not only 
have the Rocky Mountain resorts 
jumped on the bandwagon, but the 
East's most aggressive resorts seem to be 
in a mad race to outdo each other in ex- 
panding their computerized snow- 
making. They know people want to ski, 
provided there’s something suitably 
slippery to ski on. 

Trying new ways of taking the risk 
out of that department are a couple of 
Massachusetts ski areas. Boston Hills, 
in North Andover, is to become the first 
ski area in this part of the world to lay a 
slope with plastic. Owner Bob Dunn 
calls it ‘‘perma-snow.”’ An import from 
Scotland, it’s supposed to ski like 
natural snow, be usable when wet, and 
give the area year-round skiing. 

In the Berkshires, Jiminy: Peak has 
come wp with a snow-cover treatment 
called ‘‘snow-coat.’’ It sounds like 
something to keep the kitchen floor 
shiny, but actually it’s a plastic covering 
that is supposed to ward off rain and 
thaws, thus saving all that expensive 
machine-made snow for the next big 


weekend. Kind of a vertical version of 
Fenway Park’s tarp. 

Elsewhere, enough new con- 
dominiums continue to go up that we! 
can defer giving the last rites to the con-/ 
struction industry, despite interest rates 
at (the very hefty) prime plus two per- 
cent. This year, the ski industry es- 
timates, there will be $430 million in 
new construction at ski resorts, with 
$402 million of that coming from out- 
side developers. Somebody must be 
bullish about skiing. 

Somebody certainly is in New 
England, judging from this season’s 
prices. Naturally, they are up. But there 
is some good price news to report also, 
and some hopeful signs for even more 
good news on the horizon. 

Lift-ticket prices at the Vermont 
super resorts are all above $20 a day this 
winter: $22 is not unusual. In New 
Hampshire, Waterville Valley has gone 
to $19 a day every day of the week. 
That’s the bad news; now come the 
ways to save money. 

At most resorts, rates really begin to 
drop for as few as two consecutive days 
of skiing, and the longer you stay, the 
lower the rate. Maine skiing is still the 
best-priced deal around, with New 
Hampshire a distant second. 

Ski and lodging packages can really 

Continued on page 6 
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New England 


Continued from page 5 

make a difference, and this year the Ski 
the White Mountains federation of New 
Hampshire has a bundle of them that 
should help put skiing back in the price 
range of a lot of skiing dropouts. 

And then, a secret of getting more 
skiing for your money is deciphering 
whether you are the customer a par- 
ticular ski area is after. For example, 
does the area want more college 
students to fill slack periods? Is its 
priority to build midweek vacation 
trade? Is it looking for more families 
arriving in the same cars on Saturday 
morning? 

If you match yourself up with what 
they're after, you're more likely to get a 
price break. Waterville Valley is concen- 
trating on building its group business 

vand vacation trade; it wants all lifts and 
services to be humming midweek. If 
you're willing to commit to skiing the 
area at least five days — they don’t have 
to be consecutive — you can buy a book 
of tickets that will lower the $19 daily 
rate. If you are not, you can travel up I- 
93 to Loon or Cannon, for example, 
where the midweek price is $15 and $16 
respectively ($19 and $18 weekends). 

And if you're part of a family just in- 
terested in some fun skiing, and never 
-mind the resort amenities, you can pick 
an area like Maple Valley, Vermont, 
which has a respectable 900-foot ver- 
tical drop and will only charge you $40 
for a family of four ($45 if the people in 
the car are unrelated). 

The message is out that skiing has 
gotten too expensive for a lot of people. 
And some of the areas are listening. Not 
only are there a few reasonable ski-and- 
lodging deals around this winter, but 
there are hints that computers may 
eventually help the local skiing con- 
sumer. Already in Europe, a number of 
ski lifts are using electronic ticketing so 
that, for example, you pay only for lifts 
used or the vertical feet you ski. Vive la 
high tech. 

As for this year’s developments in 
New England, here are a few upcountry 
highlights. In Maine, Sugarloaf has ex- 
panded its snowmaking to 110 acres, or 
some 45 percent of the mountain. On 
the Loaf, in addition to Narrow Gauge, 
Tote Road now has top-to-bottom 
snowmaking. There are also 28 new 
apartments adjacent to the gondola and 
village. Sunday River has replaced its 
old Mixing Bowl novice T-bar with a 
3000-foot double chair, added more 
snowmaking, cut new expert and in- 
termediate trails, and upgraded 
amenities. Saddleback also has im- 
proved snowmaking. 

In New Hampshire the biggest news 
is Attitash’s big plunge into the snow- 
making business — from zero to 110 
acres, 15 of 20 trails. It has also expand- 


ed its base-lodge dining facilities and 
will continue its policy of limited lift- 
ticket sales. Cranmore has announced a 
snowmaking expansion to cover a total 
of 100 acres, top to bottom. And Wild- 
cat’s expanded snowmaking to the top 
and along the scenic Polecat trail now 
gives the Mount Washington Valley 
some heavy drawing power. 

Incidentally, New Hampshire’s 
Spaulding Turnpike has been extended 
14 miles, bypassing North Rochester 
and Milton; which should cut down’ 
driving time to MWV by 15 to 20 
minutes. 

Waterville Valley, Crotched Moun- 
tain, and Loon are also among areas ex-: 
panding snowmaking, the latter-into the 
steep East Basin. 

In Vermont, Bolton Valley, and 
Okemo, and Magic Mountain have put 
in top-to-bottom snowmaking, and 
Bolton is also expanding its cross- 
country trails to 54 miles. Other signifi- 
cant snowmaking expansions are taking 
place at Mount Snow. Killington, Snow 
Valley (now open daily), Stowe, and 
Sugarbush. Sugarbush has also install- 
ed a new double chair on Sugarbush 
North. It runs from just below mid- 
mountain to the ridge line, giving 1600 
vertical feet of skiing and easier access 
to the summit. At almost all these big 
resorts, plus some others like Stratton, 
condos and beginnings of villages are 
underway. 

As for programs, both on the moun- 
tain and off, they abound. Ski-school 
vacation programs are stressing moun- 
tain classes, video taping, evening 
entertainment, and lunches with the in- 
structor. Citizen racing and Nastar 
recreational racing and race clinics are 
spreading. So are coin-operated, self- 
timing race courses (Waterville Valley 
will have one). For gourmet-cooking 
enthusiasts, Stowe has a special week of 
morning skiing and working under a 
Cordon Bleu chef in the afternoons. 

And if you know a never-ever non- 
skier who will accompany you to a New 
Hampshire ski area before December 
24, the beginner will get a special 
reduced-price package and you'll get a 
free lift ticket. 

Here’s to a long and snowy season!0 


NE downhill areas 


New England Ski Area Council Re- 
port, listing conditions for “just about 
every area”’: (800) 742-1757. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BERKSHIRE EAST, Charlemont. Vertical 
descent: 1180 feet. Exposure: N. Lifts: 4 dbl. 
chairs, T-bar, J-bar. Trails and slopes: 25 
trails and slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (90 per- 
cent of the area). Night skiing: Wed. thru 
Sat. 4-10 p.m. Lift rates: Weekends adults all 
lifts $15, Jrs. (13 and under) $9. Weekdays 
$12 and $7. Night skiing $7 and $4. Lodging 
capacity: Beds available in Charlemont as 
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well as in Greenfield, 16 miles to the east. 
Driving time from Boston: About 2% hours. 
Telephone: (413) 339-6617. 

Berkshire has expanded and groomed it- 

self in recent years. It now features beginner 
trails, ski lessons for all ages, two lodges, a 
rental shop, tri-state racing, and a nursery. 
Also a few x-country trails, not maintained. 
Open December through March. 
BLUE HILLS, Canton. Vertical descent: 340 
feet. Exposure: NW. Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, 2 J- 
bars, 2 ropes. Trails and slopes: 3 trails and 2 
open slopes (20 acres). Snowmaking: Yes (20 
acres). Night skiing: Nightly, 7 p.m. to 10 
p.m. Lift rates: Weekend adults $10.50, Jrs. 
$8. Weekdays $9 and $7. Night skiing $6. 
Driving time from Boston: 30 minutes. 
MBTA buses stop at gate. Telephone: (617) 
828-5070. 

Boston's closest ‘‘mountain.”’ 

BOSTON HILL, North Andover. Vertical 
descent: 300 feet. Exposure: N. Lifts: 1 dbl. 
chair, 3 ropes. Trails and slopes: 5 slopes, 1 
trail almost % mile (27 acres). Snowmaking: 
Yes (SO percent of acreage). Night skiing: 
Mon. thru Fri., 6:30-10 p.m. Lift Rates: 
Weekend adults $10, Jrs. (13 and under) $8. 
Weekdays $8 and $6. Nights all skiers $7. 
Ski school available Saturdays and Sun- 
days, five one-hour lessons for $30. Driving 
time from Boston: 40 minutes. Telephone: 
(617) 683-2733. 

BOUSQUET, Pittsfield. Vertical descent: 
750 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 2 dbl. chairs, 1 
T-bar, 2 pomas, 5 beginner ropes. Trails and 
slopes: 6 trails (3% miles), 9 slopes (200 open 
acres). Snowmaking: Yes (75 percent). Night 
skiing: Mon. thru Sat. 5-10 p.m. Lift rates: 
All days adults $15, Jrs. (12 and under) $12. 
Nights all skiers $7, on Mon. and Thurs. 
$5.50. Lodging capacity: beds available in 
Pittsfield. Driving time from Boston: 2% 
hours. Telephone: (413) 442-8316. 

There are a lodge with lounge and restau- 
rant, ski lessons and rentals, and a nursery. 
Open December through March. 

BRODIE MOUNTAIN, New Ashford. 
Vertical descent: 1250 feet. Exposure: NE. 
Lifts: 4 dbl. chairs, 2 ropes. Trails and slopes: 
16 trails, 7 slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (150 
acres, or most of the area). Night skiing: 
Daily 7-11 p.m. Half the mountain lit up 
plus nightly apres-ski festivities overlook- 
ing the slopes. Lift rates: Weekends adults all 
lifts $17, Jrs. (14 and under) $14. Weekdays 
$15 and $12. Nights $10 and $8. Twinights 
3-11 p.m., $14 all ages. Group ski lessons $8. 
Lodging capacity: Motel at the slopes plus _ 
ample lodging in Pittsfield and environs. 
Driving time from Boston: 2%-3 hours via 
Mass. Turnpike. Telephone: (413) 443-4752. 

Kelly’s Irish pub with Irish entertain- 
ment, a nightclub and lounge, winter RV 
park, and new indoor tennis and racquetball 
courts. There is also a touring center with 
lessons and rental available, and a nursery. 
Open mid-November through mid-March. 
The best time to be at Brodie is not Christ- 
mas or Washington's B-day, but St. Paddy's 
day. There are all kinds of activities March 
13 to March 20. Even the beer flows green. 
Need we say more? 

BUTTERNUT BASIN, Great Barrington. 
Vertical descent: 1000 feet. Exposure: NW. 
Lifts: 5 dbl. chairs, 1 triple chair, 1 poma. 
Trails and slopes: 2 slopes and 15 trails. 
Snowmaking: Yes (90 acres). Night skiing: 
No. Lift rates: All week adults $17, senior 
citizens $10, Jrs. (13 and under) $14. Half- 

Continued on page 8 





WE DOUBLED OUR 
SNOWMAKING 
to DOUBLE YOUR FUN 


NOW OVER 60% OF MT. CRANMORE IS 
COVERED BY TOP TO BOTTOM 
SNOWMAKING 


SLOPES: North, South and under North Chair 
TRAILS: Middle, Ledges, Old and New Rattlesnakes, Upper and 
Lower Ariberg to and including Cutover to North Chair. 


Mt. Cranmore Lift Tickets 


Weekends & 
Holidays 


POMALIFT — 
Single Ride 

20 Coupon Book 
SUPERTICKET — Lifts & Lesson 20.00 
NON-SKIERS, Round Trip 3.50 
SEASON — $330. First member; $280 all others of immediate 
family. Mid-week, exci. holiday week $175. 

1000-61 HOLIDAY RATES effective 12/22-1/2/81 and 2/16- 
HALF DAY starts at noon. 


Weekdays 1.00 


15.00 
ALL LIFTS Aduit 


Child 
Half-day: Adult 
Child 


$17.00 
15.00 
12.00 
10.00 


$15.00 
12.00 
11.00 
9.00 


LOWER SKIMOBILE AND MIDWAY CHAIR — 


Single Ride 
20 Coupon Book 


$ 2.00 
30.00 


For additional specific information, write Mt. Cranmore Ski- 
mobile, N. Conway, NH 03860, or phone (603) 356-5544 & 5545. 


Hannes Schneider Ski School 


GROUP 
LESSONS — 
Two hour Lesson 
Full Day - Four hours 
BOOKS: 
Five Lessons 
Eight Lessons 
40 Lessons 
PRIVATE LESSONS — 
One person, One hour 
Two persons, One hour 
Three persons, One hour 
Four persons, One hour 


$10.00 
18.00 , 
35.00 
48.00 

200.00 


15.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 


**SKI the WHITE MOUNTAINS and play your WiLD CARD 
Choose among Cranmore, Attitash, Bretton Woods, Cannon, Loon, Wa- 
terville Valley, Wildcat or Wilderness, and play your Wild Card for a 


‘ar forty years one of America’s most famous ski schools teaching the 


American short ski technique. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTOR — maximum 4 in @ group. 
Half-day 
Full Day 
During Class Time There is No Charge for use of Lifts. 
No refund will be made for unused tickets, nor are they 
transferable. 
The school refuses liability for accidents of any kind. 
PACKAGE PLANS — Mon.-Fri. excluding Holiday Weeks. 
3 Day 5 Day 
45.00 65.00 
69.00 105.00 
54.00 95.00. 
39.00 60.00 


day's oo at any one of the other mountains. Good Mondays 
through Fridays, exci. Holiday Weeks. $55. 


100.00 


Lifts & Lessons 

Lifts, Lessons, Rentals 
Lifts & Rentals 

Lifts only 


The Starting Gate Ski Shop Rentals 


SKI EQUIPMENT — 
One Day 
Rossignol Skis, Boots 
and Poles 
Rossignol! Skis and 
Poles only 
Boots only 
Poles only 
Cross Country Skis, 
Boots and Poles 


$12.00 
10.00 
6.00 
3.00 


7.00 


3rd and 
Two Days Succeeding Days 
$20.00 $8.00 
16.00 


9.00 
4.00 


7.00 
5.00 
2.00 


10.00 3.00 


Spademan release bindings on ail skis. 


Mt. Cranmore /Skimobile 


MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 5 DAY PACKAGE PLAN — 


Rossignol Skis, 
Boots and Poles 
Rossignol Skis and 
Poles only (Regular Rate $37) 

Cross Country Skis, 
Boots and Poles (Regular Rate $19) 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
Group Rates available on request. 


(Regular Rate $44) 


Mu.Craamore 
ox 


For additional Specific information, write Mt. Cragmore Tie Shima} 


Skimobile, North Conway, N.H. 03860. Phone 603/356/5544 & 5545. 
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days after 1 p.m.: adults $13, Jrs. $11. Lodg- 
ing capacity: Berkshire inns throughout the 
area. Driving time from Boston: About 2% 
hours. Telephone: (413) 528-2000. 

A beginners’ paradise. There are wide- 
open slopes to practice turns and technique. 
The area also has challenging trails for the 
more adventurous, and a slalom slope. Also, 
7 km. of groomed x-country trails. Open De- 
cember through April. 

JIMINY PEAK, Hancock. Vertical descent: 
1140 feet. Exposure: NW. Lifts: 4 dbl. chairs, 
1 rope. Trails and Slopes: 25 trails and 
slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (120 acres). Night 
skiing: Mon. thru Sat. 6-10:30 p.m. Lift 
rates: Weekends adults all lifts $17, Jrs. (12 
and under) $14. Weekdays adults $15, Jrs. 
$12. Nights $10; twinight, 3-10:30 p.m., all 
ages $13. Lodging capacity: Ample beds in 
the Pittsfield region. Newly remodeled lodges 
in Hancock, and new condominium units 
may be rented by the week or by the season. 
Driving time from Boston: 3 hours via Mass. 
Turnpike. Telephone: (413) 738-5431, 458- 
5771, or 447-7088. 

' Jiminy is an excellent area outside the big- 
mountain areas of northern New England, 
offering ski lessons and rentals, a ski shop, a 
lounge, and a nursery. Open Thanksgiving 
through April. 


MOUNT TOM, Holyoke. Vertical descent: 
840 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 3 dbl. chairs, 2 
T-bars, 1 J-bar, 1 pony. Trails and slopes: 8 
trails (3 mi.) and 5 slopes (85 acres). Snow- 
making: Yes (12 acres, practically the entire 
mountain). Night skiing: Nightly 3:30-10 
p-m. Entire area illuminated. Lift rates: 
Adults all lifts $14, Jrs. (12 and under) $12. 
Nights $9 and $8, twinights $11 and $10. 
Lodging capacity: Over 5000 beds within 20 
miles. Driving time from Boston: 2 hours via 
Mass. Turnpike. Telephone: (413) 536-0416. 

The area offers ski lessons and rentals, a 
ski shop, Nastar facilities, a lounge, restau- 
rant and bar, and nursery, and tennis. Also 
offers children’s vacation camps. Open De- 
cember 15 through March. 


NASHOBA VALLEY, Westford. Vertical 
descent: 240 feet. Lifts: 1 trpl. chair, 1 dbl. 
chair, 1 T-bar, 5 ropes. Trails and slopes: 1 
trail and 8 slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (27 
acres). Night skiing: Yes. Lift Rates: Week- 
ends adults $12, Jrs. (12 and under) $10. 
Weekdays $7 and $6. Nights $8 and $7. 
Driving time from Boston: About 45 min- 
utes. Telephone: (617) 692-3033. 

Evening ski school features five 90-minute 
lessons any weeknight, for $40. Open De- 
cember 1 through mid-March. 


WACHUSETT MOUNTAIN, Princeton. 
Vertical descent: 650 feet. Exposure: NE. 
Lifts: 2 T-bars, 1 pony lift. Trails and slopes: 
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3 trails (2% mi.), 3 slopes (24 acres). Snow- 
making: Yes (23 acres). Night skiing: 
Nightly, 4-10 p.m. Lift rates: Weekends $9 
adults, $8 Jrs. Weekdays $5. Nights $5. 
Driving time from Boston: 1% hours. Tele- 
phone: (617) 464-2355. 

Wachusett Mountain claims the longest 
run, the most snowmaking, the largest ski 
school and the most night acreage of any- 
where east of the Connecticut River in Mass. 
18 km. of trails are available for touring. 
Nordic ski school packages and rentals are 
also available. 


MAINE 

PLEASANT MOUNTAIN, W. Bridgton. 
Vertical descent: 1200 feet. Exposure: N/NE. 
Lifts: 3 dbl. chairs, 3 T-bars. Trails and 
slopes: 20 trails, 5 slopes (20 miles). Snow- 
making: No. Night skiing: No. Lift Rates: 
Weekends adults all lifts, $12, Jrs. (12 and 
under) $9, weekdays $6. Lodging capacity: 
Motels in the Bridgton area. Driving time 
from Boston: 2% hours. Telephone: (207) 
647-2022. 


For $7 Tuesday or Thursday, you can 
have a lesson, lunch, and lift ticket; on Wed- 
nesday, $8 will get you all of the above and a 
libation, too. There is a 150-seat nightclub at 
the mountain, seven lodges and motels 
nearby. The mountain is a full resort and is 
the second-largest ski area in Maine. There 
are also special weekend rates and a $40 
learn-to-ski-week package that includes lift 
tickets and lessons. There is a racing pro- 
gram, special beginning lessons for ‘Mogul 
Mice,”’ three to six-year-olds, and a nursery. 
Open mid-December through March. 


SADDLEBACK, Rangeley. Vertical descent: 
1800 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 2 dbl. chairs, 
3 T-bars. Trails and slopes: 24 trails, one 
open slope. Snowmaking: Yes (90 percent of 
area). Night skiing: No. Lift Rates: Week- 
end adults $17, Jrs. $10. Lodging capacity: 
Condos and other accommodations nearby. 
Driving time from Boston: 4% hours. 
Telephone: (207) 864-3380 or 864-5500. 
Lift tickets are half price when purchased 
for five consecutive weekdays, or pay for 
two days and ski free for one. There is a 
restaurant and lounge in the base lodge, and 
a rental shop. The ski school has advanced 
and children’s classes, and freestyle and rac- 
ing programs. Nursery open weekends and 
holidays for ages 2% and up. Free skiing on 
25 miles of cross-country trails, not main- 
tained. Open mid-December through March. 


SQUAW MT. AT MOOSEHEAD, Green- 
ville. Vertical descent: 1750 feet. Exposures: 
N and NE. Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, 2 T-bars, one. 
pony lift. Trails and slopes: 15 trails, 6 
slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (50 out of 120 
acres). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Week- 
ends adults all lifts $13. Jrs. (ages 15 through 
17) $10, children (14 and under) $8. Week- 
days $10, $8, and $7. Lodging capacity: 52- 
unit hotel at the slopes, indoor heated pool, 
sauna, restaurant, lounge. Driving time from 
Boston: 5% hours. Telephone: (207) 695- 
2272. 

There is a bunk-style ski and snowmobil- 
ing lodge that has room for 50 economy- 
minded souls. Groups of 20 or more stu- 
dents also get a break on lift tickets during 
the day. The hotel offerings are geared for 
families and include a pool, sauna, dining 
room, cafeteria, and nursery. This is ski tour- 

Continued on page 10 





This Year 


SK 
WHITTIER. 


The Hot One 


Ten well groomed slopes and trails. 
Restaurant and fireside lounge with 
entertainment. 


. Summit Tramway Station 
and Snack Bar 


. Barefoot Boy ... E 
3. Snowbound ... I-E 

. Sundown... I 

. Blitzschnell ... E 


}. Whittier Slope 
2100 ft. T-Bar... I-E 
. Bearcamp Slope 
1400 ft. T-Bar... N-l 


. Gondola Slope 
1500 ft. T-Bar... I 


. Fanny Hill 
Novice Lift... N 


. Aunt Marion’s Run .. . 


. Hobbs Slope 
Ski School 


. Tramway Loading Station 


. Skiers’ Base Lodge - 
Cafeteria, Lounge, Ski School, 
Ski Shop, Parking Area 
. Tramway Base Station - 
Mario’s Restaurant : . 
Directly on Route 16 at Ski Schools, 
Junction ef Route 25 Ski Rentals, Ff 
Package Plans, 
Just 110 miles from Group Rates, 
Boston Via Rts. 95 & 16 North. 6300 Ft. 
Tramway 


For information call or write: 


Whittier Lifts, Inc. Jct. 16 & 25 W. Ossipee, NH 03890 
Phone: 603-539-7740 
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ing and snowmobiling country at its finest — 
primarily because of the remote location. 
Squaw will open around Thanksgiving and 
stay open until Easter. Don’t forget its 25 
miles of x-country, too. 

SUGARLOAF USA, Carrabassett Valley. 
Vertical descent: 2600 feet. Exposure: N. 
Lifts: 4-passenger gondola, 5 dbl. chairs, 5 T- 
bars. Trails and slopes: 43 trails and slopes. 
Snowmaking: Yes (110 acres, 2600 ft. ver- 
tical from summit to base). Night skiing: No. 
Try the night life in Carrabassett Valley and 
on the mountain. Lift rates: All day adults 
$17, Jrs. (14 and under) $10. Lodging capa- 
city: 1400 beds ‘at base. Ample lodging in the 
region. Driving time from Boston: 4 to 4% 
hours. Telephone: (207) 237-2000, 237-2861 
.for reservations. 

Some of the best skiing in the East be- 
longs to Sugarloaf. There is snowfield skiing 
here, Nastar races, canoe-skiing, and swiftly 
moving lifts that help eliminate lift-line 
blues. Mid-week lodging-and-lift-ticket 
packages start at $150. There is also a com- 
plete ski village, with restaurants and such, 
ski rentals and lessons, kids’ programs, and 
free midweek day care. Open November 7 
through late April. Features 80 miles of x- 
country as well. 

SUNDAY RIVER SKI AREA, Bethel. Ver- 
tical descent: 1630 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 
2 dbl. chair, 1 T-bar, one poma.. Trails and 
slopes: 16 trails and slopes. Snowmaking: 
Yes (on beginner's slope, Ecstasy-Cascade 
intermediate trail, and Sunday Punch, 60 
acres). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Week- 
ends adults all lifts $15. Jrs. (12 and under) 
$10. Weekdays, $10 and $7. Two-day week- 
end $26 adult, $17 Jr. Three-, five- and 
seven-day package plans are also available. 
Lodging capacity: 920 in Bethel. Also, 
condominiums are available for ski week- 
ends or full weeks. Driving time from Bos- 
ton: 3% hours. Telephone: (207) 824-2187. 
This area has two lodges, with cafeterias, a 
room, a rental shop, and a nursery. Ski 
are offered for all ages. Open No- 
vember 13 through Easter. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
_ ATTITASH, Bartlett. Vertical descent: 1550 
feet. Exposure: N. Lifts: 4 dbl. chairs. Trails 
and slopes: 20 trails (14 miles), 4 slopes (30 
acres). Snowmaking: Yes (110 acres, 75 per- 
cent of area). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Weekends, reservations limited to 1800, 
adults all lifts $18, Jrs. (12 and under) $14 
Weekdays $15 and $11. Lodging capacity: 
7000 beds within 20 minutes. Driving time 
from Boston: 2% hours. Telephone: (603) 
374-2369; 374-2386 for lodging and ski 
packages; or toll-free for reservations, (800) 
258-0316. 

The weekend limit is still enforced at this 
mountain in the scenic Mount Washington 
Valley. Only 1800 tickets are sold for Satur- 
day and Sunday. Skiers may reserve a place 
on the mountain up to two weeks in ad- 
vance by purchasing a $15 reservation card 
and calling the toll-free number. You may ar- 
rive at any time on the day you've reserved, 
but cancellations must be made by 8 a.m. 
Special “Learn To’Ski Week” for $212.50 
includes five days of lifts, lesson, and condo 
accommodations, Mid-week lodging and ski- 
lodge packages available on the slopes. 

Nastar facilities, ski shop and rentals, and a 


nursery also available. Tennis is nearby in 
the Mount Washington Valley. 
BALSAMS/WILDERNESS, Dixville Notch. 
Vertical descent: 1000 feet. Exposure: 
N/NW. Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, 2 T-bars. Trails 
and slopes: 12 trails (17 miles) and 2 slopes (6 
acres). Snowmaking: No. Usually unneeded 
in one of the East's best snow pockets. Night 
skiing: No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all 
lifts $13, Jrs. (12 and under) $10. Weekdays 
$10 and $7. Lodging capacity: The giant Bal- 
sams hotel complex accommodates over 400 
in cruise-ship self-containment. Driving time 
from Boston: 4%-4% hours. Telephone: 
(603) 255-3400. 

The Balsams is more resort than ski area, 
but for those seeking more than downhill, 
the area offers snowmobiling, ski-touring, 
nightclubs, bars, a movie theater, and skat- 


ing. Nastar facilities, ski rentals, and les- . 


sons, and a nursery are available. There is 
also a non-skier rate at the hotel, not avail- 
able holiday weeks; and 40 kilometers of 
cross-country skiing. Open December 
through April. 

BLACK MOUNTAIN RESORT INC., Jack- 
son. Vertical descent: 1100 feet. Exposure: 
SE. Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, 2 T-bars, 1 J-bar. 
Trails and slopes: 15 trails (6 miles), 5 slopes 
(3 acres). Snowmaking: No. Night skiing: 
No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all lifts $12. 
Jrs. (13 and under) $10. Weekdays: $10 and 
$8. Lodging capacity: 110 at the area and 700 
beds in the region. Driving time from Bos- 
ton: 3 hours. Telephone: (603) 383-4490. 

Downhill skiing is synonymous with Jack- 

son, but ski touring has gained in status. The 
80-mile network of the Jackson Ski Touring 
Center is the backyard of Black Mountain. 
For downhill enthusiasts, Jackson offers va- 
riety and sun-drenched slopes: 
BRETTON WOODS, Bretton Woods. Verti- 
cal descent: 1100 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 2 
dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar. Trails and slopes: 10 
trails (6% miles) and 1 slope (4 acres). Snow- 
making: Yes (35 acres). Night skiing: Wed., 
Fri., and Sat. 6-10 p.m. Lift rates: Weekends 
adults all lifts $15. Jrs. (12 and under) $12. 
Weekdays: $12 and $9. Lodging capacity: 
About 125 in Bretton Woods, 600 within 5 
miles. Driving time from Boston: 3% hours. 
Telephone: (603) 278-5000. 

Bretton Woods also has a ski-touring net- 

work of 52 miles of trails with guided tours, 
certified instruction, and overnight, heated 
shelters (prior registration required) for in- 
termediate to expert cross-country skiers. 
There is a $4 trail fee, $3 for juniors. The 
mountain offers scenic views and fine ski- 
ing, especially for novices. Ski rentals and 
lessons are available, and there's a large res- 
taurant. Nursery available for tots out of dia- 
pers. The Hobbit Children’s Ski School of- 
fers a package including lifts, lessons, lunch, 
equipment, and nursery. Ages 3 through 5, 
$20; 6 through 12, $25. Open mid-De- 
cember through April. 
BRICKYARD MOUNTAIN INN, Laconia. 
Vertical descent: 400 feet. Exposures: S and 
E. Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, rope. Trails and slopes: 
7 trails and teaching slope. Snowmaking: 
Yes. Night skiing: Thurs.-Sat. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults $10, Jrs., $8. Weekdays $5 
and $4. Lodging capacity: 80 lodges in the 
area. Driving time from Boston: 2 hours. 
Telephone: (603) 366-4316; toll-free (800) 
258-0343. 

Night skiing, cross-country, downhill — 
whatever form of the sport you crave, Brick- 
yard has it. Ski rentals and lessons available. 
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The base hotel offers an indoor pool, health 
club, restaurant and lounges. Package plans 
are available for the hotel, breakfasts, din- 
ners and lift tickets. 
CANNON MOUNTAIN, Franconia Notch. 
Vertical descent: 2146 feet. Exposure: NE. 
Lifts: Aerial tram, 3 dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar, 1 
pony lift. Trails and slopes: 27 trails (27 
miles), 14 slopes (164 acres). Snowmaking: 
Yes (50 acres), Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults $16. Jrs. (12 and under) 
$13. Weekend rates do not include $3 tram- 
way tickets. Weekdays: $16 and $13. Lodg- 
ing capacity: Lodging in Franconia, near 
Mittersill, and in Lincoln, from rustic to 
plush. Driving time from Boston: 2% hours. 
Telephone: (603) 823-5563. Snow phone: 
(603) 823-7771, or in Boston: 338-6911. 
When there is snow, there is plenty of 
snow at Cannon. However, when there is ice, 
there has been plenty of that at this state-run 
recreation area. The installation of snow- 
making equipment a couple years ago has re- 
duced the ice problem in the Rock Garden 
area, which offers ski lessons and rentals, a 
lounge, restaurant and bar, and a nursery. 
Season passes here are also good at Suna- 
pee; these start at $150 (out-of-state resi- 
dents) for skiing on weekdays, excluding 
holidays. 
MT. CRANMORE SKIMOBILE, No. Con- 
way. Vertical descent: 1500 feet. Exposures: 
E, SE, NW. Lifts: 2 tramways, 3 dbl. chairs, 1 
poma. Trails and slopes: 12 trails (19 miles), 
4 slopes (180 acres). Snowmaking: Yes (60 
percent). Night Skiing: No. Apres-ski life in 
North Conway and Jackson. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults all lifts $17, Jrs. (13 and 
under) $15. Weekdays $15 and $12. Cou- 
pon books sold. Lodging capacity: ample 
lodging nearby. Driving time from Boston: 
2% hours. Telephone: (603) 356-5544. 
Anyone who doesn’t believe New Hamp- 
shire’s boast of having some of the oldest ski 
areas around should know that the Hannes 
Schneider Ski School at Cranmore Moun- 
tain is now in its 43rd year. The skimobile 
has been around for its share of years, too. 
There is now snowmaking to the top, ‘al- 
though Cranmore often has snow when no 
one else does. It is a delightful mountain for 
skiers of all abilities, and it has Nastar facil- 
ities. For the economy-minded, there are cou- 
pon books for the lower ski areas and for 
specific rides. Juniors 8 to 18 may partici- 
pate in the Mt. Cranmore racing program. 
Tennis, raquetball, and sauna are available at 
the Mt. Cranmore Tennis Club. North Con- 
way has many shops, and apres-ski abounds. 
Ten miles of free ski touring available near- 


by. 


GUNSTOCK, Gilford. Vertical descent: 
1400 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 3 dbl. chairs, 
3 T-bars, 1 platter pole. Trails and slopes: 19 
trails (14 miles) and 5 slopes (60 acres). 
Snowmaking: Yes (95 acres). Night skiing: 
No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all lifts $17, 
Jrs. (12 and under) $10. Weekdays $10 and 
$6. Lodging capacity: Ample around La- 
conia and Lakes Region. Driving time from 
Boston: 2 hours. Telephone: (603) 293-4341. 
Second only to Sunapee as a Boston week- 
end crowd-drawer, Gunstock not only is 
close’ to the big city but also offers fine ski- 
ing at all levels. The ski school uses a separ- 
ate slope for teaching. Warm-up is usually in 
the Powder Keg, in the base lodge. The area 
offers skating and sleigh rides, and has a 
‘ Continued on page 12 





IS THERE A SKI RESORT... 


where you can get big mountain skiing 
and not get lost in the crowd? 


Where Limited Lift Ticket 
sales and top to bottom 
| snowmaking promise great 


vice 26 trails for everyone 

sua] in the family. Our slopeside 

“Inn and nearby motels and 

condominiums will fit your 
style and budget. 


YES, LOON MOUNTAIN! 


Loon Mountain Yes. I would like to ski LOON MOUNTAIN. 
Kancamagus Highway Please rush me your brochure. 
Lincoln, New Hampshire 
Name ——____ 
Mail to: Loon Mountain 
Box 81 BP Serer se eh Vane ee eee 
Lincoln, N.H. 03251 SERS * 7 Cer aeeecmny 4) 


Address 


Now! One call lodging reservations 603-745-2244. 
| ) 
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lounge, restaurant, and bar, Sat. night sup- 
pers, children’s programs, and a nursery. 
Also 30 km. of ski-touring trails; $4 week- 
o $3 weekdays. Open December through 
April. 


KING RIDGE, New London. Vertical des- 
cent: 800 feet. Exposures: NE, E, S. Lifts: 1 
triple chair, 1 dbl. chair, 2 T-bars, 3 J-bars. 
Trails and slopes: 12 trails (8 miles) and 4 
slopes (12 acres). Snowmaking: No. Night 
skiing: No. Lift rates: Reservation system 
only for weekends: adults all lifts $15, Jrs. 
(6th grade thru age 17) $12, children Sth 
grade or under, $8. Weekdays adults and Jrs. 
$9, children $6. Lodging capacity: 1000 in re- 
gion. Driving time from Boston: 2 hours. 
Telephone: (603) 526-6966. Boston snow 
phone: 267-7474. 

Upside-down skiing is offered at this com- 
pact but varied area. You park at the top so 
the first run requires no ride up. To keep lift 
lines down, the area has instituted a reserva- 
tion system. $20 per season gives reserva- 
tion privileges. Call ahead to secure a spot 
because the limit is 1500 a day, all lift tickets. 
Total capacity is 2500. Site of the King Ridge 
Ski School. There is also a nursery and a 
pleasant cafeteria. Open December through 
March. 

LOON MOUNTAIN, Lincoln. Vertical 
descent: 1800 feet. Exposure: N. Lifts: 4- 
passenger gondola, 5 dbl. chairs. Trails and 
slopes: 24 trails and slopes. Snowmaking: 
Yes. Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Week- 
ends; limited ticket sales — adults and jun- 
iors, $18. Chairs: $15 and $13. Weekdays: all 
lifts $15 and $13. Lodging capacity: 45-unit 
motel at base plus facilities around Lincoln. 


Driving time from Boston: 2 hours, 40 min- 
utes via I-93. Telephone: (603) 745-8111. 

Sherman Adams, one-time aide to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, was one of the moving 
forces behind the development of this area. 
Although he isn’t getting any younger, he 
still gets in a run or two every day. There is 
snowmaking top.to bottom. The area exer- 
cises a cut-off plan that limits the number of 
skiers each day on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Cut-off varies according to condi- 
tions, temperature, and parking-lot capac- 
ity. One new trail for novice skiers, one new 
double chair lift. 

During certain non-holiday weeks, lodges 

in the area offer free skiing to children who 
stay in the same room as their parents. There 
are also 18 km. of ski touring trails and 
equipment for advanced to beginners. 
MT. SUNAPEE, state park near Newbury. 
Vertical descent: 1500 feet. Exposures: N, 
NE. Lifts: 5 dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar, 1 J-bar. 
Trails and slopes: 15 trails (14 miles), 5 
slopes (7 acres). Snowmaking: No. Night 
skiing: No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all 
lifts $15, Jrs. (12 and under) $13. Weekdays 
$12 and $10. Lodging capacity: 1000 in re- 
gion. Driving time from Boston: 2 hours. 
Telephone: (603) 763-2356. 

The news at this popular area is that the 
number of people flocking to its slopes again 
will be limited, if necessary, to 3500 skiers 
when everything is oper, so get there early. 
The practice was begun a few years ago and 
is greatly appreciated by anyone who has be- 
come an icicle while waiting for a lift. Sea- 
son tickets are also valid at Cannon. Wed.- 
Fri. special: lifts and lessons for $13. Open 
December through March. 

PAT’S PEAK, Henniker. Vertical descent: 
710 feet. Exposure: N. Lifts: 1 triple chair, 2 
dbl. chairs, 2 T-bars, 1 J-bar, rope. Trails and 
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slopes: 14 trails and slopes. Snowmaking: 
Yes (85 percent of the area). Night skiing: 
No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all lifts $16, 
Jrs. (14 and under) $13. Weekdays $10 (all 
operating lifts). Lodging capacity: 75 beds, 2 
motels at the base, also not far from Con- 
cord and Manchester motels. Driving time 
from Boston: 1% hours. Telephone: (603) 
428-3245. Boston snow phone: 262-5454. 

Long a local area, Pat’s Peak has come into 
its own and offers plenty of variety for a 
short drop. Racing is big here and there will 
be competitions for gold, silver, and bronze 
medals. Pat's offers group rates, overnight 
packages with the Henniker Motel, ski rent- 
als and lessons, Nastar facilities, and a nurs- 
ery. Open December through April. 
RAGGED MOUNTAIN, Danbury. Ver- 
tical descent: 1200 feet. Exposures: N, NE. 
Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, 1 T-bar. Trails and slopes: 
7 trails (8 miles), 2 slopes (15 acres). Snow- 
making: No. Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults all lifts $12. Jrs. (13 and 
under) $8. Lodging capacity: Around 100 
beds in the region. Driving time from Bos- 
ton: About 2% hours: Telephone: (603) 768- 
3971. 

This area is open mid-December through 
April on weekends, holidays, and public- 
school-vacation weeks only. 

Ragged and Boston Hill offer joint season 
tickets and discounts on ski lesson tickets at 
Boston Hill and other Bob Dunn Ski Schools. 
Cross-country skiing nearby. 
WATERVILLE VALLEY, Waterville Valley. 
Vertical descent: 2020 feet. Exposure: NE. 
Lifts: 2 triple chairs, 4 dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar, 1 
J-bar. Trails and slopes: 33 (17 mi.). Snow- 
making: Yes, 115 acres, including the slal- 
om hill. Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Adults 
all lifts $19, Jrs. (12 and under) $14. Stu- 

Continued on page 13 
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dents $14 mid-week. Lodging capacity: 4 
inns, and 200 rental condominiums. More 
than 2000 beds. Driving time from Boston: 
2% hours. Telephone: (603) 246-8311. 


The area offers Nastar facilities and nurs- 

ery. The inns and lodges in the valley are 
serviced by a shuttle bus to the mountain so 
you don’t have to freeze a thumb hitchhik- 
ing. There is also racing of all types from 
December to April. Also 55-km. (main- 
tained) of x-country. 
WILDCAT MOUNTAIN, Pinkham Notch. 
Vertical descent: 2100 feet. Exposures: N, 
NW. Lifts: 2-passenger gondola, 1 triple 
chair, 2 dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar. Trails and 
slopes: 20 trails (12 mi.) 4 slopes. Snow- 
making: Yes (75 percent). Night skiing: No. 
Lift rates: Weekends adults all lifts $18, Jrs. 
(12 and under) $13. Weekdays $16 and $11. 
Weekends without gondola, adults $16, Jrs. 
$11. Lodging capacity: Ample lodging in 
Jackson and environs. Driving time from 
Boston: 3 hours. Telephone: (603) 466-3326; 
also toll free (800) 258-8902 for snow 
reports. 

Over the years,\Wildcat has become a lit- 
tle less rustic, a little more sophisticated. 
There are a base lodge, a ski school, a pro 
shop, Nastar facilities, Ski Wee program, a 
restaurant and lounge, a nursery, and a va- 
riety of package pians. Wednesdays are 
“Toofer” days, when two skiers can go up 
for the price of one. Wildcat also offers ‘The 
Great Escape,” reduced rates for two days of 
skiing with a night of lodging, mid-week. 
Once a strictly expert mountain, Wildcat has 
been groomed and polished to give it a more 


edalitaran though still challenging image for 
ita third decade. Open Thanksgiving 
through April. 

Other New Hampshire areas worth giv- 
ing a try are: Big Bear, Brookline — small, but 
close (603 673-9892); Crotched Mountain, 
Francestown — one of the prettiest spots in 
the state, which has taken over the old 
Bobcat Ski Area and now has all sorts of 
goodies (603 588-6345); Dartmouth Ski- 
way, Lime Center near Hanover — owned by 
the college, rustic, and where the boys are 
(603 795-2143); Highland Ski Area, North- 
field — local and inexpensive (603 286-4055); 
King Pine, E. Madison — tucked in the North 
Conway area (603 367-8897); and Mcln- 
tyre, Manchester — not a big drop, but a 
good spot to learn (603 669-7931). 

Also, Ossipee Mountain Ski Area, Moul- 
tonboro Village — another tiny but friendly 
spot (603 476-8491); Temple Mountain, 
Peterborough — skiing as it used to be (603 
924-6949); Tenney; Plymouth — often by- 
passed by skiers on the way further riorth 
(603 536-1717); Whaleback, Lebanon — also 
in Dartmouth’s backyard, with a free chair- 
lift ride to unmaintained logging road for 
cross-country (603 448-2607); Whittier, 
Ossipee — used to be only for the best and 
the foolish, but as of last year was groomed 
for all with 10 trails and slopes, an aerial 
tramway, ski school shop, lounge, and baby- 
sitting on weekdays (603 539-7740). 


VERMONT 
MT. ASCUTNEY, Brownsville. Vertical de- 
scent: 1470 feet. Exposure: NW. Lifts: 2 dbl. 


chairs, 3 T-bars. Trails and slopes: 23 trails « 


(15 miles), 5 slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (40 
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percent). Night skiing: Fri. and Sat. 6:30-10 
p.m. Lift rates: Weekends adults all lifts $16, 
Jrs.(14 and under) $13, seniors $9.50. Week- 
days $10, $8, and $6. Driving time from Bos- 
ton: 2% hours. Lodging capacity: 750. Tele- 
phone: (802) 484-7711. 

If Sunapee is horrendously crowded, con- 

tinue on for 40 minutes to Mt. Ascutney and 
you'll be sold on the area after that. A nice 
place for families, the area offers Family Ski- 
Sprees on weekends and holidays, which 
means any family of four or more gets $1 
knocked off all its tickets. Tuesday is ‘Deal 
Day.” Lifts and lessons are $11 for adults, $9 
for juniors and seniors. Slopeside condos 
available for weekends, weeks, or the whole 
season. Lodging info for the area is available 
at the base lodge. Open December 19 
through April. 
BOLTON VALLEY, Bolton. Vertical de- 
scent: 1100 feet. Exposure: SW. Lifts: 4 dbl. 
chairs. Trails and slopes: 26 Alpine trails, 2 
slopes. Snowmaking: Yes. Night skiing: 
Mon. thru Sat. 7:30-10 p.m. Lift rates: 
Adults all lifts $18, Jrs. (12 and under) $11. 
Half-days $12 and $8. Nights $5. Lodging 
capacity: More than 1000 beds at the base in 
hotel rooms, condominiums, and a rustic ski 
lodge. Driving time from Boston: About 4 
hours. Telephone: (802) 434-2131; Toll-free 
for lodge reservations: (800) 451-3220. 

A variety of discount packages highlight 
improvements at this recent entry into the 
Vermont ski scene. The area offers ski rent- 
als and lessons, Hot Dog program for kids, 
and entertainment nightly. Also 55 miles of 
x-country. Open November 21 through mid- 
April. 

Continued on page 14 
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BROMLEY, Peru. Vertical descent: 1334 
feet. Exposure: S.-Lifts: 5 dbl: chairs, J-bar, 
and 1 pony lift. Trails and slopes: 26 trails 
(15 miles). Snowmaking: Yes (83 percent of 
the area). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Adults 
all lifts $20, Jrs. (7 thru 14) $15, children 
under 6 ski free, or leave ‘em at the nursery. 
Driving time from Boston: 3% hours. Lodg- 
ing capacity: 1200 plus lodges and motels in 
Manchester area. Telephone: (802) 824- 
5522. Reservations: (802) 824-6915. 
There’s a 51-unit luxury hotel adjacent to 
the summit chair, a 4500-square-foot sun- 
deck so skiers can tan without ever leaving 
the lodge, package plans, Nastar facilities, a 
ski- school, and a children’s program. This 
year a shuttle bus runs to Stratton. Open 
Thanksgiving through Easter. 
BURKE MOUNTAIN, East Burke. Vertical 
descent: 2000 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 2 
dbl. «chairs, 1 J-bar, 2 pomas. Trails and 
slopes: 24 trails (10 miles), 3 slopes (130 
acres). Snowmaking: Yes (25 acres). Night 
skiing: No. Lift rates: Adults all lifts $15, Jrs. 
(13 and under) $13. Driving time from Bos- 
ton: About 3 hours. Lodging capacity: 200 
beds in slopeside plus up to 1000 in 
the vicinity. Telephone: (802) 626-3305. 
South of Newport (which is to say, south 


14 


of Canada) lies Burke Mountain, which 
offers a variety of terrain from steep to gen- 
tle. There are ski-week packages with video- 
taping.as part of the deal. And the mountain 
is a favorite of the US Ski Team. Stay at 
lodging at the mountain, which includes con- 
dominiums and inns. Burke hosts a Spring. 
Carnival in late February and the Special 


‘Olympics in January/Its best secret is mini- 


mal lift lines. Ski-touring is also available 
over 52 km. of groomed and maintained 
trails. Area use fee: $3. Instruction: $7 with a 
group, $15 individual. Guided tours avail- 
able. Open Thanksgiving through Easter. 
HOGBACK, Marlboro. Vertical descent: 500 
feet. Exposures: N, NE, E, SE. Lifts: 4 T- 
bars. Trails and slopes: 10 trails (4 miles) and 
2 slopes (50 acres). Snowmaking: No. Night 
skiing: No. Lift rates: Weekends, adults $12, 
Jrs. (14 and under) $9. Weekdays, $7.50 and 
$6.50. Lodging capacity: 500 beds within 15 
miles. Driving time from Boston: About 3 
hours. Telephone: (802) 464-3942, or (802) 
464-5656 for snow reports. 

Now in its 36th year, Hogback is like an 
old friend. On the road to Mt. Snow, the area 
is often overlooked, but it offers variety of 
terrain, and lower prices than many other 
Vermont areas. There arealso special group 
rates. And on non-holiday weekdays, Hog- 
back offers special two-for-one rates. 


~ JAY PEAK, Jay. Vertical descent: 2100 feet. 


Exposures: E, NE. Lifts: 1 aerial tram, 2 dbl. 
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chairs, 3 T-bars. Trails and slopes: 30 trails 
and slopes (30 miles). Sndwmaking. Yes (50 
acres). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Adults 
$18, Jrs. (11 and under) $14. Lodging capa- 
city: Up to 2000 in region. Driving time from 
Boston: 4% hrs. Telephone: (802) 988-2611, 
or (800) 451-4449 for reservations. 

Jay Peak boasts more than 20 km. ski- 
touring (no area-use fee), Nastar and super 
Nastars, a boutique, and most amenities. 
Any way you look at Big Jay or Little Jay, the 
mountain goes pretty far up. There still are 
novice and intermediate trails and areas. One 
of the liveliest aspects of this far-north area 
is that it attracts many Montreal residents, 
who lend an international flavor to the place. 
Complete ski packages available. Open No- 
vember through April. 


KILLINGTON, Killington. Vertical de- 
scent: 3060 feet. Exposures: N, NE. Lifts: 4- 
passenger gondola, 4 trpl. chairs, 7 dbl. 
chairs, 1 poma. Trails and slopes: 72 trails, 2 
slopes (93 acres). Now Killington includes 
five different mountains that form a com- 
plex. Snowmaking: Yes (on 45 of 74 trails, 
covering terrain serviced by all 13 lifts). 
Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Adults all lifts 
$22. Jrs. (12 and under) $14. Two-day week- 
end tickets $36 and $24. Lodging capacity: 
8500. Driving time from Boston: 3% hours. 
Telephone: (800) 451-6051 for ski reports; 
(802) 422-3711 for lodging. 

Continued on page 16 











SUGARBUSH 
VALLEY 


Vermont's Finest Ski Area 


Sugarbush Valley Ski Area has assembled some of 
the most complete Ski Packages’to be offered 
anywhere. All components have been carefully 
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enjoy the full selection of over 30 excellent 
Sugarbush restaurants. Comfort, service and 
cleanliness are at the top of the list for our lodging 
guests. Night life and apres ski abound. Discos and 
lively night spots are numerous Or perhaps you 
prefer the quiet and warmth of your own private fire- 
place. The choice is yours 
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Seasonal, weekly, and daily packages are available 
F) male morelaalel(-i(-miarelelelae-)elelat-mi- lei lia mec male ele) mi (-lalair 
courts, racquetball, squash and swimming, plus an 
exercise room, saunas, whirlpool, restaurant and 
sale lois mmaalela= 
Destination Sugarbush! Sugarbush is oriented to all 
your ski vacation needs. Quality accommodations, 2, 
3,4, 5,6 and 7 day ski packages which begin any day 
of the week, exciting and challenging skiing for all 
levels. free shuttlebus transportation between 
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restaurants, a choice of extra activities including 
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swimming, shopping, movies, etc., nursery facili- 
ties, and most of it is available without the use of a 
car. If you miss Sugarbush this winter you'll miss 
winter. For lodging on the mountain or in the valley, 
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TOLL FREE. 1-800-451-5030 
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Sugarbush is ini! 
-Womens Wear Daily 
Largest contiguous ski resort in the Northeast.” 
- Ski America 


rst Western scale resort in east 
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> Valley of New England.’ 
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This is New England's largest ski resort, 

advertised as “five mountains on one lift 
ticket.” Open mid-October through May. 
For free 40-pg. color brochure, write: 
Killington Skiers’ Guide, Killington Rd., 
Killington, Vt. 05751. 
MAD RIVER GLEN, Waitsfield. Vertical de- 
scent: 2000 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 3 dbl. 
chairs, 1 single chair. Trails and slopes: 25 
trails (20 miles), 1 slope (10 acres). Snow- 
making: Yes. Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults $19, Jrs. (10 thru 17) $16, 
children (under 10 yrs old) $9. Weekdays 
$15, $13 and $8. Lodging capacity: 2000 in 
region. Driving time from Boston: 3% hours. 
Telephone: (802) 496-3551. 

Mad River Glen remains among the most 

challenging Eastern ski areas. Most of the 
skiers here know what they are doing and 
know which trails they can ski, which ones 
they. might have to walk down. There are 
some gentle slopes for tagalongs or those 
doubting Thomases. The area offers most 
amenities; and is open Thanksgiving 
through mid-April. 
MAGIC MOUNTAIN, Londonderry. Ver- 
tical descent: 1600 feet. Exposures: N, NW. 
Lifts: 3 dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar (ski school lift). 
Trails and slopes: 24 trails (28 miles), 4 
slopes (110 acres). Snowmaking: Yes (55 
acres.) Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Week- 
ends adults $20, Jrs. (14 and under), $15. 
Weekdays $15 and $11. Lodging capacity: 
350 at mountain; 1000 in the region. Driv- 
ing time from Boston: 3 hours Telephone: 
(802) 824-5566. 

Magic has packages for all types of bud- 
gets and abilities, ski rentals and lessons, and 
nu Paes ving through Easter. 
MOUNT NOW, Wen Bowes rer de- 
scent: 1700 feet. Exposures: E, NE, N, S. 
Lifts: 2 skis-on gondolas, 1 summit-to-base 
trpl. chair, 10 dbl. chairs, 1 children’s rope 
tow. Trails and slopes: About 25 miles of 
trails and slopes over 1000 acres: Snowmak- 
ing: Yes (over 41 percent of area). Night ski- 

*ing: No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all lifts 
$21, Jrs. (12 and under) $13. Weekdays $19 
and $12. Lodging capacity: 3500. Driving 
time from Boston: 2% to 3 hours. Tele- 
phone: (802) 464-3333. For lodging: (802) 
464-8501. For snow reports: (802) 464-2151. 

. Under a recent change in management, 
Mount Snow has expanded snowmaking and 
the Sundance base lodge has been re- 
modeled to include a nursery, a ski-learning 
area for children, ski sales and rental areas, 
and Nastar facilities. 

OKEMO, Ludlow. Vertical descent: 2100 
feet. Exposures: E, NE. Lifts: 3 dbl. chairs, 6 
pomas. Trails and slopes: 30 trails and 


slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (summit to base). © 


Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Weskends 
adults $18, Jrs. (18 and under) $13. Week- 
days, $13 and $10. Lodging capacity: 1000. 
Driving time from Boston: About 3 hours. 


Telephone: (802) 228-4041. Snow reports:- 


(802) 228-5222. 

Okemo has excellent snow and fine inter- 
mediate skiing, and offers ski lessons and 
rentals, Nastar facilities, a nursery, and mid- 
week packages. There are also cross-coun- 

_try courses nearby. Open Thanksgiving 
through Easter. 
PICO, Rutland. Vertical descent: 2000 feet. 
‘Exposure: N. Lifts: 5 dbl. chairs, 2 triple 


chairs, 1 T-bar, 1 poma. Trails and slopes: 25 
trails, 6 slopes in four linked complexes. 
Snowmaking: Yes (on more than 35 percent 
of mountain). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults all lifts $18, Jrs. (14 and 
under) $10.50. Weekdays $16 and $9. Lodg- 
ing capacity:.5000 within 20 mi. Driving 
time from Boston: 3 hours. Telephone: (802) 
775-4345. For lodging: (802) 775-1927. 

Glade skiing is available here, along with 
ski lessons and rentals, and a nursery. Open 
Thanksgiving through Easter. 
SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH, Jeffersonville. Ver- 
tical descent: 2110 feet. Exposures: N, NW. 
Lifts: 4 dbl. chairs, 1 rope. Trails and slopes: 
35 trails (over 30 miles), 1 slope. Snowmak- 
ing: Yes. Night skiing: No. Lift rates: All 
days adults $21, Jrs. $16. Driving time from 
Boston: 4% hours. Lodging capacity: 1750, 
with ample lodging at base. Telephone: (802) 
644-8851. 
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Smugglers’ Notch has recently added a 
double chairlift and even more snowmaking 
equipment. There is also a large, complete 
conference center. After your meeting or 
after skiing, you can plunge into a pool pro- 
tected from the elements by a bubble top, or 
enjoy the Scandinavian spa and hot tub. The 
area offers Nastar facilities, ski rentals and 
lessons, a nursery, and indoor tennis courts. 
Smugglers’ is actually the north side of 
Stowe, but the area has come into its own 
since it changed its name from Madonna 
Mountain. There is good novice terrain in 
one section, complemented by excellent in- 
termediate and expert trails. Thirty-five 
miles of ski touring add to the variety of 
offerings. The area is offering a Club 
Smugglers ski week, a five-day mid-week 
package deal that includes lodging, lifts, les- 
sons, tennis and activities, for about $220 per 

Continued on page 18 
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person. Open Thanksgiving through Easter. 
STOWE (Mt. Mansfield/Spruce Peak), 
Stowe. Vertical descent: 2150 feet. Expo- 
sures: NE to SE. Lifts: 4-passenger gondola, 


4 dbl. chairs, 1 single chair, 3 T-bars. Trails. 


and slopes: 38 slopes and trails. Snowmak- 
ing: Yes (180 acres). Night skiing: No. Lift 
rates: $38 for two days; multiday packages 
available. Lodging capacity: 6000. Driving 
time from Boston: About 3% hours. Tele- 
phone: (802) 253-7311. For lodging: (802) 
253-7321. 

The hills are alive at Stowe, where Eastern 
skiers can get a touch of why people like to 
ski in the West.The challenge is there and so 
is the variety. Novices can spend happy 
times on the slopes of the Toll House while 
the more experienced tackle Mt. Mansfield. 
The middle group can find many happy 
moments on Spruce Peak. New this year are 
improved intermediate slopes. There is a spe- 
cial day ticket available to those who want to 
ski Toll House; after 12:30 p.m., those tick- 
et holders can go over and ski the big 
mountain. The area offers all the amenities, 
and night life goes without saying. There are 
lodges for all tastes and budgets. Vermont 
Transit runs direct buses to Stowe. Also 
there’s 100 km. of x-country trails. Open 
November 21 through April. 

STRATTON SKI AND SUMMER RE- 
SORT, Stratton. Vertical descent: 1900 feet. 
Exposures: N. Lifts: 1 triple chair, 7 dbl 
chairs. Trails and slopes: 52 trails (61 miles), 


for one of the largest complexes in the East. 
Snowmaking: Yes (92 acres). Night skiing: 
No. Lift rates: Adults $23, Jrs. $17.50. Lodg- 
ing capacity: 3000 in region. Driving time 
from Boston: 3 hours. Telephone: (802) 297- 
2200. For reservations (802) 824-6915. 

Stratton this year will offer four “Super 
Learning Ski Weeks,” similar in principle to 
Inner Skiing. There is a lift-and-lesson ski 
week, which includes dancing, parties, and 
races. Also a ski school for three- to five- 
year-olds with three sessions daily, and Nas- 
tar facilities. Ice skating is on the premises, 
and so are the indoor tennis courts. Shuttle 
service is free to Bromley, where Stratton lift 
and lesson tickets will be honored. There is 
40 km. of cross-country skiing in the area. 
Rentals and instruction are available; con- 
tact John Eckhart, Stratton Mountain Tour- 
ing Center, (802) 297-1880 or 297-2200. 
Open Thanksgiving through Easter. 
SUGARBUSH VALLEY, SUGARBUSH 
NORTH, Warren. Vertical descent: 2600 
feet. Exposures: NE, E, SE. Lifts: 3-passen- 
ger gondola, 1 triple chair, 9 dbl. chairs, 2 
pomas, 1 T-bar. Trails and slopes: 73 trails 
and slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (covering 10 
of 14 lift areas). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Adults $21, Jrs. (13-16) $18, children (12 and 
under) $16. Lodging capacity: more than 
5000 in the vicinity. Accommodations on the 
mountain. Driving time from Boston: 3% 
hours. Telephone: (802) 583-2381. Toll-free 
for lodging (800) 451-5030. 

You may ski both mountains on the same 
lift ticket, and the “Sugarpass,” an all-in- 
clusive ski package, is available for $449. 
Shuttle buses connect the two areas. As the 
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avant-garde of the avant-garde of skiing, 
Sugarbush offers much more than super ski- 
ing by Eastern (or anyone's) standards. It 
also offers all the usual amenities, including 
Nastar, a complete sports center, and the 
Sugarbush Workshop in Centered Skiing, a 
combination of the Eastern martial arts and 
mental images, geated to improve skiing for 
the intermediate and expert. There will be six 
sessions this winter limited to 20 per group. 
The price for this is $350, which includes 
video-taping, three to five instructors per 
group of 20, and lunches. Open November 
through May. 

SUICIDE SIX, Woodstock. Vertical de- 
scent: 600 feet. Exposure: E. Lifts: 2 dbl. 
chair, 1 J-bar. Trails and slopes: 18. Snow- 
making: Yes (over 65 percent of the moun- 
tain). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Week- 
ends adults all lifts $13.50, Jrs. (14 and un- 
der) $11. Weekdays $10 and $8.50. Lodging 
capacity: 600. Driving time from Boston: 3 
hours. Telephone: (802) 457-1666. For lodg- 
ing: (802) 457-1100. Snow reports (802) 457- 
1622. 

Use of the J-bar at the beginner area is 
free. The Woodstock Inn offers package 
plans including the three-day sports plan 
(two nights’ lodging, breakfast and dinner, 
cocktails, downhill tickets or touring-equip- 
ment rentals). There’s nightlife in town, or 
take a horse-drawn sleigh to the top of old 
Mt. Tom (now permanently closed to ski- 
ing) any evening. The Woodstock Ski Tour- 
ing Center offers some 47 miles of marked 
and mapped trails. Another sports dimen- 
sion at Woodstock is platform tennis. Open 
December through April. 0 





WHEN 9 OUT OF 10 SKIERS AGREE, 
IT’S PEAK PERFORMANCE! 


Waterville Valley, nestled in the famous White Mountains, 
is New Hampshire's premier resort! Called “A White 
Mountain Shangri-la” by SAIING Magazine and “An absolute 
gem” by SKI Magazine! A small, quaint self-contained 
village with big mountain skiing, delightful ski touring, and 
the best ski vacations anywhere! Proof? 


HERE’S WHAT SKI VACATIONERS SAY ABOUT 
WATERVILLE VALLEY!* 
¢ 98.7% say they had a good time! 
¢ 90.8% say their vacation was a good value! 
¢ 89.2% say they intend to return! 


* Based on 4 winters of guest surveys 
(2,178 distributed, 31% response rate). 


For a full color “Guide to Great Waterville Valley Ski Vacations,” 
CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-258-8988 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 1-800-552-4767 


or write: Box P , Waterville Valley, N.H. 03223 


For snow reports, call toll-free 1-800-258-8983 
From New Hampshire, call 1-800-552-0388 


NOW OPEN 


Waterville Valley 





New heights for touring 


by L. Dana Gatlin 


T he way I remember it, I was pick- 

ing myself up out of a mogul 

field, telling my shaky legs to 
steady down, when I saw my first tele- 
mark turn. 

I had managed about three hours of 
sleep in the previous 24, having under- 
gone a night-long pilgrimage from 

‘ Boston to Jackson Hole, Wyoming. It 
was my first run of the trip. I was 
sucking all the high-altitude air I could 
get while trying to figure out a prudent 
line through the bumps. 

I finally shoved off and midway 
down, wondering whether I’d stum- 
bled onto a steeper trail than I’d in- 
tended, I decided to test the water- 
proofing on my bib pants. As I dug 
myself out, a guy with a mustache as 
long as his skis careered around me. He 
was wearing knickers, a stocking-cap 
ski hat, and a small day pack — de 
rigueur for the well-dressed cross- 
country skier. Sure enough, he was on 
edgeless cross-country skis. 

My first thought was that if | had 
wandered onto the wrong trail, this 
dude must really be in trouble. But there 
he was, making serpentine arcs through 
the bumps, one skinny ski in front of 
the other, knees fully and gracefully 
bent, hands out to the side like a tight- 
rope walker with ski poles. 

“That's incredible!’’ I said to myself. 
What's more, other people on light 
Nordic skis and three-pin bindings were 
right behind him. By the end of the 
week, I hardly looked twice when some 
yodeling eccentric came barreling down 
the mountain on cross-country skis. 
They were everywhere. It was obvious- 
ly the latest fad among the local hot 
shots. 

That was in the winter of 1978. The 
following year, in researching an article 
on back-country ski touring in the high 
mountains of the West, I found one 
guide after another talking about 
“downhill on cross-country’ gear. 
Good skiers from many parts were itch- 
ing to trek into the high country, not 
just for the scenic splendor, but to find 
untracked powder bowls. Downhill had 
become one of the main events of multi- 
day cross-country tours. 

Sparked partly by the craze to ski 
powder, partly by a search for new chal- 
leges on the part of an increasingly 
skilled skiing population, “downhill on 
cross-country” now has the suspicious 
look of a fad about to be commercial- 
ized. 

The new name being thrown around 
is ‘“Nor-pine.’’ A contraction of 
“Nordic” and “alpine,” it means 


“downhill on cross-country” and is the 
kind of buzz word that makes it easier 
to market new lines of ski equipment. 
This year, you'll see more cross- 
country skis with metal edges than ever. 
They are coming in wider widths too, 
some with noticeable sidecut. Sidecut 
makes a ski easier to turn — as in tele- 
mark or parallel christie. It is not suita- 
ble for skis used in prepared tracks. 
Although Nor-pine (the word does 
not turn me on, but it’s easier to type 
than ‘downhill on cross-country’’) 
primarily has grown out of the move- 
ment to ski the back country, it is grow- 
ing fast as a lift-serviced pastime at ski 
areas. It has also given new stimulus to 
the making of lace-up, square-toed ski 
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boots, which look suspiciously like 
those of the 1940’s and early ‘50s. These 
give good support and will fit 75mm. 
bindings, still the standard preferred by 
back-country and Nor-pine skiers. 
What this new-old breed of skier 
wants is stability on light skis, using 
three-pin, free-heel bindings and soft 
boots. The combination allows a skilled 
skier to go almost anywhere his or her 
skis can — up, around, through, and, 
best of all, down. In other words, Nor- 
pine is blurring the segregation between 
alpine and Nordic that rigid plastic 
boots and step-in bindings imposed 
almost 20 years ago. (I can remember 
unhitching my cable bindings and 
climbing on an old pair of wooden skis.) 


8 Ee 





The free heel in a cross-country bind- 
ing, of course, is one factor that makes 
downhill on Nordic tricky, in fact 
downright tough. The other big chal- 
lenge is turning or holding an edge on a 
ski that has no metal-one, which cross- 
country skis usyally do not. 

So now we see not only more touring 
skis with metal edges, but various 
devices that will help hold your heel in 
place when you're not lifting it to 
“kick” or climb. Some of the newer 
ridged heel plate-and-boot systems 
don’t seem to worry back-country 
guides as much as did earlier wedge-like 
devices that secured the heel on down- 
hills. However, a number of guides have 
told me this is a critical safety con- 
sideration for anyone going into unpa- 
trolled back country. Such systems 
should be explored with experienced 
Nordic skiers in a good ski shop. 

The best skiers, however, don’t really 
need heel-securing devices in soft-pack 
and powder, to which Nor-pine skiing 
is best suited. They just float those light 
ski tips down a fall line using parallel 
christies that almost seem a throwback 
to the old Arlberg counter-rotation 
technique. Or they do the telemark. 

Named for the Telemark region of 
Norway, where it is thought to have 
originated, this was the turn people 
used almost a century ago to maneuver 
those old 11-foot wooden skis. Pictures 
often show a tophatted gentleman drag- 


ging one long ski pole like a canoe pad- 
dle. 

When executed properly, the tele- 
mark is one of the most graceful of ski 
turns and a thing of beauty to observe. 
Basically, it requires the ski on the out- 
side of the turn to be advanced con- 
siderably ahead of the downhill ski and 
pointed slightly in the direction of the 
turn (thus making a kind of wedge). At 
the same time it is edged. The trailing 
ski becomes a sort of. stablilizer. The 
turn demands a great sense of balance 
dnd a lot of practice. Patience and resili- 
ence after repeated face plants appar- 
ently also help. 

Now the Nor-pine movement has 
come East. Stowe, Killington, and Pico 
were some of the first Eastern areas to 
see people on cross-country skis buy- 
ing lift tickets, a couple years ago. Last 
year, with natural snow again hard to 
come by, even more Nordic skiers came 
to the machine-made snow of the 
Alpine slopes. This season, there are 
signs the sport could explode. At least, 
that’s what all those people marketing 
new Nor-pine gear say. 

You don’t have to be an expert skier 
to do it, but it helps. And you don’t 
need a chairlift and a packed slope. In 
fact, some Nor-pine skiers prefer un- 
packed. One ski-touring center with a 
good hike to a respected downhill slope 
is Windblown in New Ipswich, NH. 

Continued on page 22 
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Mt. Ascutney Ski Area 
Route 44 * Brownsville, Vt. 05037 
(802) 484-7711 
“THE TOTAL SKI EXPERIENCE 
—UNCROWDED, UNSPOILED, 
UNMATCHED” 

Under New Management 

Featuring 

e “The Side Step,’ a pub 

¢ Conveniences such as a 
ski shop, ski 


ateteria 


nursery 

el arere)| 
Ask about our PSP — a lifetime 
pass to Mount Ascutney with re- 
demption & lift ticket privileges 
at other areas. 


mela aalelacmeialielaaarialelamea@elain la 
our Marketing 
617) 935-3968 
PLAN YOUR SKI 
EXPERIENCE TODAY! 


Department 





Ski better this 
year. 


ge for a rollerskating cl 

advertise skiing isn't it? Not 
@ally, you see rollerskating and 
Skiing have a very important 
thing in common. They both use 
the same muscles the same way. 
That makes rollerskating thes 
best tune up exercise for alpine | 
skiing. Head to Spinoff before 
the slopes this year, you'll see 
and fee/ the difference. 


SDINOFF 


New England's finest skiers 
started here. 
ipswich Street 


kate first. Ski better. 


“aes 
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WILDCAT 


COME FOR THE 
SKIING eee 


STAY FOR THE FUN 


Experience some of the most spec- 
tacular skiing in the east. With a base 
at 2,000 feet, 2,100 foot vertical and 
miles of groomed trails from beginner to 
expert. Top-to- bottom snowmaking! 


Skiing and alpine scenery are only par 
of the excitement at Wildcat. You'll 
want to join in some of the superb 
Mount Washingion Valley apres- 
ski. Dine on exquisite cuisine. . . 
Dance to disco or live bands. . . 
Browse through fine shops... . 
Choose an inn, motel or 
acondominium. . . 

Unwind in heated pools 
or saunas. 


We're affordable too. Especially with 
our Supersaver Vacation Packages. Like 
The Great Escape... . two days of mid- 
week skiing plus one night's lodging. . . 
$36, p.p.d.o., or ski 3-day Weekend/2 


nights’ lodging (MAP) only $104.75 p.p.d.o. 


Remember Wednesday's TOOFER—2 
ski for the price of 1. 


, Find your winter pleasure at Wildcat. 
Come for the skiing. . . you'll stay for the 
fun. For Instant Reservations call 
Nora at (603) 466-3326 or Toll Free 
800 - 225-2550 (in Massachusetts 
800 - 272-2550) and ask for 
Wildcat Package Plan. 


Snowphones: 

(N.E. & N.Y): 1-800-258-8902 

(New Hampshire) 1-800-552-8952 
Join us for special Demo Days 
Weekend this December 5 & 6. , . 


=-.288 FA P40 |. \ Please send your free Vacation Planner Kit to: 


Natee ° 


MOUNTAIN 
Route 16 
Mount Washington Valley 
Jackson, NH 03846 
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NE touring 


Continued from page 21 

And the Jackson (NH) Ski Touring 
Foundation has long taught “down- 
hill’ as part of cross-country instruc- 
tion. In New Hampshire, Attitash, 
Bretton Woods, Dartmouth, King Pine, 
Loon, and Waterville Valley allow Nor- 
pine. 

In Vermont, the Nordic Inn (and 
touring center) now conducts a Nor- 
pine instruction program at Bromley. 
Prospect Mountain is concentrating on 
Nor-pine, as are some touring centers. 
Bolton Valley has a new program as do 
these Vermont areas: Mad River Glen, 
Middlebury, Mount Snow, Stratton 
(telemark only), Stowe, Sugarbush, 
Suicide Six, and Timber Ridge. 

In Massachusetts, Brodie, Mount 
Tom, and Ward Hill welcome Nordic 
skiers on their slopes. And in Maine, 
Mount Abram and Sunday River are 
Nor-pine areas. O 


NE touring areas 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BRODIE MOUNTAIN has 10 km. of trails 
through hardwood forest, with panoramic 
views and 500 acres of open field and mead- 
ows. 
Area-use fee: $5. Rentals: $10. Instruction: 
$8. Trail system: 10 km. marked and 
groomed. Lodging: nearby. Contact: Brodie 
Mountain Touring Center, New Ashford, 
Mass. 01237, (413) 443-4752. 
BUTTERNUT BASIN. Area-use fee: $2 
Rentals: $8. Instruction: $6 group, $12 pri- 
vate. Trail system: 7 km. groomed and main- 
tained. Contact: Butternut Basin, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. 01230, (413) 528-0610. 
CUMMINGTON FARM. Although the 
farthest from Boston of all those listed here, 
this area is worth the two-to-two-and-a-half- 
hour drive. The center is on a 700-acre farm 
at a snow-gathering elevation, and is the 
largest and most complete in southern New 
England. Delicious, plentiful, home-cooked 
food is served on the premises, and cabins 
with wood-burning stoves are available. 
Also, PSIA ski school winter camping avail- 
able. A 3-km. trail is under lights Tues. thru 
Sat. 
Area-use Fee: $4.50 adults, $2.50 children. 
Rentals: $8.50. Instruction: $7 group, $14 
private. Trail system: 42 km. groomed and 
marked. Lodging: $35 including two meals, 
nightskiing and a one-day ski pass. Con- 
tact: David Alvord, Cummington Farm Ski 
Touring Center, 5 South Rd., Cummington, 
Mass. 01026, (413) 634-2111. 
LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE provides ren- 
tals, guides, and instruction for skiers who 
want tours of Lincoln conservation land, in- 
cluding jaunts by Walden Pond and the 
DeCordova Museum. There's a full-service 
pro shop. 
Area-use fee: «one. Rentals: $5 weekends, 
$4 mid-week (half day). Instruction and half- 
day guide service: $5 to $8.50. Trail system: 
16 km. marked. Lodging: nearby, but a day 
area.. Contact: Mike Farny, Lincoln Guide 
Service, Box 100, Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, Mass. 
01773, (617) 259-9204. 

Continued on page 26 





“Maine invites you 
to the mountains 


There’s a Maine mountain — just for you 


The big ones like Saddleback, Squaw, and Sunday River are ripe for 
discovery. And there’s something for everyone. World class resorts like 
Sugarloaf/USA. Picture perfect Lost Valley and Camden Snow Bowl. And 
Mt. Abram, Pleasant Mountain, and Evergreen Valley, great mountains 
by any standards. 

Maine mountains are easy to get to. Crowds are small, so are the 
prices. Extensive snowmaking systems back up Mother Nature, offering 
virtually unlimited skiing. 

Discover your own big mountain gem. The average vertical drop: over 
1600 feet. 


Put a Maine mountain in your winter 


ata AON RE TE NN ATT EE SY SRY SN NG RA RS CN RE NENA SON! ARE NR mY I 
| want to take on a Maine mountain. Send the Maine ski vacation planning brochure. 
Name eR ed a cv, OO 3” EINE Sea CE ONS) ER SIE 
Address 
City 
State Fit RS DEE EEE ZIP 


Maine Publicity Bureau ¢ 97 Winthrop St. « Hallowell, Maine 04347 


















SKIS 


All our performance 
skis are pre-waxed 
when you pick them 
up! Plus we will give 
you two additional 
Free Hot Waxes! 


Total Value 
$15.00— Yours Free! 


SWEATERS, PANTS & 
SHIRTS from Our New 


Sportwear Dept. by 


¢ E.S. Deans ¢ Buccaneer 
e Gant ¢ Sero ® Sienna ¢ Boston Traders 








A by 
| ¢ Gerry 
\ © Trailwise 
¢ P.D. Neslin 
¢ Woolrich 
¢ Mother Karen’s 





Boot Guarantee 


The Ski Market guarantees the fit 
of your ski boots. If you are not 
pleased, bring them hack and we 
will adjust the fit 









The largest 


selection of 


CB SPORTS. 
in New England 


Ski Fashions by 


) @ Alpine Design 
e CB Sports 
* Head 
© White Stag 
¢ Cevas ® Kombi 
e Hotfingers ¢ Lido 


. Allen A ® Mountain Goat ¢ Fera 
e Maser ® Tyrolia ¢ White Mtn. Down 


¢ Gordini «G & H ¢ Steffner 
© Meister ¢ Obermeyer ¢ Odlo 


oN ‘COMPLETE 
r\ CHILDREN’S 
) DEPT. 


with the largest selection of 
Toddlers’ and Juniors’ Skiwear 
in New York — sizes 2-20 


including e CB Sports 





e Rocky by G & H ® Meister 
e J.C. Killy ¢ Allen A 
¢ White Mtn. Down ¢ Kombi 


Jr. Boot Guarantee 

The Ski Market guarantees to buy back 
your children’s boots for 50% of the 
original price* which means you can 
replace their equipment as they grow 


without spending a lot of extra money. 


*Boots must have been purchased from Th, 
Ski Market. 








BOSTON 860 Commonwealth Avenue (opposite B.U.) 731-6100 *° BRAINTREE 5 Corners (128 to Exit 
68) 848-3733 * BURLINGTON Cross Roads Shopping Center (128 to Exit 41S) 272-2222 * DANVERS 
Endicott Plaza (128 to Exit 24) 777-3344 * Open 10-9 Monday through Friday; 10-6 Saturday Mastercard /Visa/ American 
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BEST PRICES TOO! 
LOOK AT THESE PACKAGES! 


ROSSIGNOL 
PACKAGE 


Rossignol Sunbird Skis $175. 00 

Salomon 222 Bindings 
(with brakes) 69.95 
Kerma Poles 25.00 
Mounting 10.00 
Sugg. List Price $279.95 


174" 


You Save $105.00! 


JR. 
PACKAGE 


Reg. 
Rossignol Nor Am Skis $68.00 
Tyrolia 60 Bindings 
- (with brakes) 60.00 
Barrecrafter Poles 12.00 
Mounting _10.00 


Sugg. List Price $150.00 


‘89% 


You Save $60.00! 












KASTLE 
PACKAGE 


Kastle Mid Pro Skis 

Tyrolia 160 Bindings 
(with brakes) 78.00 

Gipron Poles 25.00 


Reg. 
$200.00 


Mounting 10.00 
$313.00 


194% 


You Save $118.00! 


KARHU X-C 


Sugg. List Price 





PACKAGE |. 


Karhu KM 80 Waxless Skis wees ro 
Nortalia #102 75mm Boots 39.50 
Dovre 75mm 3-pin Bindings 13.00 
Swix Liljedah| Fiberglass Poles 16.50 
Mounting 5.00 


Sugg. List Price $156.00 


$0188 
You oa || 


Many Other Packages 
To Choose From 





K-2 
PACKAGE 


Reg. 

K-2 SR 22 Skis $185.00 
Salomon 626 Bindings 

(with brakes) 99.95 


SR 22 Poles 23.00 


Mounting 10.00 


$317.95 


Sugg. List Price 


Pit oa 


You Save $64.07! 


CAR RACK } 
FORJUST ! 


71,00 


With this coupon and the pur- 
chase of any: ski package adver- 
tised in this ad, you get an 
“Action” Car Rack for just $1.00. 1 


Offer expires December |, 1981 
SAS ee Ee ea 


COLLEGE NIGHT PAJAMA PARTY 


Thursday, Nov. 19 -8:30-MIDNIGHT | 


1 5 % Off Everything In The Store! 


BOSTON STORE ONLY 
860 Commonwealth Avenue (opposite B.U.) 


Free Gifts 


Must Show Current College I.D. For Discount : 
Prizes For Best P.J.’s 
Nothing held back — Yes, it includes all sale items Every Item/Every Brand 


College Discount Coupons Not Valid Tonight 


“The Ski Market 


BOSTON 860 Commonwealth Avenue (opposite B.U.)‘731-6100 * BRAINTREE 5 Corners (128 to Exit | 
68) 848-3733 * BURLINGTON Cross Roads Shopping Cefter (128 to Exit 41S) 272-2222 * DANVERS 
Endicott Plaza (128 to Exit 24) 777-3344 * Open 10-9 Monday through Friday; 10-6 Saturday 
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NORTHFIELD MOUNTAIN. This touring 
center is now suited for beginners as well as 
intermediate and advanced skiers. The trail 
system is part of the National Recreational 
Trail System and extends over portions of 
2000 acres of woodland. Grill food is avail- 
able on weekends and holidays, but take 
your lunch on weekdays. 

Area-use fee: weekends $4 adults, $2 chil- 
dren, $3 seniors. Weekdays $3 adults and se- 
niors, $1 kids. Rentals: weekends $7 adults, 
$3 children. Weekdays $6 and $3. 
Instruction: $5 group. Trail system: 40 km. 
maintained. Lodging: nearby. Contact: 


George Brosky, Northfield Mountain Tour- 
ing Center, RR 1, Box 377, Northfield, Mass. 
01360, (413) 659-3713 or 659-3714. 
WACHUSETT MOUNTAIN. See listing in 
downhill-skiing category. 

WESTON SKI TRACK is a nearby spot on 
which beginners can learn and experts can 
practice during the week. On the MDC Leo J. 
Martin Golf Course, just off Rte. 128, Wes- 
ton, there’s daily and nightly skiing (except 
Sunday night), instruction, guided-day trips 
to other New England areas, and take-away 
rentals. There will be a 10 km: race featuring 
Olympic skiers on January 6 in the evening. 


“ Area-use fee: Weekends $2.50, weekdays $2. 


Rentals: $4. Instruction: $4. Children, fam- 
ily, senior-citizen, and group rates available. 
Trail system: 15 km. tracked. Lodging: day 








Attita 


in the 
White Mtns. of New Hamp 


NOW WITH 
SNOWMAKING | 


TOPTO BOTTOM — 
15 OF 20 TRAILS 


nies ~-@ Limited lift ie 


~~ @ Mountainside Sas 
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area only. Contact: Larry Smith, Weston Ski 
Track, Box 426, Park Rd., Weston, Mass. 
02193, (617) 894-4903 or Lincoln Guide 
Service, (617) 259-9204. 


MAINE 
ACADIA NATIONAL PARK. Free skiing 
over 30 miles of unplowed summertime 
carriage paths within earshot and sometimes 
view of the Maine coastal waters. Free 
camping at Blackwood campground on the 
island, and other accommodations in Bar 
Harbor. 
Contact: Superintendent, Acadia National 
Park, Rte. 1, Box 1, Bar Harbor, Maine 
04609, (207) 288-3338. 
AKERS SKI. Woodland touring trails are 
protected from wind and sun and hold the 
snow at this exclusively Nordic ski center. A 
warming and waxing room at the shop and a 
trail shelter for lunch breaks or rests provide 
the necessary amenities. 
Area-use fee: $3 day, $12 season. Rentals: 
$6. Instruction: by arrangement only. Trail 
system: 10 km. tracked, 20 km. maintained, 
40 km. marked. Lodging: within 15 miles. 
Contact: Leon Akers, Andover, Maine 
04216, (207) 392-4582. 
CARRABASSETT VALLEY. Extensive 
tracked-trail network plus unlimited wilder- 
ness skiing. Wide, flat logging roads and an 
old railroad bed are reassuring terrain for the 
novice; steep ascents challenge the ski 
mountaineer. Large, new solar- and wood- 
heated center with kitchen serves home- 
made food daily. Sundeck and barbecue pro- 
vide added warmth and sustenance. Also has 
a hockey rink; daily skating fee is $2.50. 
Area-use fee: $3.50. Rentals: $7. Instruc- 
tion: $3.50 group, $10 private. Trail system: 
100 km. marked, maintained, tracked, 32 
km. wilderness. Lodging: 20 inns and lodges 
nearby. Contact: Carrabassett Touring 
Center, Box 518, Carrabassett Valley, Maine 
04947, (207) 237-2205. 
LITTLE LYFORD POND. The camps in this 
area are accessible only by plane or skis, 
being six miles from the nearest road. Three- 
to-seven-day cross-country-ski vacations are 
available for up to 15 people. Guest cabins, 
main ‘dining lodge, and cedar sauna round 
out the indoor facilities. Last year, the cost 
was $50 per day including meals. The price 
may change, so confirm Tefore reserving. 
Contact: Joel Frantzman, Box 688, Brown- 


ville, Maine 04414 (allow two weeks for the 


mail), (207) 695-2821. 
OVERLAND ROLLS. Guided tours 
originate at the foot of the White Mountains, 
on the rocky coast in Camden, and with a 
fly-in to the Gulf Hagas wilderness. Accom- 
modations range from country inns’ to 
wilderness cabins. Weekend, five-day, and 
custom tours, last year cost from $90 to $400. 
The organization was unavailable at: press 
time to confirm information for this season. 
Contact: William Calvert or Ralph Erenzo, 
Overland Rolls, One Center St., Brunswick, 
Maine 04011, (207) 725-5119. 
SADDLEBACK. See listing in downhill-ski- 
ing category. 
SQUAW MT. AT MOOSEHEAD. See list- 
ing in downhill-skiing category. 
SUNDAY RIVER INN. The trail system is 
accommodating of all skiers (and free to all 
guests of the Inn); the lodge, accommodat- 
ing of all families. Sunday River downhill 
area is one mile away. 
Area-use -fee: $3, $8 family non-guests. 
Continued on page 28 





Sugarloaf/ USA. 


a 


ou Slice it, 
its One Sweet Vacation. 


° Ski to the lifts in the morning and back to your 
Skiing At condominium or hotel at night. Eight fine restaurants from 
pizza to gourmet, pubs with live 
Your Doorstep... entertainment, and a multitude of shops. 
12 lifts, including our 9,000’ gondola, serving 44 trails, 
On One Big.....: 36 miles of terrain (30% novice, 40% intermediate 
and 30% expert). Enjoy the exhilarating thrill of 
Mountain... above ‘erline skiing. And the gentle security of 


novice trails that take you right to ux v.ilage. Sugarluaf'USA has it all! 
Mother Nature does her part and usually 
Where it Snows delivers about 14 feet of snow each year. But 
i we don’t like to leave anything to chance. So 
Every a ight... that’s why 45% of our terrain is also covered by 
man-made snow. One way or the other, it snows every night, so your vacation 
is virtually guaranteed. 


From our Ski 
And Something sc:::i vic is 

wide variety of 
For Everyone... scogsams for kids 
and adults, to the SugarShack child care facility, we’ ve 
got what you want. Nastar Week, Jan. 17-22, is a 
competition program for all skiers. White, White 
World Week, Jan. 22-30, is our annual winter carnival. 
Ski Focus Week, Jan. 31-Feb. 5, is an accelerated 
learning week for skiers of all abilities. The action is 
here! And it’s happening now! 


Just dial 207-237-2861 for OneCall Reservations. Or, if you'd like to learn more, cut 
out this coupon and send it to us: Sugarloaf/USA, Carrabassett Valley, Kingfield, ME 04947 


Name Street oe re everything 
rice: eh cal: ae ADEE Boatiusa 


' 
' 
| 
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Rentals: $7 day, $4. if-day. Instruc- 
tion: $5 group, $15 private. Trail system: 25 
km. maintained, 40 km. marked. Access to 
Hurricane Island Outward Bound’s winter 
ski route. Lodging: $18.50 sleeping-bag 
dorm, two meals included, $27 MAP. 
Contact: Steve Wight, RFD2, Box 1688, 
Bethel, Maine 04217, (207) 824-2410. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 
Meals and accommodations are available at 
Pinkham Notch Camp during the winter. 
The area is surrounded by miles of marked 


but ungroomed trails winding around the 
slopes of Mt. Washington. The terrain is 
intermediate to expert. Two other AMC huts 
are open on. caretaker basis, meaning you 
take in (and out again, of course) what you 
use. These are located at Carter Notch and 
Zealand Falls and are available for $5 week- 
days, and $7 weekends. Reservations recom- 
mended, no rentals available. The Pinkham 
camp is about eight miles from Jackson; 
trails link via the Avalanche Brook Trail. 
Contact: Appalachian Mountain Club, Pink- 
ham Notch Camp, Gorham, NH 03581,(603) 
466-2727. 

BALSAMS/WILDERNESS. See listings in 
downhill-skiing category. 

BRETTON WOODS. This area is nestled in 
the foothills of the White Mountains at a 
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downhill/cross-country area; guided tours 
and overnight shelters are available by ar- 
rangement. It serves as an excellent base 
camp for tours into Zealand Notch or up Mt. 
Washington (not for novices). 

Area-use fee: Adults $5, Jrs. $4. Rentals: 
$10. Instruction: Adults $9, Jrs. $7. Trail 
system: more than 100 km. marked, 84 km. 
maintained. Lodging: on the premises. Con- 
tact: Bretton Woods Touring Center, Bret- 
ton Woods, NH 03575, (603) 278-5000. 
CHARMINGFARE. Sixteen kilometers of 
maintained trails flow over 600 acres adjoin- 
ing a golf course. Nice for beginner skiers. 
The clubhouse is open on weekends for 
warmth and snacks. The area is closed on 
Monday. 

Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $7. Instruction: $5 
group, $12 private. Trail system: 16 km. 
Lodging: nearby. Contact: Charmingfare Ski 
Touring Center, Box 146, Candia, NH 
03034, (603) 483-2307. 

MT. CRANMORE SKIMOBILE. See list- 
ing in downhill-skiing category. 
DEXTER’S INN. The latest word is that this 
country inn will open December 26. Six inn 
accommodations are available just two hours 
from Boston off I-89. The area is best suited 
for intermediate skiers. 

Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $7, Instruction: 
available. Trail system: 18 km. maintained. 
Lodging: $33 to $41 MAP. Contact: Dex- 
ter’s Inn, Box G, Sunapee, NH 03782, (603) 
763-5571. : 
EASTMAN. Trail fees are included in yearly 
membership, but day tourers are welcome. 
The area seems to appreciate good tracks, 
and there’s a clubhouse, food, and drink. 
Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $7. Instruction: $5 
group, $11 private. Trail system: 30 km. 
maintained. Lodging: nearby. Contact: East- 
man ‘Ski Touring Center, Box 53, Grant- 
ham, NH 03753, (603) 863-4500. 
FRANCONIA INN. This old, rambling 
country inn provides a pleasant place to stay, 
and makes it possible for intermediate skiers 
to tour from inn to inn on a linking trail sys- 
tem. Beginner skiers will find easy flat ter- 
rain a short walk from the inn. Stay for din- 
ner. 

Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $8. Instruction: $5 
group, $8 private. Trail system: 60 km. 
maintained. Lodging: $36 to $48 EP; MAP 
available. Contact: Franconia Inn, Rte: 116, 
Franconia, NH 03580, (603) 823-5542. 
GUNSTOCK. See listing in downhill-skiing 
category. 

JACKSON SKI TOURING FOUNDA- 
TION. Ten years ago the Jackson commun- 
ity established a non-profit organization 
with the express purpose of supporting ski- 
ing. Trails are maintained by, the foundation 
over private land and national forest. There 
is golf-course terrain suitable for a novice 
skier, but much of the area requires skill. 
AMC Hut System connects with Jackson 
trails for a ski-mountaineering holiday. The 
backside of Wildcat is yet another challenge 
for the experienced skier. This year special 
five-day tickets will be honored at Water- 
ville Valley, Bretton Woods, Sunday River 
Inn, and the Balsams. Jack Frost Shop (JFS) 
sells and rents equipment and provides in- 
struction. ' 

Area-use fee: $4. Rentals: $8 day, $11 two 
days. Instruction: $7.50 group, $15 private. 
Trail system: 140 km. maintained, 70 of 
which are groomed continuously. Snow- 
making starts up Thanksgiving weekend. 
Lodging: Inns directly on trails. Contact: 





Phaneuf /Gurdziel 


Trying — an 


Jackson Ski Touring Foundation, Box 216 
BP, Jackson, NH 03846, (603) 383-9355. 

THE LEDGES FARM. This is a real farm; 
the beef that’s served on the table is raised in 


failing — the telemark 


tions are available. The area specializes in 
groups of 25 to 100. Live entertainment on 
weekends. 

Area-use fee: $2.50. Rentals: $6.50. Instruc- 


Grantham, NH 03753, (603) 863-1002. 
LOON MOUNTAIN. See listing in down- 
hill-skiing category. 

MOOSE MOUNTAIN LODGE. It’s ‘‘top o’ 


the fields that you tour. The farmhouse sits 
on top of a 1500-foot mountain, 110 miles 
from Boston. Trails are easy or challenging. 
Motel, lodge, or bunkhouse accommoda- 


tion: $4 to $6 group, $10 private. Trail sys- 
tem: 50 km. maintained and marked. 
Lodging: on premises from $7 to $22. 
Contact: Buck Martin, The @ Ledges Farm, 


the mountain” rather than ‘‘the mornin’ ” at 
this family-run lodge just north of Hanover. 
Trails are skied-in, rather than machine- 

Continued on page 30 








ORGANIZE A GROUP OF 20 & GO FOR FREE!! 
~ Complete Ski Weekend At 
SMUGGLER S NOTCH, VT 
*105 


y weeKenad 


®@ Transportation via luxury motorcoach 
emit? lilt Mecoleleliale Mlamel-10h mri lelel-t lel) 
condos 
Unlimited Use of Lifts 
Beginners Ski Orientation 
Plus Many Extras 


Aspen 


$ 
75 elim el-1e-lelamelel lel (-Melere ier: lales 


5 DAYS - SUNDAY - FRIDAY 
COMPLETE KITCHEN FACILITIES 


S Wreeat . 
56 elim ole lelamelel ie] (-Meloeltlel:[aleny 


ide. @2 nights lodging 

@ 2 breakfasts 

@ 1 dinner 

®@ New Year's Package 
Dec. 30-Jan. 3 

$249 per person complete 

@ 'wo Restaurants and lounge with live 

entertainment on premises 


Full Week from oy 4: Mevelanie)(ei(e 


@ Round trip air & transfers 

LM mmalielale Merete liale Mi lamel-11b ¢-Motelale ley.) 
© 6 day lift pass good at 4 mountains 
@ short walk to lifts 

@ plus many extras 


@ Jacuzzis & Steam Baths in every deluxe 
unit 


@ Free shuttle to Sugarloaf Mountain 


Sf, 207-237-2801 


Target Sport Tours 


A Halomar Company 


Call us for information on these two trips or find out about 
our other weekend packages at Killington. Sugarbush 
Mount Snow & Waterville Valley 


1238 Boylston St 
Chestnut Hill MA 02167 
(617) 232-4900 

(800) 225-9116 (outside MA 
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The Boston Phoenix is making 
Classified advertising better for 
you. We guarantee that if your 
ad in the For Sale, Apartments 
for Rent, Roommates or many 
other categories doesn’t work 
after you've bought it in ad- 
vance for two cansecutive 
weeks ... we will keep running 
it FREE. Not just for one more 
week, but until it works. All you 
have to do is call and tell us to 
rerun your ad. The guarantee 
applies to any non-commercial 
ad for a single transaction. Now 
THAT's a guarantee. FREE until 
it works. THE Guarantee. 


The Guaranteed 
Phone In 
Classified 
Service From 


Pheenix 
call 2671234 
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maintained, and are open only to overnight 
guests. Most of the terrain is very hilly and 
best-suited to intermediate skiers. You won't 
want to miss a meal; the atmosphere is con- 
genial. 

Area-use fee: free, open to guests only. Jn- 
struction: informal. Trail system: 40 km. un- 
packed, with access to the Appalachian Trail. 
Lodging: $35 to $42 AP. Contact: The 
Shumways, Moose Mountain Lodge, Etna, 
NH 03750, (603) 643-3529. 

NORSK. This touring center is located close 
to Sunapee and the King Ridge Alpine area. 
Luncheon tours to local inns add some dis- 
tance and more challenge. There are also spe- 
cial moonlight and sauna tours. 

Area-use fee: $3 weekdays, $4 week- 
ends/holidays, $2 children (12 and under). 
Rentals: $6 adults and $4 kids weekdays, $8 
and $5 weekends. Instruction: $6 group, 
$4.50 children. Trail system: 20 miles 
groomed. Lodging: 40 beds at ski center, 
more nearby. Package plans available. Con- 
tact: John Schlosser, Norsk Ski Touring 
Center, Rte. 11, New London, NH 03257, 
(603) 526-4685. For lodging, (603) 526-6040. 
TEMPLE MOUNTAIN. Variety is available 
at this downhill/cross-country area, where 
the ski lift provides access to the upper coun- 
try-trail network. Take a map because not 
everything is well marked. The area is just 60 
miles from Boston. 

Area-use fee: $5. Rentals: yes. Instruction: 
$3.50 group. Trail system: 10 km. main- 
tained, 50 km. marked. Lodging: nearby. 


Contact: Mike Beebe, Rte. 101, Peterbor- | 


ough, NH 03458, (603) 924-6949. 
WATERVILLE VALLEY. Complete accom- 
modations are available at this White Moun- 
tains resort village, with condominiums, res- 
taurants, and inns. The alpine slope is super; 
the touring facilities aren’t anything to scoff 
at. The area is hilly, and most of the terrain is 
best-suited for intermediate to advanced 
skiers. Beginners can experiment on the golf 
course behind the touring center and ven- 
ture out from there. Trails are professionally 
groomed and double tracked. 
Area-use fee: $5 adults, $3 children. Rent- 
als: $10 adults, $7 children. Instruction: $12 
group. Trail system: 55 km. maintained. 
Lodging: on the premises. Contact: Chuck 
Moeser, Waterville Valley Touring Center, 
Waterville Valley, NH 03223, (603) 236- 
8311 or (800) 258-8938. 
WINDBLOWN. Just north of the Massa- 
chusetts state line, via Rtes. 119 and 124 
from Boston. Early skiing available on 
limited snow. Fields offer flat terrain for 
beginners, and a. new sundeck offers relaxa- 
tion for all. With food on both ends and 
overnight accommodations available through 
Woodbound, this modest area has plenty to 
offer. The adventurous can ski directly onto 
the Wapack Trail that runs from Mt. Wat- 
atic to North Pack Monadnock. 
Area-use fee: $3.50 adults, $2.50 children 
(ages 8 through 16). Rentals: $10 adults, $8 
children, includes trail fee. Instruction: $5 
group. Trail system: 34 miles maintained, 20 
miles tracked. Lodging: warming hut at $4, 
BYO sleeping bag and food; or stay at Wood- 
bound Inn. Contact: Al Jenks, Windblown, 
New Ipswich, NH 03071, (603) 878-2869. 
Continued on page 32 
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PARTICIPATING TIMBERLAND DEALERS 


BOSTON 
Jordan Marsh — All Stores 
except Brockton, 
Lowell and Methuen 
George Davis Men's Shoes 
Hilton's Tent City 
Ski Market 
ANDOVER 
Feet First Inc 
ATTLEBORO 
Coughliin's Shoes 
Ryan & Soris Gob Shop 
Sillman’s Shoe Store 
BEVERLY 
Aicon's 
BROCKTON 
Taymor Shoes 
BURLINGTON 
American Eagle Outfitters 
CAMBRIDGE 
David's Famous Name Shoes 
Golden Temple 
J. August Co. Inc. 
CHELMSFORD 
The Shoe Box 
CHESTNUT HILL MALL 
Vanguard 
DANVERS 
Taymor Shoes 
FALMOUTH 
Issokson's 
HANOVER 
Hanton’s Men's Shoes 
Hyannis 
Puritan Clothing/Cape Cod 
LAWRENCE 
Daniel's Inc 
Kenner's 
LYNN 
L.B. Pennyworth's 
Mort's 
METHUEN 
Daher's Shoe Store 
MILFORD 
R-Way Shoes 
NATICK 
Taymor Shoes 
NEW BEDFORD 
Gendron's Shoes 
NORTH SHORE 
SHOPPING CENTER 
Vanguard 
NORWOOD 
Hanion’s Men's Shoes 
Mort's At Sandler Warehouse 
QUINCY 
Hanion's Men's Shoes 
ROCKPORT 
Real Beit 
SOUTH NORWOOD 
Boston Shoe Store Of Norwood 
SALEM 
Jerry's 
SOUTH SHORE PLAZA 


Vanguard 


WALTHAM 


Smith's Family Bootery 


WELLESLEY 
St. Moritz Sports 


WEST NEWTON 
The Barn 
WEST ROXBURY 


Hanion's Shoes 
WINTHROP 
Shu-Tique 
WOBURN 
Bond Shoe 
WORCESTER 
Capito! Shoe Factory Outlet 
Kangaroo Crossing 
New England Backpacker 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MANCHESTER 


Bee Bee Factory Outlet 
Mort's 





TIMBERLAND. 

THE WORK BOOTS THAT 
KEEP YOU A LOT WARMER, 
A LOT DRIER, 

AND $10.00 RICHER. 


If you spend a good part of your day in a pair of boots, consider the 
following: 

Timberland* boots are so well insulated, they help keep your feet warm 
in temperatures to well below zero. 

They're made of silicone or oil-impregnated, 
waterproof leathers, so they keep your feet warm and 
dry cven in the worst weather. 

And thanks to things like a soft, glove- -leather 
lining, cushioned innersole and molded outersole, 
they’re as comfortable at the end of a day as they are 
at the beginning. 

And now Timberland boots, which start at about 
$60.00, also come with one other feature you won't 
find on other men’s or women’s insulated i 
or waterproof/insulated boots: $10.00 off. 

Just bring any old pair of leather 
work boots into a participating Timberland 
dealer, trade in the boots, and the dealer will give 
you $10.00 off on a new pair of Timberland’s.* 

(Limit: one pair with cach trade-in. Offer 
expires 11/30/81.) 

But don’t just look at it as getting a 
better price on a pair of boots. Look at it as 
getting a better pair of boots. 

For additional consumer intorma- 
tion, call toll-free (800) 258-0855. 


*Boots must not be completely worn out or beyond repair 
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VERMONT 
BLUEBERRY HILL. Make your lodging 
reservations early, because this is“a’ busy 
spot. This year there’s a women’s day on 
January 9, and a ski marathon on February 6. 
A large touring center warms a goodly num- 
ber of day tourers. The people and the cook- 
ing are the highlights at Blueberry Hill, now 
celebrating its 12th year. 
Area-use fee: $6. Rentals: $9. Instruction: $5 
group, $11 private. Trail system: 40 km. 
maintained, 60 marked. Lodging: $56 at the 
inn, or nearby. Contact: Tony or Martha 
Clark, Blueberry Hill, Goshen, Vt. 05733, 
(802) 247-6735/6535. 
BOLTON VALLEY cross-country center of- 
fers complete rentals, lessons, guided ski 
tours, and Norpine skiing for $3 -per ride. 





Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: rates unavailable 
at press time. Instruction: rates unavailable 
at press time. Trail system: 55 miles, 
groomed and maintained. Contact: Bolton 
Valley, Bolton Valley, Vt. 05477, (802) 434- 
2131. 
BURKE MOUNTAIN. See listing in 
downhill-skiing category. 
CHURCHILL HOUSE. The Shonstroms run 
a family operation out of their 100-year-old 
country inn. Their trails connect with those 
eof Blueberry Hill and with the Middlebury 
College Breadloaf trails. Continental dishes, 
all homemade, entice skiers to spend the 
night. 
Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $9. Instruction: $5 
group, $10 private.’ Trail system: 15 km. 
maintained, 40 km. marked. Lodging: $40 to 
$50 MAP. Contact: Mike Shonstrom, 
Churchill House, RD 3, Brandon, Vt. 05733, 
(802) 247-3300. 
CRAFTSBURY COMMON. This was a 





PICO GIVES YOU 
ALOT OF WHITE 


We can't say it snows more on our 3,967 foot mountain 
than anywhere else — it just seems that way. We create a 
“snowfall” of our own covering 52 miles of terrain 
around and under six of our nine lifts. And our all-night 
groomers smooth manmade and nature's white bounty. 
The results? Exhilarating skiing on our four satelite peaks. 
Thirty trails and slopes of varying levels of challenge from 
beginner to expert. A breathtaking vertical drop of 1,967 
feet. Open slopes. Glorious glades. Spectacular views. . 
And after the whoosh...there’s warmth. Our cozy base 
lodge with its friendly staff beckons you to relax, enjoy 
our lounge and entertainment, browse the ski shop and 
recharge yourself for the evening ahead. 


FOR ALOT LESS GREEN 


A daily weekend or holiday 
lift ticket is only $18, 
$10.50 for juniors 14 and 
under. And the value gets 
better...our 2-day weekend package 
is $15.50 a day ($9 for juniors), 
our 7-day package is just $12 aday 
($6.71 for juniors)! So for both great 
sport and great value for the whole 
family..come on up and SKI what 
we've got! / 
Lodging info.: (802)775-1927 
General Info.: (802)775-4345 
Reservations: 1-800-451-4321 


PICO, 605 Sherburne Pass 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 “*u-" 


& 
; | want more white for less green! 
| Tell me more! 


| 
Name | 
Address inven Pe Ea PY 3! | 
City cls 
State. 3 ID | 

| 


PICO * 
606 Sherburne Pass, Rutland, Vt. 05701 
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preparatory school, on 140 acres in prime ski 
country. Ski clinics are scheduled regularly, 
and large groups can arrange for inexpen- 
sive home-cooked meals and dormitory-style 
lodging. Tracks are well-maintained, and the 
staff is knowledgeable. An expert coaching 
staff offers an ongoing race-training pro- 
gram. The area is 4% hours from Boston, but 
only 45 minutes from Stowe. 
Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $8 day, $4 half- 
day. Instruction: $8 group, $14 private. Trail 
system: 45 km. maintained. Lodging: $24 in- 
cluding three meals, and trail fee, or nearby. 
Contact: Russell Spring, Craftsbury Com- 
mon Touring Center, Box 31, Craftsbury 
Common, Vt. 05827, (802) 586-2514. 
EDSON HILL. This elegant brick manor 
house preserves the dignity and stateliness of 
a prosperous past yet provides a very com- 
fortable and unpretentious environment for 
skiers who enjoy more than a rustic setting. 
Trails intersect with those of Trapp Family, 
Topnotch, and Mt. Mansfield. 
Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $7.50. Instruction: 
$7.50 group, $15 private. Trail system: 30 
km. maintained, 60 marked. Lodging: $48 to 
$65 MAP. Contact: Jess Angus, Edson Hill 
Manor and Ski Touring Center, Edson Hill 
Rd., RR1, Stowe, Vt. 05672, (802) 253-8954 
or 253-7371. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN TOURING: This Inn 
has been newly renovated. 
Area-use fee: $2. Rentals: no. Instruction: 
no. Trail system: 35 km. maintained. 
Lodging: prices unavailable at: press time. 
Contact: Roxanne and Tom Segerman, 
Green Mountain Touring Center, Green Mt. 
Stock Farm, Randolph, Vt. 05060, (802) 728- 
9122/5575. 
THE HERMITAGE. If dining is important to 
you, you should spend a day or two here. 
Trails are extensive and pleasant, and dinner 
is something you won't want to miss. 
Area-use fee: $4. Rentals: $8. Instruction: $8 
group, $13 private. Skiing fees and rates are 
subject to change, so call first. Trail system: 
24 km. maintained, 32 km. marked. Lodging: 
$55 to $65 MAP. Contact: Jim McGovern, 
The Hermitage, Coldbrook Rd., Wilming- 
ton, Vt. 05363, (802) 464-3511. 
JAY PEAK. See listing in downhill-skiing 
category. 
MOUNTAIN MEADOWS. There are open 
meadows and a lake for beginners to ski on 
without fear of hills, turns, or trees. There 
are miles of wooded trails for those who want 
more of a challenge. Moonlight touring, 
Telemark clinics, citizens’ races, and a spring 
carnival are planned for this season. 
Farmhouse and converted barn provide 
accommodations for 90 skiers. 
Area-use fee: $5. Rentals: $8. Instruction: $7 
group, $14 private. Trail system: 25 km. 
maintained, 40 km. marked. Lodging: $29 to 
$33 MAP. Contact: John Tidd, Mt. 
Meadows Touring Center, Killington, Vt. 
05751, (802) 775-7077. For lodging, (802) 
775-1010. 
MOUNTAIN TOP. An extension has been 
added to the touring center so it can accom- 
modate more day tourers. Views from the 
trails are frequent and lovely. 
Area-use fee: $5; free for those staying at the 
inn. Rentals: $7. Instruction: $8 group, $12 
private. Trail system: 35 km. maintained, 90 
km. marked. Lodging: $60 to $100. Contact: 
Don Cochrane, Mt. Top Touring Center, 
Chittenden, Vt. 05737, (802) 483-2311. 
NORDIC INN. Learn-to-ski and improve- 
Continued on page 34 
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BRODIE IS 
‘i NOW OPEN!! 


4 Double Nursery Snow 
Chairlifts Making 
Over 17 Miles lrish Pub 2 Motels 
of Trails . Continuous Mountain Ski Patrol 
2 Rope Tows Grooming Lounge 

2 Lodges Package Plans Available 1250’ 

2 Cafeterias ¢ Open Daily 9 am - 11 pm Vertical 
Ski School e Entertainment Nightly Restaurant 


AND ALSO IN FULL SWING... 
BRODIES’S 
TENNIS + RACQUETBALL CLUB 


e 5 Indoor Tennis Courts ¢ 3 Lounges 
e 5 Indoor Racquetball Courts e Saunas 


Call or write for more information: Brodie Mt. Ski 
Resort, Rte. 7, New Ashford, Mass., 01237, 
Telephone (413) 443-4752. 


SKI BRODIE 
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your-technique packages are available here. | 


Area-use fee: $3.50 weekdays, $5 weekends. 
Rentals: $9. Instruction: $8 group, $15 pri- 
vate. Trail system: 25 km. maintained. 
Lodging: $45 to $59 MAP. Contact: Filippo 
Pagano, Nordic Inn, Rte. 11, Londonderry, 
Vt. 05148, (802) 824-6444. 

SKI TOURS OF VERMONT. Guided tours 
of terrain of varying degrees of difficulty and 
Inn to Inn ski tours are available by 
reservation. Day, weekend, and full-week 
tours can be arranged depending on the 
skiing ability of the party. Prices vary per 
package. Accommodations vary from teepees 
to country inns. Courses in outdoor survival 
or just plain skiing are available as well. Trip 
leaders are EPSTI certified and are members 
of the National Nordic Patrol. 

Contact: Anne Mausolff, Ski Tours of 
Vermont, RFD 1, Chester, Vt. 05143, (802) 
875-3631. 

SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH. See listing in 
downhill-skiing category. 

STOWE (Mt. Mansfield) features an all-day 
guided tour for $25 and 100 km. of trails 
interconnected with those of Trapp, Edson 
Hill. and Topnotch. 

Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $8 adults, $6 
children. Instruction: $10 group, $18 


private. Trail system: 100 km. Contact: Peter 
Ruschp, Mansfield Touring Center, Stowe, 
Vt. 05672, (802) 253-7311. 

STRATTON MOUNTAIN. See listing in 
downhill-skiing category. 

SUICIDE SIX. See listing in downhill-ski- 
ing category. 

TOPNOTCH. Tasteful, this area runs a fine 
touring facility out of the old horse barn and 
offers overnight accommodations that will 
please both the.palate and the eye. Excellent 
food, marvelous objets d’art discreetly placed 
about the lodge and the grounds, spacious 
rooms, indoor tennis courts, saunas, and ex- 
tensive trail system. 

Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $6.75 including 
trail fee. Instruction: $8 group, $15 private. 
Trail system: 45 km. maintained, 65 marked. 
Lodging: $70 to $125 EP. Contact: Topnotch 
at Stowe, Box 1260, Stowe Vt. 05672, (802) 
253-8585. 

TRAPP. This is one of the premier Nordic 
ski centers in the East. It is a modern, 
spacious touring center, and the architecture 
complements the natural surroundings. 
Trails are a pleasure to ski, with the Stowe 
valley in full view below. Even though it’s 
high on a hillside, the area does have easy, 
double-tracked beginner trails. The Trapp 
family, made famous by. the Sound of Mu- 
sic, owns and operates the area. John Dostal 
is director of the ski program. 
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Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $8 regular, $12 
racing equipment. Instruction: $10 group, 
$15 private. Trail system: 50 km. main- 
tained, 100 marked. Lodging: $44 per person 
MAP. Contact: Trapp Family Touring Cen- 
ter, Stowe, Vt. 05672, (802) 253-8511. 


VIKING: The brothers who own this area 
are dedicated to making this modest center 
and trail system safe, pleasurable, and con- 
sistently good. A two-km. course is lighted 
every Tuesday and Saturday night for ski- 
ing. Green Mountain National Forest trails 
are minutes away. Area-use fee: $4.50 week- 
days, $6 weekends. Rentals: $8.50. Instruc- 


. tion: $8 group, $15 private. Trail system: 25 


km. maintained, 35 km. marked. Lodging: 30 
beds at the Inn at Weston. Contact: Stanton 
Allaben, Viking Ski Touring Center, Little 
Pond Road, Londonderry, Vt. 05148, (802) 
824-3933 or 824-6562. For lodging, (802) 
824-5804. 


WHITE HOUSE. This lumber baron’s estate 
brings together an environmentally con- 
scious trail system and an elegant turn-of- 
the-century inn. Nine guest rooms limit the 
number of overnight guests, but the dining 
rooms and four-season patio lounge will ac- 
commodate people who simply wish to par- 
take of the excellent cuisine after a day of 
touring. 

Continued on page 36 





cO ...We have 14 slopes and trails! 
q@ ..Wehave night skiing every 
~~ night! 
...We have special rates for 
WW college students with S.S.A. 
q cards! 
SP _.We have fine spirits to keep 


Qe” oye in good spirits at “Tom's 


' 


...We re only ninety minutes 
from Boston via the Pike! 
Call or write for 
complete information and 
brochure. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
413-536-0416 





NE touring 


Continued from page 34 


Area-use fee: weekdays $4 adults, $3 
children; weekends $5 and $4. Rentals: $7 
adults, $5 children. Instruction: $8 group, 
$15 private. Trail system: 16 km. main- 
tained, 22 km. marked. Lodging: $35 to $70 
MAP. Contact: Kelly Kahler, The White 
House, Box 757, Wilmington, Vt. 05363 
(802) 464-2136. 

WILD WINGS. You can generally count on 
early and late snow at this small family-run 
center, which provides direct access to the 
Green Mountain National Forest. 

Area-use fee: $4. Rentals: $9. Instruction: $6 
group, $10 private. Trail system: 11 km 

maintained, 14 km. marked. Lodging: 
nearby. Contact: Angus Black, Wild Wings, 
Box 132, Peru, Vt. 05152, (802) 824-6793. 

WOODSTOCK. The appeal of this touring 
area is compatible with the charm of this pic- 
turesque old New England village. It is pos- 
sible to ski from the door of the historic 
Woodstock Inn to the touring center, on the 
village golf course, only one km. away. 
Sports packages are available with the inn 
and the Suicide Six alpine ski area. The cen- 
ter is on part of the 10-mile Skyline Trail. 

Area-use fee: $4.25 adults, $2.25 children. 
Rentals: $8.25. Instruction: $7.70 group, $15 
private, $25 for 2 people. Trail system: 35 
km. maintained, 75 km. marked. Lodging: 
1000 beds in area, $10 to $100 EP. Contact: 
John Wiggin, Woodstock Ski Touring Cen- 
ter, Woodstock, Vt. 05091, (802) 457-2114. 
O 
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‘Sugarloaf/USA is one big 
mountain: 2600 vertical 
ee feet to be exact. And the 


higher you go, the steeper 

it gets. Our 36 miles of trails include 
wide open slopes, long ridge runs, 
fall line skiing above the timberline, 
bumps if you want them and plenty of 
gentle slopes if you're just starting out. 

How do you get to all this great 
skiing? 

Very quickly. 

Eleven lifts, including a four-passenger gon- 
dola make for notoriously short lift lines. And 
that can be quite a lift in itself. Any way you 
slice it, Sugarloaf/USA is one sweet vacation. 


everything 
you go for. 


/usa 


Sugarloaf/USA. Carrabassett Valley, Maine. 
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FEAG | _ ICELANDAIR'S SKI PACKAGES 
NEAR NOW INCLUDE AIR SERVICE 
wew excuano | 10 THE AUSTRIAN ALPS. 


ATHLETIC & 
RECREATION | PRICES FROM JUST 


ASSOCIATION | Ss * 
Enjoyable budget | 

excursions without 

sacrificing quality 


Ski Trips (day & weekend) C) Ski in fabulous Kitzbuhel, Zell-am-See or St. Anton in the Austrian Alps. 

Celtics fun-packed trips _) One week tour prices from New York range from $692* to $726* 

White water rafting depending on departure date. (| Two week tours from New York are 

expeditions priced from $768* to $799*. (| Two week combination tours available 

Plus many more exciting trom $823* to $863*. | Special two week Fly/Drive and Christmas Ski 

getaway weekends Tours also available from $724* to $854". 

Ski toursinclude (1) Roundtrip airfare from New York to Luxembourg. 

() Roundtrip air transfer to Innsbruck, then motorcoach to your ski area. 

Call for details 24 hours () Accommodations in Tyrolean-style chalets with welcome diriner and 
254-7420 or 891-0962 wine, continental breakfast daily, tour guides, and more. 


See your travel agent. Or write Icelandair, P 0. Box 105, West Hempstead, New York 11552. In New York City 
phone 757-8585 or call 800/555-1212 for Icelandair's toll-free number in your area 


Save Your Gas - Ride With Us “All prices are per person basedion double occupancy and subject to change 


451 Moody St., Suite 131 NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR BEST VALUE TO EUROPE 


Waltham, MA 02254 ICELANDAIR=~ 
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ve skis will travel 


by L. Dana Gatlin 


hile we were waiting for our 
luggage in Munich last Janu- 
ary, a Rhode Island ski-club 


director told me it had cost his group 
less for a week of skiing in Innsbruck 
than it would have for a week at As- 
pen. That was in January, and the dol- 
lar is stronger now. So this season, for 
the first time in years, the tab for a ski 
vacation in Europe will be comparable 
to that of going West. Of course, the air 
fare to Europe is higher. But ground- 
package prices have stabilized and in 
some cases even come down. For exam- 
ple, whereas a six-day ski pass cost $90 
to $100 in Austria last winter, it should 
now be in the $70 range, sometimes 
much less. 

For a one week-vacation, Europe may 
be a hair more expensive than the less 
pricy Western resorts; if you can get 
two weeks, however; Europe this win- 
ter looks too good to pass up. In some 
cases they almost are giving the second 
week away. Example: Icelandic Air- 
lines has a one-week budget-watchers’ 
package at St. Anton from $696 
(including air fare); yet two weeks starts 
at only $768. (Those, incidentally, are 
among the lowest of the low-priced 
packages.) 

Of course, you really can’t measure 
the value of a ski holiday in the Alps in 
dollars, any more than in vertical feet 
skied. Europe and the Alps are an 
experience to be savored. Skiing is only 
part of it, though a vast, treeless, snow- 
white part. 

Last winter, I skied in the glacier 
country of sunny Solden, home town of 
Austria's four-time World Pro Skiing 
champion Andre Arnold and the U.S. 
Women’s Alpine team’s current train- 


ing site. Memorable high-altitude ski- 
ing, but just as unforgettable was “‘tea”’ 
after skiing, amid gorgeous wood 
carvings in one of Europe's highest and 
finest hotels. 

In the Kleinwalsertal, a delightful 
little isolated Austrian valley. known 
well to Germans but little to Ameri- 
cans, we skied into Germany one day, 
waited for avalanche stop lights, ram- 
bled through the casino, listened to real 
ski instructors play real Tyrolean oom- 
pah in the evening, and generally saw 
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the Alps as they used to be. It was 
terrific, and it’s not even packaged for 
Americans. You and your travel agent, 
however, can make up your own. 
Wherever you go in the Alps, make 
sure to allow sufficient time to shop, to 
walk, to listen, and to talk with the 
locals. Language barriers frequently and 
unexpectedly fall, and the love of ski- 
ing makes a great common denomi- 
nator. Walking tired but happy from 
the tram to your hotel along an Alpine 
village street at dusk, window shop- 
ping, perhaps stopping at a tavern, a 
coffee house, or a tea dance — it’s all a 
wonderful ‘part of skiing the Alps. 
The West, on the other hand, is more 
apt to mean tree skiing and sometimes 
powder. Skiing above the timberline is 
rare; although the biggest vertical 
drops in the West don’t yet match those 
of the biggest Alps, skiers tend to pay 
little attention. There’s enough chal- 
lenge, variety, and sheer scope of ski- 
ing terrain in the Rockies and Sierras to 
satisfy anybody 
The lifestyle out West invites a casual 
approach. Jeans are everywhere. 
Condominiums are so ubiquitous that 
they now appear to be the number one 
kind of lodging used by skiers, espe- 
cially groups of skiers. As long as 
everyone does his or her share of the 
work — marketing, cooking, and wash- 
ing dishes — condos can make for a laid- 
back ski week. (Cleaning is against the 
Continued on page 40 





Pleasant 
Mountain 


the MAINE difference? 


* ® Boston's closest Maine Ski Area 


SIZ 


@ New Management e Ski School, Nursery, Lounge 

@ New! Snowmaking e Carroll Reed Ski Shop, Cafeteria 

© 3 chair lifts and 3 T-bars @ Uphill capacity of 4,300 skiers/hour 
e Excellent grooming 


e lift ticket Monday thru Friday (non-holiday) 


e lift ticket weekends and holiday weeks 
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iy -economiical 
od Pleasant Mountain 
Bridgton, Me. 04009 


207-647-2022 





Travel 

Continued from page 38 

principles of many ski bums, and often 
a horror scene is left to chambermaids at 
week's end.) 

Depending on your budget, condo 
living usually means at least one night 
at a good restaurant, and some people — 
rich ones — eat out every night. Those 
who want to catch the milk runs on the 
lifts and make the first tracks in the 
morning often pack their lunches but 
eat breakfast on the mountain. 

At the risk of overgeneralization, we 
have grouped below some of the most 


popular resorts into three broad cate- 
gories: super-resorts like Vail, Aspen, 
Sun Valley, Steamboat; up-and-coming 
areas like Crested Butte and the fast- 
rising resorts of Colorado’s Summit 
County; and those that are gems in their 
own right but somewhat off the beaten 
track, such as Taos and Grand Tarihee. 

After last season’s poor-snow winter 
in the West, the big news from the 
Rockies is snowmaking. Suddenly the 
great Western resorts have made a dash 
for water pipes and air compressors, 
taking a page from the books of Killing- 
ton and other Eastern spewers of snow 
from guns. The difference is that the 





Why not 
take a winter 


vacation? 


Bring the whole family, relax and 
enjoy yourself. Have a real vacation 
not just a ski trip. Use the complete 
resort facilities right at the foot. of 
the ski-lift. It's all waiting for you — 
skiing — snowmobiling — swim in 
the indoor pool — the kids will love 


it — so will you. 


Squaw Mountain | 


for color brochure and complete information write to 
SQUAW MOUNTAIN « P.O. BOX D 


GREENVILLE, MAINE 04441 


Name 


Tel. 207-695-2272 


City 
— 2. an ee 


BP 1014 
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Western resorts put “snowmaking” on 
the second page of their press rather 
than on the first. Great natural snow is 
still their selling card, even if Vail now 
reportedly has 362 acres under snow 
guns. That's far more than most Eas- 
tern areas have, yet it’s only about 20 
percent of Vail’s vast skiing expanse. 

Among the many Western moun- 
tains installing or expanding snow- 
making are Breckenridge (also with a 
new quadruple chair), Aspen, Butter- 
milk/Tiehack, Winter Park, Copper, 
Crested Butte, Keystone, Big Sky, Sun 
Valley, and Beaver Creek. 

The last of these is Vail’s long- 
awaited second area, which is making 
its second ‘‘opening,”’ having had some- 
thing of a fizzled debut last winter when 
snow clouds didn’t cooperate. This year 
there will be four triple chairs, three 
double chairs, 73 acres of snowmaking, 
a 3400-foot vertical, and 300 slopeside 
beds. 

The honest-injun, first-time opening 
of a bona fide brand-new destination 
ski resort this winter belongs to Deer 
Park, which almost abuts Park City, 
Utah. All on private land, it eventually 
will be awesome in size. Even this year it 
has a 2200-foot vertical, four triple 
chairs, a double chair, 30 trails, over 60 
acres of snowmaking, 150 condos, and 
Stein Eriksen. 

Some notes on prices, group 
packages, and ski travel. The great 
super resorts both in Europe and the 
Rockies continue to raise prices. 
(Aspen’s day ticket has jumped from 
$18 to $22 with the installation of snow 
guns.) But consumers can choose some 
of the delightful, less crowded but not 
quite ready for super-resort status 
areas. They can buy group packages, 
which offer skiing and lodging and may 
include welcoming parties and social 
events, with optional extras like lessons 
and rentals. And they can go in Jan- 
uary or April, when rates are lower, and 
crowds smaller, particularly in Europe. 

Here are a few sample packages. 
TWA has one of the best transatlantic 
air fares — $499 round-trip to Milan 
(and mainly Italian resorts). Lufthansa’s 
round-trip group fare to Munich is 
$552; Swissair’s New York to Inns- 
bruck in $568. Icelandic now flies in to 
Innsbruck from Luxembourg. TWA’s 
Boston-Denver midweek ski package 
air fare at $308 looks like the best of the 
major carriers. Weekend fares are about 
$40 more. All TWA’s Western packages 
feature a free rental car and an over- 
night stay in Denver. 

Group packages, such as those put 
together for organizations by Boston's 
Target Sport Tours are one means of 
letting a tour guide do all the work. 
Target has one-week Aspen packages 
that include most everything except 
food and range from $659 to $779 ($839 
Christmas and New Year). Oo 





Gearing up 


by L. Dana Gatlin 


kiers are getting smarter, proba- 
bly because they are getting fewer. 


Take a couple of snow-scarce win- 
ters like the last two, add the ravages of 
double-digit inflation, and it’s amazing 
how many people are winnowed out of 
the ‘‘Gee I'd like to try skiing’ ranks. 

The net result, judging from most 
accounts, is a hard-core population of 
skiers who are sophisticated about 
buying equipment. They know that 
there’s a glut of skis on the market and 
- that if you shop, particularly around a 
city, you can usually find a good deal. 
And they are interested in value, not 
just a low price; hence, the high-end, 
name-brand skis have sold relatively 
well, while the less-expensive begin- 
ners and novice packages have clut- 
tered up ski shops’ inventories. Over- 
supply and sluggish demand have made 
the average going price of a pair of skis 
$157, according. to the trade federation 
Ski Industries America. So it has made 
sense for committed skiers to “trade 
up” and take advantage of those dis- 
counts. Nevertheless, there are some 
good lower-priced recreational skis, 
boots, and poles that are suitable for 
novices and intermediates. Usually, 
these are offered at slightly greater dis- 
counts and sold together in packages. 

Before rushing out to buy, you 
should consider that more and more 
top-of-the-line ski gear is being diverted 
into the rental market. Even many 
people in the ski industry are renting 
gear now when they fly out West. Some 
budget watchers who ski three or four 
times a year are asking whether it 
doesn’t make more sense to rent or lease 
equipment at their ski shop or area 
rather than to buy. 

That said, here are two ways to buy a 
pair of skis. 

Skis 

The surest way to get good skis is to 
try them first. You can do that by test- 
ing a “demo” (for demonstration 
model), just as you would test drive a 
new car. Demos are increasingly avail- 
able at good ski shops locally and at the 
areas. (The latter are particularly 
convenient because you can often test 
several models in a short period of 
time.) 

Rental fees for demos are higher than 
for regular ski rentals, but shops invari- 
ably credit any ski purchase you make 
with the demo rental charges. If you'd 
like to test several models on the same 
day and ‘not pay a cent for doing so, 
take advantage of one of the demo days 
held by ski representatives at some ski 
areas. There should be more of these 


than ever this season, starting as early 
as Thanksgiving. Stowe, Sugarloaf, 
Sunday River (November 27 through 
29) and Wildcat (December 5 and 6) are 
among areas that hold demo days. 

Remember to try out only one piece 
of gear at a time — otherwise you have 
no measuring stick. Remember too that 
demo gear is likely to be the best tuned 
and waxed and the sharpest you'll ever 
use. That alone will affect your skiing. 

If the demo route is too much trou- 
ble, you can go directly to a good ski 
shop or to a discount house; just make 
sure it has a good selection. You'll 
usually pay a bit more at a high-quality 
ski shop than at a discount house, but if 
you're not sure what you want, the 
service will probably be worth it — 
they'll help you find the right pair of 
skis for your weight and ability. 

Besides the predictable cosmetic 
changes, the season’s new crop of skis 
continues the trend toward greater 
length. Also creeping into ski construc- 
tion are occasional high-tech, ultra- 
strong, ultra-light fibers, like Kevlar 
and carbon. These do a lot to dampen 
vibrations and shock — until you read 
the price tags. Then another kind of 
shock sets in. 

You can still get compact skis, but 
shorter models are growing rarer while 
full-length skis are blosséming for all 
levels — recreational racer, advanced 
intermediate, even weekend novice. 
Credit the development of good skiers, 
and the growing interest in racing. 
Several manufacturers have “detuned” 
racing models to be a bit easier for recre- 
ational skiers to ski and turn. 

List prices can run to the obscene — 
$300 to $400. Generally, they are five to 
10 percent higher than last year’s, but 
remember, the industry is overstocked 
and hungry. There are some fine buys 
around, particularly in last season’s 
models. Shop around. It’s still a buyers’ 
market. 

As for those low-end packages or 
special ‘‘make-up” skis, compare their 
quality and prices carefully with those 
of last year’s in-line equipment — in 
other words, to a package that you 
might make up yourself. 


Boots 

The big news here is that some new 
boots are almost as high as their prices, 
which can run up to $325 list. Besides 
the tab, there are two things you should 
consider about knee-high boots or their 
slightly shorter, modified cousins. First, 
they will give you incredible new turn- 
ing power, for the entire lower leg is 
leveraged to carve a turn. But the sub- 


tle movements of feet and ankles that 
hold and refine a turn may« be; ham- 
pered. Second, critics of the high boots 
say that all the shock and trauma of ski- 
ing down a mountain will be focused on 
the knees rather than being distributed 
among the knees, ankles, and feet. The 
result, they say, could be increased knee 
problems. 

So far, the jury is still out on high 
boots. Most racers are staying away 
from them. Next year, it could be dif- 
ferent. 

Elsewhere, there’s a growing army 
of boots that rely upon mechanical 
devices — springs and turn-screw 
adjustments on fit and forward lean, 
etc. Salomon has added recreational 
models for women (SX-60) and men 
(SX-70) to its high-performance SX-90 
series, which at $255 may transfer the 
pain from your foot to your wallet. The 
goal is comfort without sacrificing per- 
formance. A growing number of boots 
are being specifically designed to con- 
form to a woman’s foot and calf. 

In the last analysis, how a boot feels 
on your foot is the most important fac- 
tor — not price, brand name, or what 
others say. Pick a price range that fits 
your budget, keeping in mind your 
present and projected ability. Then find 
a good ski shop-with-a-decent selection 
of boots and tell the sales person you 
need a good boot: When you find one 
that feels right, walk around on it in the 
shop for 30 minutes, testing it by apply- 
ing as much strain and stress as possi- 
ble. If you buy it, wear it inside the 
house for a number of hours before 
using it. Remember the old adage: if it 
hurts in the shop, it will kill on the 
slopes. 

Also, don’t overlook the used-boot 
market. If you can find a decent pair of 
well-fitting used boots, you'll save a lot 
of money that can be spent elsewhere. 
Bindings 

Welcome to high-tech, high-priced 
Mystery City. Little wonder the num- 
ber of. binding brands has shrunk from 
31 in 1973 to 13 today. In general, plate 
bindings offer the potential for multidi- 
rectional release; but as a rule they have 
not provided as much flexible anti- 
shock as racers and. aggressive bump 
skiers want. R&D in bindings con- 
tinues, however. This year Geze has un- 
veiled its SE3, the world’s first non- 
plate binding with a toe piece that has 
independently adjustable upward re- 
lease. But unless you earn $100 an hour 
and fall backward a lot, forget it. The 
price tag is a US record for bindings: 
$225. Which may tell you why ski com- 
panies are in trouble. 

Bindings are one area where everone 
needs a good ski shop — not just for 
buying but for periodic binding checks, 
a preseason must. Don’t leave the shop 
without one. 
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Canada: A peak value 


by L. Dana Gatlin 


ou walk from the disco toward 
Y the waiting taxi on a winter's 

night, the snow so cold it 
squeaks beneath your feet. Suddenly, 
streaks of silver moisture condense into 
ice crystals before your eyes. 

Ah Tremblant! Where else could 
freezing your posterior off seem as ro- 
mantic as at this mountain steeped in 
enough legend to stiffice 10 other re- 
sorts? 

The cold I experienced while skiing 
Mont Tremblant last year usually can 
be avoided by going late in the winter 
or, in early spring. (However, I found 
the weather invigorating and kind of 
special; I wouldn't have wanted it dif- 
ferent.) 

The romance and legend, on the other 
hand, are a permanent feature of the 
place, just as they cling to Laurentian 
skiing in general. But this most north- 
ern and by-far biggest (2200 vertical 
feet) of all the Laurentian ski hills is not 
resting on its legends. Under new 
ownership, it is in the midst of a long- 

Continued on page 46 





NEW 


WARM-UP™ 


Thermal Insulation That You 
**Rub On’’ Instead Of ‘‘Pull On'’ 


Starting about mid-October and contin- = 
uing right through the season, it snows EXCLUSIVE 
just about every night on Sugarloaf/ JOJOBA 
USA. Mother Nature does her part - WARM-UP 
usually around 14 feet a year. But then \ oe J FORMULA 
we don’t like to leave anything to chance. 
And that’s why 45% of our skiable terrain 
is also covered by man-made snow. 
In fact, just this year, we’ve doubled our snow REDUCES HEAT LOSS 
making capability. INCREASES WARMTH 
Any way you slice it, we’ve got some great PREVENTS CHAPPING 


kiing f ; 

Taree CONDITIONS SKIN 
everything 
you go for. ' MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


$3.49 for each 2 oz. size 


/usa Send Check or M-Q. Only To 


$ 4 WESTERN BIOMEDICAL 
Sugarloaf/USA. Carrabassett Valley, Maine. 1440 KOLL. CIRCLE 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 95112 


ORDER NOW FOR FAST DELIVERY 
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Discover The New 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SKI AREA 


Francestown, New Hampshire 


g 


M A 


i 3 iy \ | 
Nyt / P val ns cod if 


26 Trails ©7 ae 3 vs @ Night Skiing 
New Snow and Lots Of It 


The new Crotched Mountain has now become the largest ski area in southern New 
Hampshire following our merger with the former Bobcat ski area located on the same 
mountain 25 miles from Nashua or Manchester, and only 75 miles from Boston. 

Two criss-cross trails (see trail map) connect the two facilities, allowing you to really 
ski up to 27 trails, with seven lifts (including three double chairs), and a vertical drop of 
1,000’. 


SKI FIVE NIGHTS TUESDAY-SATURDAY 


For More Information Mail To: " Name RE PRES Ot 
Crotched Mountain Ski Area Address ____________________ 
Mountain Road, et SRS SE -  S | ee 
Francestown, N.H. 03043 Please send information On: 

or our Toll Free Numbers Outings Summer _Fall ag écnaics ace 


N.H. 800-852-3223 Skiing Alpines Cross Country 
N.E. 800-258-3209 
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Our sporting chance 


by L. Dana Gatlin 
|: extremely rare that a current 


national sports hero can be called 

“the best in our history” without 
argument. But that’s the case with Phil 
Mahre, America’s first World Cup ski 
champion. 

No other American has ever come 
close to, let alone beaten, the best 
Europe has to offer over a demanding, 
winter-long schedule. Because ski 
racing is a minor sport in this country, 
Mahre’s accomplishment has perhaps 
received less notice here than abroad. 
To put it in perspective, however, you 
could say he belongs in the company of 
such American sports luminaries as 
Babe Ruth and Jesse Owens. Only 
Mahre is still competing. 

As this racing season begins, the 
challenge for the US ski teams — both 
alpine and nordic — will be to build on 
last year’s surprisingly fine results, 
which were achieved after a new coach- 
ing staff had been installed. 

The women’s alpine team has a lot of 
talent. The men have Phil and his twin, 
Steve (fourth in the World Cup); after 
that, it’s up to the fledgling develop- 


Phaneuf/Gurdziel 





FIND OUT WHY EVERYONE’S JOINING 
THE BOSTON SKI & SPORTS CLUB... 


SNOW - BUS WEEKEND TRIPS 


ASPEN CLUB MED 
VAIL EUROPEAN TRIPS 


DISCOUNT LIFT TICKETS 


CROSS COUNTRY SKIING 


TENNIS RACQUETBALL 
SEASON OPENER!!! aieiead a: WEEKLY VOLLEYBALL 


DECEMBER4-6th MEMBERS $74 oy 
. AND PARTIES!! 


LOON MOUNTAIN 
DECEMBER 11-13th 


SMUGGLER’SNOTCH VERMONT , 6. aston 


DECEMBER 18 - 20, 1981 » SKI & SPORTS CLUB 


325 Fi den STREET 
SUGARLOAF MOUNTAIN BROOKLINE, MA,02146 
DECEMBER 25-27, 1981 


ONE EVERY WEEKEND THEREAFTER! 734-6726 
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Phaneuf /Gurdziel 


Phil Mahre 


ment program. This season’s World banded, after founder Bob Beattie divided into East, Rocky Mountain and 
Cup ‘should be interesting, and the decided to quit and.no successor or West sections: East is scheduled to start 
quadrennial World Skiing Champion- sponsors could be found. There may be at Mt. Washington Valley (December 
ships at Schladming, Austria, should a couple of races in Europe and one in 11 and 12) and wind up at Pico, 
afford a preview of the 1984 Winter Denver, but otherwise it isn’t clear Vermont, in March. Latest word is that 
Olympics. Watch the Soviets, who are where four-time world champion Andre there's to be a natiohal championship 
coming on strong. Arnold will race. Instead, regional pro for the regional winners. The Women’s 

Professional ‘ski racing has under- racing and women’s pro racing will Professional Ski Racing Tour has come 
gone more changes this year than since occupy the spotlight. The Peugeot up with 13 races, and more prize money 
it first began. World Pro Skiing has dis- Grand Prix series for men has been Continued on page 46 





A RESORT FOR THOSE WHO 
FEEL THEY CAN HAVE EVERYTHING! 


There are many reasons for choosing a particular ski 
resort. Complete facilities, cost, friendliness, closeness 
to the slopes are obviously the important ingredients we 
all look for when planning a ski vacation. 


i " ij cu % aK Waterville Gateway Resort has ail of these things and 
* Downhill and Cross-Country Skiing “TRS more. The contemporary resort with an endless variety 
e Free Shuttle Bus to the Mountain ° of accommodations, ranging from a room with private 
e Heated Indoor Pool and Saunas bath to a plush, fully-equipped condominium 
* Sleigh Rides coreane 
2 Cozy Fireplaces ir. Every Condominium All recreational facilities can be enjoyed right on our 
e Live Entertainment and Dancing in Our Lounge property. Our social director has planned activities to 
e Elegant Dining interest everyone. 
» —s a Rink We have three restaurants at the Gateway, each dis- 
- Giant- creen f tinctively different, offering a wide variety of dining, from 
¢ Ski Touring Equipment with Rental Shop exquisite gourmet dishes to buttet style meais. 
e Video Tape Replay of You During the Day, 


; ; Only’ ten minutes’ drive brings you to some of the 

at Night on Giant Screen TV finest skiing in the East at world-famous Waterville 
Valley. We are centrally located to other major ski areas 
like Cannon; Mittersill, Tenney and Loon. All offer 
equally fabulous skiing. 


We look forward to have you spend your vacation 
with us. Just give us a call and we'll do the rest. 


WATERVILLE VALLEY 


Yn Upper Mad River Road 
Cwo0) 7 xe. — Campton, NH 03223 


CONDOMINIUM @ RESORT ’ 1-800-258-8981 
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Sporting 

Continued from page 45 

($70,000) than the’ men are being 
offered. None of the events is scheduled 
for New England. 

Elsewhere on the competition scene, 
the popular Dannon cross-country 
series will continue, with citizen racers 
joining the elite. The Subaru National 
Cross-Country Championships are — 
again, weather permitting — to be held 
at Bretton Woods, January 27 through 
February 2; the East’s only World Cup 
event this year (a women’s slalom and 
giant slalom) will be at Waterville 


Picture 
This 
Vacation 


Relaxation in your own 


condominium 
with ski-in 
& ski-out access. 


Uncrowded lifts 

Lower fees w/packages 
Lower rates 13 & under 
Senior citizens ski for free 
New beginner & 
intermediate areas 
Mountain-top challenges 
for experts 

2 base & lodges 

Ski school 


Valley, March 3 and 4; and the Masters 
cross-country championships will be at 
Jackson, New Hampshire, March 5 
through 7. 

But the biggest interest in racing seems 
to be in doing it, as citizen races, Nastar 
races, self-timing courses, and adult 
race clinics proliferate. One of the most 
interesting do-it-yourself develop- 
ments is in biathlon, that ancient and 
esoteric nordic sport where skiers puff 
around a frozen course while shooting 
rifles at glass targets. Bretton Woods 


’ will hold regular biathlon events for all 


comers this season, and it will furnish 
the equipment. 0 





e Rentals 
e A relaxing and friendly 
atmosphere 


That’s not just a picture, that’s winter vacationing at 
Burke Mountain in Vermont's unspoiled 
northeast kingdom. 


Information & Brochures 
802-626-3305 
Burke Mt. Recreation 


Dept. 
East Burke, 


VT 05832 
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Canada 


Continued from page 42 

range, $25 million upgrading and ex- 
pansion of facilities. Last year’s big de- 
velopment was computerized snow- 
making on the South Side, which has 
now been expanded to cover some 131 
acres top to bottom. There are a couple 
of new triple chairs too, though an old 
single chair remains, just to keep things 
traditional. 

Tremblant’s clientele still includes a 
sizable contingent of Americans, al- 
though management says it’s about 40 
percent American, 60 percent French 
Canadians today, compared to the 70- 
30 split of yesteryear. 

The Lodge is rustic and relaxed, and 
the food good. Each of the three neigh- 
boring hotels — Villa Bellevue, Cuttle’s 
Tremblant Club, and Le Manoir Pin- 
oteau — has its own personality and 
special cuisine. They also have their 
own ski schools, which means ski week- 
ers may be awakened in the morning by 
their ski instructors. 

The big mountain, its competing ski 
schools, and their dedicated instructors 
mean that Tremblant is a place for ser- 
ious skiing and learning — although 
casual cruisers will find their terrain 
too. The South’Side has the steepest and 
most challenging trails, along with ex- 
posure problems that, unfortunately, 
often leave it bare. The new snowmak- 
ing system should help that and also al- 
low a longer season. This year’s open- 
ing is scheduled for Thanksgiving (at 
least, as skiers from the US call that 
day). ' 

Prices are up some 15 percent over 
last year’s, but the nearly 20 percent ad- 
vantage that American dollars have over 
Canadian ones continues to make many 
Canadian packages bargains. Because 
ski weeks are Tremblant’s main busi- 
ness, its weekend specials, if you can get 
them, are the best deals. Packages in- 
cluding Saturday and. Sunday skiing, 
Saturday night lodging and dinner, and 
Sunday breakfast range from $69 to 
$87. A three-day Thanksgiving pack- 
age runs $185. Six-day ski weeks are 
generally in the $400 to $600 bracket. 
All prices here are in Canadian dollars, 
and are for average-priced packages; 
you can make cheaper and more ex- 
pensive arrangements. 

Just down the road is Gray Rocks, 
still probably the favorite Laurentian 
haunt of Americans. Its vertical is short 
(610 feet), but its ski school is re- 
nowned, and the big hotel is alive with 
pleasurable activity. ' 

And a brand new resort.in the 
Laurentians deserves mention. Ski 
Morin Heights opens this season with 
21 trails, a 700-foot vertical, four triple 
chairs, a double chair, a beginners’ T- 
bar, computerized snowmaking, night 
skiing and a big day lodge with 
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restaurant and cafeteria. 

Even the briefest survey of Lauren- 
tian skiing should not overlook Que- 
bec’s great cross-country possibilities. 
Networks of groomed trails and inns, 
besides the famed Maple Leaf Trail, run 
though the Laurentians, the Petit Train 
du Nord links Montreal with Lauren- 
tian ski stations, and each weekend 
cross-country skiers ride up, jump off, 
and head for the trails. 

The Far Hills Country Club is one 
cross-country center of note. Another is 
L’Esterel, a 5000-acre estate that prides 
itself as much on its chef's prize-win- 
ning cuisine as on its cross-country ski- 
ing and indoor health club. 

Quebec City and Mont Ste. Anne are 


- becoming increasingly attractive to 


American vacationers, for both long 
weekends and ski weeks. Mont Ste. 
Anne is a mountain big enough to host 
World Cup races (2050 vertical feet), 
with close to 2000 beds now at the base 
(in condos and the new hotel, Auberge 
des Gouverneurs). Some 40 km. away 


lie the charm and good eating, drink- . 


ing, and shopping — not to mention 
several fine hotels — of Quebec City. 
The mix pfesents a tempting lure to 
those looking for a touch of the Gallic at 
discounted Canadian prices. 

The Quebec City area offers a wealth 
of cross-country skiing, too — 1625 km. 
of trails in 27 nearby areas. Some 334 
km. of them are in three provincial 
parks. This includes 90 miles of cham- 
pionship courses at Mont. Ste. Anne, 


many of which ‘are double tracked. In 
Quebec City itself, you can take your 
skinny skis up to the midtown Plains of 
Abraham. 

Completing. this French Canadian 
wintertime circus are the good-sized 
mountains of the eastern townships. 
Discussion of the five ski areas of Ski 
East must begin with price: where else 
can you pay only $54 for five days of 
lifts on five mountains, several of which 
are in the 1500-foot-vertical range? 
Considering the currency exchange rate, 
they’re practically paying you. 

But the Ski East areas, which lie with- 
in about a five-hour drive of Boston, of- 
fer much more than bargain-basement 
skiing. Mount Orford, three moun- 
tains in one, which has rejoined Ski East 
this year, has 20 acres of new glade ski- 
ing. This is a sizable Eastern mountain, 


‘as are Mount Sutton and Owl's Head. 


And all offer beautiful views of Que- 
bec in winter. Bromont, the closest Ski 
East area to Montreal, has top-to-bot- 
tom: snowmaking and a touch of soph- 


_istication; Mount Glen is’a bit smaller, 


and a local favorite because of its fine 
skiing; apres-ski is lively despite your 
being out in the townships. Magog, 
Cherry River, and particularly Granby 
will surprise you with their varied 
restaurants and apres-ski hangouts. 
Information on Ontario ski areas is 
available via a toll-free call to (800) 828- 
8585. For more information on Quebec 
skiing contact ‘the Quebec Tourist Of- 
fice in Boston, at 426-2660. 0 





PROTECTIVE 
EYEWEAR 


FOR SKIING 


Uvex Prescription 
Ski Goggles 
Non-Prescription 
Ski Goggles 


Vuarnet 
Sunglasses 


Available in both prescription 
and non-prescription 


Visual-Eyes, Inc. 


101 State St. — >, 
Boston, Mass. 02109 


742-EYES 


Mon.-Fri. 8:30-6:00 
Evenings and Sat. by appointment 


NASHObA 
VALLEY 


7 DAYS - 7 NIGHTS 


Just minutes away... 


Triple Chair Lift 


Double Chair Lift 
T-Bar and 6 Tows 


617-692-3033 
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Buy it. Try it. And if you don't agree that BASF PRO II Chrome is better than any other tape on 
the market today, just bring it back within a week and we'll give you full credit against the 
purchase of any other blank tape of your choice. 


Here’s why BASF Chrome 
is better. 


While most of today’s high bias tapes 
provide improved sensitivity in the 
high frequency range, they do so at 
the expense of increased back- 
ground noise or tape hiss. Only BASF’s 
PRO II chromium dioxide tape com- 
bines outstanding sensitivity in the 
critical high frequency range with the 
lowest background noise of any tape 
in the world. ; 


Take the BASF Chrome Challenge—you've got 


nothing to lose but tape hiss. 


PRO Il is like no other tape because 
it's made like no other tape. While 
ordinary high bias tapes are made 


from modified particles of ferric oxide, 


PRO II is made from pure chromium 
dioxide. And it’s chrome that makes 
the difference. 

Unlike ferric oxide particles, 
chrome particles are similar to each 
other in shape and size. This uniform- 
ity and the freedom from physical 
imperfections provide chrome with 
electro-magnetic properties for supe- 
rior dynamic range (signal-to-noise 
ratio) and lowest noise (tape hiss). 


And like all BASF Professional Series 
cassettes, PRO II is housed in BASF’s 
new ultra-precision cassette shell with 
the patented “Jam-Proot” Security 
Mechanism (SM)™ It provides perfect 
alignment, smooth, even tape move- 
ment and consistent high fidelity 
reproduction. 

BASF PRO II Chrome and the new 


~ BASF cassette shell—two good rea- 


sons for taking the BASF Chrome 
Challenge. 


| 


For the best recordings you'll ever make. 


| 
VISA’ 


ech hifi 


Quality components at the right price. 


DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt.1) 
FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9) 
HANOVER At Hanover Mall Extension 
HYANNIS Rt.132, in Capetown Plaza 
NORTH DARTMOUTH 345 State Rd. (Rt.6) 
QUINCY 464 Washington Street 

SAUGUS Rt.1 Augustine Plaza 
SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Road 
STONEHAM 352 Main Street 


= 


At participating Tech Hifi stores 
AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street 
BOSTON 240A Newbury Street 
BROCKTON Corner of Rt.27 & Pleasant St 
BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave 
BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 38 Boylston St 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave 
DANVERS 198 Endicott Street 


WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue 

THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave 
MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
NASHUA, NH Nashua Mall Extension 
SALEM, NH 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28) 
PROVIDENCE, Ri 165 Angell Street 
WARWICK, RI 1989 Post Road 

HIFI BARGAIN CENTERS: 
CAMBRIDGE 95 First St., Lechmere Sq 


(Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be available in the Hifi Bargain Centers) 
TECH HIFI STORES are also in New York. New Jersey. Connecticut. Michigan, and Ohio 


COME SEE THE BASF AUDIO CLINIC AT 
THE TECH HIFI HOME ENTERTAINMENT SHOW BOOTH 305 


WALTHAM 667 Main Street 

SHREWSBURY 304 Turnpike Road 

BROCKTON Corner of Rt.27 & Pleasant St 

TECH VIDEO CENTERS: 

BOSTON 86 Canal Street 

BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza 

MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
South Willow Street 





Contents 
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For the show 

The official guide to Tech Hifi’s Home 
Entertainment Show, including a list of 
exhibitors and what they will be showing. 


Sound investments 


Larry Collins 

Intimidated by technology? Frightened 
by numbers with decimal pointe in them? 
Do you have a minor anxiety attack when 
you walk into a hi-fi store? Not to worry. 
We tell you everything you need to know 
to shop for stereo components with 
confidence. 


See for yourself 
E. Brad Meyer 


A survey of the available home-video 
systems from the perspective of their 
respective software. What you can play 
on which and why. 


Home users 
Andrew Chaikin 


A look at several home-computer 
wizards and what they do with their 
household applications. 


What I say? 
Sarah Rolph 


A computer doesn’t do you much good 
if you can’t make it understand soy 
wishes. A look at how the indust 
working to establish better lines o 


communication between operator and 
machine. Hal? HAL?! 


Pay TV, 1958 


Paul Bradley 

The story of a long-forgotten attempt to 
wire the nation. The world’s first cable- 
television service bombed in Oklahoma 
before | Love Lucy went into reruns. 


Community video 


Paul D. Lehrman 

How the FCC planned to license 
thousands of low-power television 
stations around the country, and why 
more than 5000 applications have 
— only one station on the air so 
ar. “ 


Audiophile reviews 
Critiques of some of the latest high-end 


recordings. This month's reviewers are 
Paul D. Lehrman and E. Brad Meyer. 


Home Entertainment, the Phoenix's guide to consumer audio and 
video, is edited by Clif Garboden. Copyright 1981 by Media Com- 
munications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights re- 
served. Reproduction by any method whatsoever without permis- 
sion is: prohibited. 








BASF offers you both a'VHS and Beta video tape with all the advantages 


of pure chrome. 


OChrome video can record the shortest wavelengths for brighter pictures 


with truer colors and sharper contrast 


OChrome video — have a greater wear life with less rub-off for 


cleaner video hea 


OChrome’s unique magnetic properties let you play your video tapes 
and any speed—for first-run performance every time. 
Look to me for VHS and Beta video tapes. 


~ EIBASF 
The Official Video Tape of the s0s70N yy ° 


In Olden Days, 
Hi-Fi Tradition 
Meant Playback 
In Mint Condition 


Now, heaven knows, anything goes! 


High Fidelity. Hi-Fi. 
Back in the ‘fifties, 
when these terms first 

came into common 
use, they denoted the 
playing of music by 
specially-engineered, 
precisely-made equip- 
ment which would 
deliver a sound pre- 
cisely like the 

original perfor- 
mance. The equip- 
ment was high- 
priced and often 

so technical that 

it appealed chiefly 

to the engineering 
savant and the gol- 
den-eared dilettante. 
Even so, the concept 
and the aim were 
worthwhile. 


Since then, there has 
been a gradual erosion of 
these terms, with one manufac- 
turer after another making compromises 
in materials and design. Unfortunately, 
their products came out bearing the 
labels “High Fidelity” and “Hi-Fi,” caus- 
ing these words to lose much of their 
original lustre. 

The purpose of this message is simply 
to inform you that there is still some 
engineering-oriented music-loving firms 


techie \ 


whose technicians lie 

awake nights trying 

to think of ways to 

coax just a little 

better sound out of 

recorded music. 

And there are 

still dedicated 

dealers who 

sell these 

products. 

We, at Audio- 

Technica, are 

fiercely proud to 

to be one of the 

manufacturers 

for whom “High 

Fidelity” still means 

exactly what it 

implies. And our 

phono cartridges, 

stereo headphones, 

record care accessories, 

microphones, loudspeaker 

systems, and digital records speak 

eloquently for themselves of the skill 

with which we have accomplished our 
goals. 

If you think real high fidelity sound 
might play an important role in your life 
(or if it already does), we think you'd do 
well to seek out one of our kind of 
dealers: the high fidelity stores who seii 
Audio-Technica components. 


SEE US AT BOOTH 116, TECH HI Fl HOME ENTERTAINMENT SHOW. 


1221 Commerce Drive 


Stow, Ohio 44224 


L861 ‘21 HSEWSAON ‘LNSWNIVLY3S.LN3 SWOH ‘SAIS NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3H1L 
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The Tech Hifi 


Home 


Entertainmen 


Show 


Acme Light — 206 

Skokie, Illinois. 

A demonstration of camera light- 
ing. 

ADC — 117 

New Milford, Connecticut. 

A display of ADC’s full line of 
cartridges, speaker systems, and 
accessory items. 

Aiwa — 102 

Moonachie, New Jersey. 

A display of Aiwa’s line of per- 
sonal stereos, cassette decks, and 
mini-components. 

Akai (audio) — 218 

Compton, California. 

A display of new cassette and 
reel-to-reel products (featuring 
reel-to-reel decks designed to use 
EE tape), plus turntables, re- 
ceivers, and cassette decks. 

Akai (video) — 131 

Compton, California 

A display of Akai’s line of video- 
tape recorders and cameras. 
AKG — 104 

Stamford, Connecticut. 

A display of headphones, car- 
tridges, and microphones; plus 
selections from the Philips line. 
Apple — 103 

San Francisco, California. 

A display of the Apple line of 
personal computers and _asso- 
ciated accessories. Micro com- 
puters, disc drives, printers, and 
software. 

Artec — 308 

Burlington, Vermont. 

A display of prerecorded video 
tapes (including movies, sports, 
and music), special-interest soft- 
ware, and other video-related 
products. 

Audio Technica — 116 

Stow, Ohio. 

A display of phono cartridges. 
BASF — 305 

Bedford, Massachusetts. 

A display of audio and video tape.. 
BIB — 111 

Richardson, Texas. 

A demonstration of how to clean 
and care for video equipment. 
Boston Computer Society — 135 
Information on the society's com- 
puter resource center and com- 
puter club, plus a display of its 
magazine Boston Computer Up- 
date. 

BSR — 117 

Blauvelt, New York. 

A display of BSR’s new line of 
low-silhouette turntables, 
speakers, equalizers, spectrum 
analyzers, receivers, and tape 
decks. 

Cable Works — 120 

Southgate, California. 

A display of home video cables, 
adaptors, and accessories. 
Cashier station A — 113 

For those paying for merchan- 


(( 


\A 


dise by check. 

Cashier station B — 403 

For buying accessories and small 
items. 

Cashier station C — 405 

For those paying for merchan- 
dise by cash or credit. 

Casio — 310 

Fairfield, New Jersey. 

A display featuring a ‘six-pound 
portable electronic mini-key- 
board and a 16-pound 49-note 
standard-size keyboard. 
Celestion Industries — 140 
Holliston, Massachusetts. 

An audio-video show on laser 
technology and how it relates to 
loudspeaker design, plus a dis- 
play of loudspeakers. 

Cerwin Vega — 110 

Arieta, California. 

A display of speaker systems. 
Commodore International — 210 
King of Prussia, Pennsylvania. 
A display of micro-computers for 
home, education, and business, 
featuring the VIC personal com- 
puter. 


Computer City — 137 
Charlestown, Massachusetts. 

A display of the Apple family 
computer systems (personal com- 
puters for finance management, 
games, and word processing) and 
the Source telecommunication 
system. 


Concord — 133 

Tarzana, California. 

A display of auto speakers, 
phono cartridges, and auto sound 
components. 

Crown International — 105 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


A display of Crown's “‘distinc- 


tion’’ and ‘‘2-series”’ lines of 
home.audio components. 

Crown of Japan — 118 
Chatsworth, California. 

A display of stereo AM/FM port- 
ables and mini-component audio 
systems. 

dbx — 314 

Newton, Massachusetts. 

A display of dbx’s entire line, 
with demonstrations of dyna- 
mic-range expanders, tape-noise- 
reduction systems, computerized 
analyzer/equalizers, and en- 
coded audio discs. 

Discwasher — 224 

Columbia, Missouri. 

A display of Discwasher’s line of 
record- and cassette-care pro- 
ducts. 

Dish Manufacturers -- 119 
Winnisquam, New Hampshire. 

A demonstration of video re- 
ceived directly from a satellite on 
a Kloss projection TV. 

Dual — 121 

Mt. Vernon, New York. 

A display of automatic turn- 
tables and changers. 

EPI — 212 

Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

A display of EPI’s entire line of 
home and car loudspeaker 
systems. 

Fijitsu-ten — 136 

A display of new models of car 
stereo systems with Dolby noise 
reduction. 

Fisher Corporation — 300 
Chatsworth, California. 

A display of home audio and 
video equipment, including mini- 
systems, portable systems, video 
recorders, turntables, tape decks, 
tuners, amplifiers, speakers, and 


The Boston area’s first Home Entertainment 
Show — sponsored by Tech Hifi Friday through 
Sunday, November 20, 22, and 23, at the Com- 
monwealth Pier Exhibition Hall — will feature 
products from the worlds of consumer audio and 
video, plus home computer hardware and soft- 
ware. In addition to nonstop demonstrations by 
many of the leaders in the audio, video, and 
computer fields, the exposition will afford visi- 
tors the opportunity to buy the products they 
see from trailers full of merchandise parked on 


the premises. 


Show hours will be from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
on Sunday. Admission will be $2. 


racks. 

Hitachi Sales Corporation (audio) 
— 112 

Compton, California. 

A display of Hitachi's line of re- 
ceivers, amplifiers, tuners, cas- 
sette decks, turntables, loud- 
speakers, and audio racks. 
Hitachi Sales Corporation (video) 
— 112 

Lyndhurst, New Jersey 

A demonstration of projection 
television, and displays of video- 
tape recorders and cameras. 


Home Entertainment — 101 
Tech Hifi’s video display center, 
featuring video games and big 
screens. 

Infinity — 202 

Canog, Park, California. 

A display of Infinity's line of 
loudspeakers, personal portable 
stereo equipment, and car 
speakers. 

J.B.L; — 130 

Northridge, California. 

A display of J.B.L.’s new line of 
speaker products, plus a drawing 
and giveaway. 

Jensen — 115 

Schiller Park, Illinois. 

A working display of Jensen’s 
Series 2 speakers and car re- 
ceivers, including a digital car re- 
ceiver. 


JVC (audio) — 208 

Elmwood Park, New Jersey. 

A display of JVC’s entire line of 
receivers, cassette decks, and 
turntables. 

JVC (video) — 124 

Elmwood Park, New Jersey. 

A demonstration of new home 


VHS recorders (the HR7300 and 


tech hifis 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
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the Quintet), plus a display of 
portable VHS recorders, portable 
radio cassette decks, color video 
cameras, and color mini-moni- 
tors. 

KLH — 125 

Canoga Park, California. 

A display of new music systems 
and electronics, including the per- 
sonal stereo and mirror-imaged 
loudspeaker. 

Kloss — 312 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

A demonstration of the large 
Novabeam video screen. 
Loranger — 106 

Warren, Pennsylvania. 

A display of Loranger’s line of 
heavy-duty blank tape. 
Magnadyne — 220 

Carson, California. 

A display of the new line of auto 
sound products, including amps 
and accessories and featuring 
Magnadyne’s new ferrofluid 
speakers. 

Maxell Corporation (audio) — 109 
Moonachie, New Jersey. 

A display of Maxell’s entire line 
of audio products, including the 
recently introduced top-of-the- 
line premium tape products. 
Maxell Corporation (computer) — 
222. 

Bowling Green, New York. 

A display of personal computer 
products, including bank floppy 
diskets. 

Maxell Corporation (video) — 107 
Moonachie, New Jersey. 

A demonstration .of Maxell’s 
high-grade video tapes. 

Mesa Electronics — 126 
Arlington Heights, Illinois. 

A display of record changers, 
manual turntables, and home and 
car speaker systems. 

Micro Acoustics Corporation — 
127 

Elmsford, New York. 

A display of electret cartridges 
(micro acoustic System II phono 
cartridges), plus testing, evalua- 
tion, and comparison of car- 
tridges. 

Mitsubishi Electric Sales — 128 
Lincolnwood, Illinois. 

A display of Mitsubishi's car 
audio line, featuring the RX 723 
horizontal/vertical AM/FM 
multiplex cassette receiver. 
Nikko — 204 

Hauppauge, New York. 

A display of Nikko’s entire line of 
receivers, tuners, amplifiers, tape 
decks, and turntables. 

Numark Electronics Corporation 
— 132 

Edison, New Jersey. 

A display of equalizers, head- 
phones, disco mixers, micro- 
phones, and other audio acces- 
sories. 
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Ohm Acoustics Corporation — 
142 

Brooklyn, New York. 

A display of Ohm’s entire line of 
loudspeakers. 

Onkyo — 129 

Ramsey, New Jersey. 

A display of cassette/receivers, 
receivers, tape decks, turntables. 
rack systems, and slim-line elec- 
tronics. 

O’Sullivan — 209 

Lamar, Missouri. 

A display of furniture, featuring 
home-entertainment storage 
units. 

Panasonic — 134 

Secaucus, New Jersey. 

A display of Panasonic's line of 
consumer video-tape recorders 
and AM/FM stereo cassette 
decks. 

Pickering — 100 

Plainview, New York. 

A display of Pickering’s entire 
line of cartridges, headphones, 
and record-care accessories. 
Pioneer Electronics of America 
(audio) — 122 

Long Beach, California. 

A display of Pioneer's entire line 
of automotive car systems. 
Preview — 200 

Norwood, Massachusetts. 
Information on over-the-air pay 
television service, with demon- 
stration. (Channel 27 ) 
Projection TV — 139 

Tech Hifi’s demonstration of pro- 
jection TV. 

Rack systems — 301 

Tech Hifi’s display of audio 
equipment. 

RCA — 213 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

A display of video recorders, 
portable video recorders, color 
video cameras, SelectaVision 
video-disc players, television sets, 
and software. 

Samsung Electronics — 214 

Oak Brook, Illinois. 

A display of Samsung's color 
television sets, plus its inexpen- 
sive stereo receiver and stereo 
portable 

See yourself on TV — 303 

Tech Hifi’s video demonstration. 
Shure Brothers — 302 

Evanston, Illinois. 

A demonstration of the tracking 
ability of Shure’s new cartridges. 
Sony Corporation of America 
(audio and headphones) — 216 
A display of Sony’s line of cas- 
sette decks, reel-to-reel record- 
ers, turntables, receivers, and 
music systems; plus a display of 
Sony's full line of lightweight 
headphones, including the band- 
less headphone. 

‘Sony Corporation of America 
(video and auto) — 211 

A display of video equipment and 
blank video tape, plus car stereo 
products. 

Stanton — 138 

Plainview, New York. 

A displav of cartridges, head- 
phones, and record-care pro- 
ducts. 

Star — 316 

Needham Heights, -Massachu- 
setts. 

A demonstration of the enter- 
tainment available on over-the-air 
subscription television. (Channel 
68) 

Strawberries — 201 

Framingham, Massachusetts 
Record sales. 

TDC — 308 

Tech Hifi’s display of TDC 
speakers. 

TDK — 207 

Garden City, New York. 

A display of audio and video 
tapes. 

Teac — 205 

Montebello, California. 

A display of Teac’s line of cas- 
sette decks and reel-to-reel 
machines, featuring the Porta- 
studio cassette recorder, a four- 
channel cassette deck with built- 
in mixer. 

Technics — 114 

Secaucus, New Jersey. 

A display of digital receivers, 
linear-tracking turntables, and 
soft-touch and solenoid cassette 
decks with all-metal capability; 
plus a demonstration of Tech- 
nics’s new dbx cassette decks. 
Teknika — 108 

New York, New York 


A display of a new line of audio 
and video systems. 

Thorens — 212 

Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

A display of the Thorens line of 
turntables. 

Transcriber Company — 304 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 

A display of the Classic One rec- 
ord-cleaning system, the Omega 
One antistatic mat, and a variety 
of patch cords and other acces- 
sories. 

US Pioneer Electronics Corpora- 
tion (audio) — 122 

Moonachie, New Jersey. 

A display of Pioneer's new line of 
home receivers, amplifiers, 
tuners, and headphones. 

US Pioneer Electronics Corpora- 
tion (video) — 123 

Moonachie, New Jersey. 

A display of video discs and a 
demonstration of Pioneer's one- 
piece. 50-inch-diagonal _ projec- 
tion television. 

Vector Research — 118 
Chatsworth, California. 

A display of new receivers and 
cassette decks, plus a demonstra- 
tion of the first Vector turntable. 
Video Commander — 206 

Santa Ana, California. 

A demonstration of video switch- 
ing in home video. 

Video Theater — 401 

A Tech Hifi demonstration of 
video movies. 

WBCN-FM. 

Live remote broadcasts over 104.1 


FM 
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A World Leader in Technology 
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After all the advertising hype is over, one company remains in the fore- 
front of audio technology. Advanced designs, in-house cost-efficient con- 
struction, and total quality control have combined to make Hitachi a con- 
sistent winner of Japan’s coveted Audio Grand Prix Award. 


HITACHI 


A World Leader in Technology 


See The Leaders at Booth 112 
Home Entertainment Show 
Commonwealth Pier 
Nov. 20-22 
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Ben Luce 


Knobs and numbers 


specs and features 


A guide to audio 


by Larry Collins 
we hopping for a stereo system can be 


intimidating or it can be fun. In any 

case it’s an adventure that, with 
luck, you won't have to repeat for several 
years. How long you will continue to be 
happy with your stereo gear will depend, 
of course, on the wisdom of the choices 
you make now. 

Shopping well is really not as difficult 
as it first seems. The odds are in your 
favor: the competitive hi-fi market, and 
the technological spinoffs from the 
military and from the space program to 
consumer electronics have yielded a 
remarkably high and consistent level of 
quality in hi-fi equipment. Also, any sub- 
stantial advance in performance or con- 
venience made by one manufacturer is 
likely to be copied by 10 other companies 
six months later. 

You may be confused about what to 
buy, but you shouldn’t be afraid to buy. 
There are hardly any truly bad hi-fi 
products in today’s market; the lemons 
have been driven out. If you buy, for ex- 
ample, a Sansui amplifier today, you 
won't regret it tomorrow and wish that 
you'd bought a Kenwood instead — or 
vice versa. 

This doesn’t mean that there are no 
significant differences among products — 
that all are alike or equally good. But you 
should understand that making wise buy- 
ing decisions is na longer a matter of 
picking good products over bad ones. 
(This, by the way, is why evaluative 
rankings such as those in Consumer 
Reports are a waste of time. Such good- 
vs.-bad testing methodology produced 
helpful information 20 years ago, but in 
today’s hi-fi market such rankings usual- 
ly end up being based on trivial, 
meaningless, or invalid product 
differences.) 

So why worry about choices at all? 
Why not just buy the best-looking stereo 
components, or the ones that are on sale? 
First, because the problem isn’t that you 
might buy a bad product; the problem is 
that you might buy a bad system, one that 
suffers from incompatibility among its 
component parts. This is the secret to 
smart stereo shopping. Although nearly 
all products available are good, they are 
not all equal. And their most important 
differences have to do with compatibility, 
not with absolute performance quality. 
One $1000 stereo system assembled from 
individually excellent, well-known 
products may be troublesome to own and 
irritating to listen to; another may be 
trouble-free and sound wonderful. Com- 
patibility mysteries are revealed in the 
equipments’ specifications. The trick is to 
kriow which specs to look for and which 
are meaningless. 

Second, remember that in the long run, 
your satisfaction with a stereo system 
won't depend solely on its sonic perfor- 
mance. You don’t just listen to the equip- 
ment; you use it. So when you go shop- 
ping, don’t just look at and listen to the 
floor models; stretch out your hands and 
use them. Make sure that the controls do 


what they seem to; when they don’t, find 
out what it is that they really do. Does the 
equipment you're evaluating have all the 
controls you need? Does it have the right 
controls? On the other hand, does it have 
too many? 

Ergonomics is the science of human- 
engineering — i.e., designing things so 
that they are easy and logical to use. 
Ergonomics is your friend; embrace it. Is 
the front panel'so cluttered with buttons, 
knobs, and levers that you can’t find the 
one you want? Does a modest adjustment 
produce insufficient aural effect and a 
slightly larger adjustment too much of 
the effect? Do you have to turn the knob 
down when it seems that it ought. to go 
up? Do the meters provide useful infor- 
mation or are they just a jumble of 
flashing lights? Is the panel lettering so 
dim that you won't be able to read it 
without the benefit of the showroom’s 
flaorescent lights and 20-foot picture 
window? 


Of course, specifications and features . 


are the primary bases on which most peo- 
ple select stereo gear. The good news is 
that, of the long array of numerical specs 
listed for many components, most can be 
ignored. If you fully understood and 
compared them all, what you’d discover 
is that the differences among most com- 
ponents are much smaller than the 
similarities and that, in most cases, the 
differences which turn up in lab tests are 
inaudible in everyday listening. Indeed, 
manufacturers use specs to brag about 
their ability to keep up with the state of 
the art; so if a product had seriously in- 
ferior specs in some major performance 
area, the company could act quickly to 
make the product competitive or omit 
those specs from its brochures. Now on 
to the details. 
* * * 

People shopping for a complete system 
often choose the receiver or amplifier 
first, then the speakers, and finally the 
turntable, accepting whatever phono car- 
tridge the dealer tosses into the deal. The 
smart procedure, though, is the opposite. 
Begin by selecting the two components 
that have the greatest influence on the 
sound — the cartridge and the speakers — 
and then pick a turntable and receiver 
that are compatible with these. 


The record player 

With phono cartridges, the first ques- 
tion usually concerns the transducer: 
how is the motion of the stylus in the 
record groove converted to an audio 
signal? — low-voltage moving-coil, high- 
output moving-coil, moving magnet, in- 
duced magnet, moving flux, moving iron, 
variable reluctance, electret? In truth, it 
doesn’t matter. There is a good deal more 
variety in the cartridge market today than 
there was a few years ago, and moving- 
coils in particular have made the transi- 
tion from exotica to mainstream accep- 
tance, helped partly by the influx of high- 
output designs that make them compati- 
ble with a receiver's standard phono in- 
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put. But at the same time the moving- 
magnet (and other) designs have im- 
proved in quality as well as variety, and 
today quite a few moving-magnet (et al.) 
pickups sound as good as — or even 
better than — most moving-coil pickups 
in the same price range. 

Among stylus tip shapes, the “‘line 
contact’ (Shibata, Stereohedron, hyper- 
bolic, etc.) tip generally extracts the most 
music from the groove with the lowest 
amount of noise and distortion, but it is 
costly to make and the cartridge it comes 
with must be installed very carefully to 
ensure correct alignment of the stylus 
with the record groove. So the elliptical 
stylus remains the most sensible choice 
for most listeners — unless you plan to 
use an inexpensive turntable designed for 
operation at a tracking force of 2.5 grams 
or higher, in, which case a spherical-tip 
stylus is the best choice for minimum 
record wear. 

Speaking of careful installation and 
alignment, that really is desirable with 
any cartridge. So unless you know that 
your dealer will do the job for you, and do 
it well, you might want to consider 
purchasing a cartridge that has been pre- 
installed in the tonearm headshell at the 
factory. Even if you don’t choose to buy a 
complete turntable with a pre-installed 
cartridge, several cartridge manufacturers 
offer some of their models pre-installed in 
standard headshells that fit many popular 
turntable models. 

When all the myths are cleared away, 
you'll find that the sound quality of a 
phono cartridge depends mainly on two 
things: its tracking ability and its fre- 
quency response. (Ignore channel separa- 
tion; all measurements of it are con- 
taminated by minor misalignments 
between cartridge and groove, which 
vary from one installation to the next and 
from one test record to the next.) The best 
source for information on tracking ability 
and frequency response is magazine test 
reports; the next best source is your own 
ears, listening in the showroom. Actually, 
there has been a lot of progress in track- 
ing ability lately, so most of today’s car- 
tridges are satisfactory in this respect. As 
for frequency response, as with all audio 
components flat response (equally loud at 
all frequencies) is what you want, but two 
patterns of response error are particularly 
common in cartridges and are worth 
watching for. One is a broad sag in the 
mid-treble (typically centered at around 
5kHz), which you may want to compen- 
sate for by choosing speakers that are 
slightly bright. The other is a steep rise or 
peak above 10 kHz. The crispness and 
‘air’ this adds can be appealing on some 
records, but it also exaggerates the 
audibility of any noise and distortion in 
slightly worn discs, especially if your 
speakers have extended treble response. 

Buying a turntable is confusing 
because there are so many options and 
combinations thereof. For instance, do 
you want a belt drive or direct drive? (It 
doesn’t matter; you can get excellent per- 
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formance either way. At the lower-priced 
end of the range, under $150, it’s easier 
for a manufacturer to achieve good per- 
formance with a belt drive. At higher 
prices it’s easier to add refinements in 
performance if the motor is a direct- 
drive.) 

How much automation? You can have 
manual operation, semi-automatic play 
(which may mean either that you put the 
stylus in the lead-in groove yourself and 
the mechanism automatically picks up 
the arm and shuts off at the end of play, 
or that the beginning of play is automatic 
but you have to pick up the arm and 
return it to its post at the end. of play), 
fully automatic play (one-button 
operation), remote-control play (the but- 
ton is at your chair), or multi-play (what 
we used to call a record changer). For 
most people the preferred choice is either 
full-automatic or semi-auto with 
automatic arm lift-off and return at the 
end of play. 

In terms of the standard advertised 
turntable specs (speed accuracy, wow and 
flutter, rumble), virtually all of today’s 
turntables are quite good. And such 
differences as are found among com- 
peting models in either flutter (pitch 
wobble) or rumble (motor vibration 
transmitted to the stylus) are not reliably 
represented by the small differences 
between the specifications, so you 
shouldn't base a buying decision on the 
numbers. As for speed accuracy, if you 
have a special need for unusually precise 
pitch (e.g., if you want to play a musical 
instrument along with a record), then the 
best bet is to choose a turntable with a 
variable-pitch fine-tuning control and an 
illuminated strobe pattern (or numerical 
speed display), which will allow you to 
set the speed as accurately as you wish. 

Differences in sonic performance 
among turntables today depend mainly 
on just two factors: the suppression of 
unwanted vibration in the turntable, and 
the tonearm’s mass and resonance. The 
stylus is sensitive to microscopic groove 
modulations, which means it is also sen- 
sitive to other microscopic vibrations, and 
the world is full of these. The shelf or 
cabinet that you place your turntable on 
is always vibrating a little, stimulated by 
footsteps, furnace blowers, refrigerators, 
street traffic, and of course the vibrations 
of the sound produced by your 
loudspeakers. The better your turntable’s 
suspension system filters out such 
vibrations, preventing them from 
reaching the stylus in the groove, the less 
muddy your sound will be. An easy test 
for this is to play a quiet passage of a 
record and tap the shelf the turntable is 
sitting on. The louder and more prolong- 
ed the resulting thump from the 
loudspeakers, the muddier your sound 
will be. 

The associated problem is the mass and 
resonance of the tonearm system — and 
this is the number one compatibility issue 
in mating phono cartridges with turn- 

Continued on page 32 
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Aiwa mini digital receiver complete with 
Aiwa full-logic, metal-tape mini cassette 
deck. Save $100!...(Booth # 102) $699 

Akai cassette deck, mr*al tape, timer 
start. Special purchase!. .. .(# 218) $99 

BSR belt-drive, auto-shutoff turntable with 
cartridge. Save $45! (Booth # 117)... $44 

Celestion 2-way bookshelf speaker, super 
accurate. Save $151/pr! (#140)..(ea.)$99 


Pioneer stereo receiver has 45 
watts per channel, digital power 
meters. Special purchase! See 
booth # 122. 

Dual deluxe belt-drive, auto-shutoff turntable 
complete with low-mass Ortofon 
cartridge. Save $55/...... (# 121) $119 

EP! bookshelf speakers, 2-way with passive 
radiator. Save $122/pr! (#212) (ea.)$139 

Fisher 2-way bookshelf speaker. 

Half-price! (ea.). . .(Booth # 300) $49.95 

Fisher 3-way speaker with 12” woofer. 
Half-price! (ea.). . .(Booth # 300) $79.95 

Nikko 25 watt/channel receiver. 

(Booth # 204) $179 

Nikko cassette deck, metal tape, pro black 
finish. Save $30!....(Booth # 204) $169 

Pioneer cassette deck, Dolby C®, metal tape. 
Save $40!......... (Booth # 122) $139 

Pioneer auto-reverse cassette deck, metal 
tape. Special purchase!. . . (# 122) $199 

Sony cassette deck, metal tape, 2 motors. 
Save $60! .......... (Booth # 216) $129 

Sony deluxe cassette deck, metal tape, 2 
motors, peak meters. Save $60! 

(Booth # 216) 
Teac 3-head cassette deck. Special 
(Booth # 205) $199 

Hitachi cassette deck, metal tape, LED 
meters. Save $50!........ (# 112) $149 

Technics slimline 30 watt/channel receiver. 
BOG I bis verges (Booth # 114) $159 

Technics belt-drive, auto-shutoff turntable. 
Save $29!........ (Booth # 114) $79.95 


—=/ HOME \== 
ENTERTAINMENT 
=| SHOW /== 


SPECIALS 


Here are just a few examples of 
the spectacular savings you'll find 
on top-quality electronics at The 


Infinity audiophile-quality 10”, 2-way 
speakers. Save $82/pr! 
(Booth #202) 

KLH mini component system with preamp/ 
tuner, power amp, full-logic cassette 
deck, 2-high-performance, real-wainut 
speakers. Special purchase! 

(Booth # 125) 

Hitachi 3-way speaker, 12” woofer. 

Save $122/pr! .. (Booth # 112) (ea.) $89 

Akai open-reel tape deck. Special 
purchase! (Booth # 218) 


VIDEO 


Akai portable video recorder, Dolby® stereo 
sound with tuner/timer. Save $496! 
(Booth #131) $1 


Save $130! 
Panasonic video recorder has 6- 
hour capacity, 24-hour timer. 
Record shows while you're away, 
or one channel while viewing 
another. Super buy! $599. 
See booth # 134. 


Hitachi top-of-the-line video recorder, 6- 
hour, has remote control, special effects. 
Including 4 Hitachi T-120 cassettes. 

(Booth # 112) $999 


Hitachi co/or video camera. With optional AC 
adaptor, can be used with any video 
recorder. Super value! (# 112)....$499 


JVC T-120 VHS video cassette. 
Save $13! ....... (Booth # 124) $12.99 


JVC portable video recorder with tuner/timer 
and carry case. Save $351! 
(Booth # 124) 

Pioneer Laser Disc video disc player, stereo 


sound, wireless remote control. 
(Booth # 122) $699 


Home Entertainment Show. 
Specials available at booth 


numbers listed. 


Get a big, bright solid-state 19” 
color TV for about the same price 
as a 13” set on sale! See booth 
# 214. 


Kloss Novabeam Model 1 projection TV, 6.5’ 
screen, remote control. Minor blemishes, 
full factory warranty. 

Save over $600!.. (Booth # 312) $2495 


COMPUTERS 


Apple Computer Family System. Complete, 
bundled package for total personal 
computing. Save $200! 

(Booth # 103) 
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Commodore home computer costs 
about the same as a good video 
game: But it does a lot more! It’s a 
powertul, reliable, honest-to- 
goodness computer with capabili- 
ties equal to older computers the 
size of acity block! See booth #210. 


NOVEMBER 20-22. 


PORTABLE STEREO 


Aiwa AM/FM portable stereo cassette 
recorder, shortwave, universal voltage. 
Save $90! .........: (Booth # 102)$159 

Aiwa deluxe portable AM/FM stereo cassette 
recorder, shortwave, universal voltage. 
Save $70! .......... (Booth # 102) $289 

Crown of Japan AM/FM portable stereo 
cassette recorder, super bass. 

(Booth # 118) $199 

KLH pocket-sized cassette player, Dolby®, 
stereo FM. Save $50! (# 125) $169 


CAR STEREO 


Magnadyne AM/FM in-dash stereo cassette 
ep Rereeee (Booth # 220) $69.95 
Fujitsu-Ten AM/FM stereo cassette player, 
mini chassis fits most cars.. (# 136) $99 


AND MORE... 


ADC XLM premium phono cartridge. 
(Booth # 117) 
Casio VL-Tone computerized music 
(Booth # 310) $59.95 
Discwasher anti-static turntable 
(Booth # 224) $4.99 
Koss lightweight stereo headphones. 
Save $5! ......... (Booth # 136) $24.95 
Maxell premium regular or high bias C-90 
cassettes, 2-pack. (Booth # 109) $6.99 
Maxell regular bias C-90 cassettes, 
(Booth # 109) $6.99 
O'Sullivan equipment cabinet, walnut 
vinyl finish. Save $20! (Booth # 209)$89 
Shure deluxe elliptical phono 
cartridge (Booth # 302) $29.95 
Sony ultra-lightweight stereo 
headphones (Booth # 216) $29 
Sony ultra-lightweight, in-the-ear 
headphones. New! (# 216) $32.95 
Sony all-purpose microphone; use with any 
tape deck. ....... (Booth # 216)$29.95 
Stanton Permo-Stat record preservative 
i (Booth # 138) $9.95 
Stanton stereo headphones 
(Booth # 138) .$19.95 


Many more unadvertised specials. Power ratings into 
8 ohms, 20-20kHz. Not responsible for misprints 


ENTERTAINMENT 


——\ SHOW , 


& SALE 


COMMONWEALTH PIER EXHIBITION HALL 
(right next to Anthony’s Pier 4) 


Show hours: Friday-Saturday, 10 am-10 pm; Sunday, 10 am-6 pm 
-* Some sale items also available at Tech Hifi stores. 
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A guide to video 
by E. Brad Meyer 


othing changes as fast as the 
N futurists would have us believe, 

and video — video revolution or 
no — is no exception. There has been a 
slow but steady evolution. And there may 
even be reason to suspect that programs 
are getting better because of the new 
video formats. But more about that later. 


First, let’s look at the oldest of the “new” 
video hardware. 


Tape 

Video tape was domesticated in 1975, 
when Sony brought out the first Beta- 
max recorder. This machine, with its one- 
hour maximum recording time and its 
one-event external timer, looked at first 
like nothing but a-plaything for the rich. 
Since then, however, a competing, non- 
compatible format known as VHS has 
been introduced, and the competition has 
spurred rapid improvements in all areas 
of convenience and utility. 

One of the first battles was over 
maximum recording time. VHS ma- 
chines could record for two hours, then 
four, then six. Sony increased Beta- 
format times to two hours, then three, 
then four and a half, by using slower run- 
ning speeds and thinner tape. A second 
battle, over the sophistication of the 
machines’ ability to record programs 
unattended, produced machines with 
microprocessor control that could turn 
themselves on and off many times over 
periods of a week or more, and change 
channels while they did it. 

The third battle has been over whose 
machine could do the best tricks with 
tape movement: running in slow motion, 
stop frame, or fast motion. Because of the 
way its tape is threaded, the Beta machine 
has an inherent advantage in this depart- 
ment. 

The video-cassette-recorder, or VCR, 
market in this country is currently dom- 
inated by the VHS format, largely 
because of a marketing error made by 
Sony in the early days of the running- 
time war. It brought out machines that 
wouldn't play tapes made on its older 
models, and the public reacted with a 
vehemence out of all proportion to any 
inconvenience anyone actually suffered. 
Sony is still trying to overcome the after- 
effects of that miscalculation; Beta 
machines have slightly better features 
and picture quality under some condi- 
tions, but VHS outsells Beta by more than 
two to one 


software 


If you are shopping for your first 
VCR, what can you expect to find? Mod- 
ern Beta and VHS machines have very 
similar capabilities. The simplest 
machines in each format have two oper- 
ating speeds, offering maximum re- 
cord/play times of four and a half 
hours for the Beta, six hours for the VHS. 
All models will record at least one pro- 
gram unattended, and the more expen- 
sive ones will tape four to six shows over 
a period of two weeks or more. Also 
available are still-frame single-frame 
stepping, slow motion, and various forms 
of rapid motion to allow you to examine 
recorded material in detail or in slow 
motion, or to run rapidly through it to 
search for programs or skip commer- 
cials. Some or all of these operations may 
be undertaken from your chair by means 
of wired or wireless remote controls. The 
special motion-control features of Beta 
machines generally work a bit better than 
those on VHS recorders, and the consen- 
sus among videophiles is that the picture 
quality on Beta is better at the slower 
speeds. 

The sound quality of VCRs has re- 
ceived increased attention since the 
arrival of video discs. VCR sound tracks 
are at best passable. They are never what 
you would call high fidelity — there is just 

‘not enough tape speed or track width 
available in these formats to do a good 
job. 

Portable VCRs are getting smaller, 
lighter, and more popular as people begin 
to perceive the value of instant color 
sound ‘movies’ that cost only $15 for 
two or more hours of programming. (Also, 
the tape can be reused if you don’t like 
what you get.) Beta machines, with their 
smaller cassette and simpler tape path, are 
down to less than nine pounds, VHS to 
about 11. Some of these machines come 
equipped with all the features of their 
larger brothers, both in programming 
capability and in slow- or fast-motion. 

Beta and VHS portables both require a 
separate camera and tape deck, but 
several Japanese manufacturers are work- 
ing feverishly on miniaturized systems 
that will fit into a box the size of a 
present-day home video camera. A separ- 
ate format using quarter-inch tape and 
made by Funai and marketed under.the 
Technicolor and Canon brand ‘names is 
sized midway between the Beta/VHS por- 
tables and such futuristic devices men- 
tioned above 


If you go out looking at portable video 
right now, you will hear the phrase 
‘video editing’ fairly often. What these 
words mean at the consumer level is that 
portable machines are being made with 
special circuits to smooth the process of 
stopping and restarting the tape, so that 
the transitions you make, either when 
taping in the field or when transferring 
sections of your original footage to your 
second machine at home, will look 
smoother and more professional. 


Discs 

There are two noncompatible video- 
disc formats in the US now, and if you 
can believe what you read there will be a 
third this spring. Video discs were sup- 
posed to equal audio records in popu- 
larity, providing as they do from a half- 
hour to an hour of pictures and sound per 
side. It hasn’t worked out that way so far, 
in part because the disc manufacturers 
haven't, issued enough titles in either 
format, partly because at from $20 to $35 
for a movie the prices are just too high. 

The two currently available types of 
video-disc playing systems differ con- 
siderably in their characteristics. On the 
assumption that you are at least passing- 
ly familiar with the basic céncept, we will 
summarize them briefly. 

The LV system. The LV, or 
LaserVision, disc is, as its name implies, 
played back by a focused laser beam. 
There are two LV formats, one allowing a 
half-hour-maximum playing time per 
side, the other a full hour. What you can 
gain with the half-hour format is a host 
of special functions, including still frame, 
slow motidn that is continuously varia- 
ble from a dead stop to normal speed in 
either direction, triple-speed play and 
very rapid scanning (also bidirectional), 
and a ‘‘search”’ feature that will find any 
frame on the disc automatically. The 
special features work perfectly, with 
almost instantaneous response and no 
degradation of the picture, and of course 
the disc, which is not touched physically 
during play, never wears out no matter 
how much you play a single frame. The 
longer-play LV discs have rapid scan, and 
a search mode that works to find specific 
sections, known as chapters, into which 
some discs are divided; but the razzle- 
dazzle tricks aren't there. Both LV disc 
types have ‘stereo sound tracks of fairly 
good quality. 

LV players are now being sold under 


the Pioneer and Magnavox brand names. 
Fisher, Sansui, and others have done 
development work on their own LV 
machines but are apparently waiting to 
see what develops in the field before 
bringing them out. 

CED. Developed by RCA, the CED, or 
capacitance electronic disc, went on sale 
last March. The idea behind CED was to 
make a simpler, cheaper system than 
LaserVision, undersell the competition in 
terms of player and disc prices, and 
release such a large library of titles that 
CED would become the de facto stan- 
dard. The CED disc is played with a 
stylus that rides in a groove. The discs 
hold an hour per side and can be played at 
normal speed in the forward direction, or 
at about twelve times normal speed in 
either direction. There is a rapid-scan 
mode that does not provide a picture 
while it’s scanning; you watch a minutes 
counter to locate your destination on the 
disc. 

The one-hour playing time per side 
allows most movies to fit on a single disc, 
compared to the three or more some- 
times needed for LV movies in the full- 
featured shorter-play-time format. And 
CED discs are much simpler to make than 
the LVs, or opticals, so it looked for a 
while as if RCA’s game plan might work. 
But CED movies are just as expensive as 
their LV counterparts, at $20 to $30, and 
the often promised huge catalogue has 
not materialized. CED players have medi- 
ocre monaural sound, and their picture 
quality, though just as good as prere- 
corded videotape, suffers in comparison 
with that of the optical discs. It seems 
that this Christmas season will be RCA’s 
last chance to make the system take off. 

The worst problems that discs have 
competing with tape — i.e., small cata- 
logues and high prices, are shared by 
both formats, and there is scant reason to ° 
suppose that the third format, scheduled 
for introduction by JVC next spring, will 
be any different. Known as VHD, for 
video high density, it uses a stylus to play 
a grooveless disc, and it combines the 
CED’s one-hour playing time with the 
LVs special tricks, including frame 
search. 

The future of the video disc (any 
format) may depend on how quickly the 
manufacturers catch on to the advan- 
tages of software rental. The idea is 
particularly well suited to the optical disc, 
of course, because the disc never wears 
out. Tape rentals are working out well. 
And if anyone gets up the nerve to start 
issuing X-rated discs, the battle between 
disc formats will be over even faster. 

A relatively new category of software 
material, known as interactive program- 
ming, is currently confined to the LV 
format, though the JVC system will also 
be able to support it. In an interactive 
program the disc runs through a se- 
quence and then stops itself at a frame 
that contains a question or other decision 
point. The viewer can then go to a choice 
of other frames, depending on his or her 
response to the question. An optical disc 
for children offers step-by-step instruc- 
tions for projects, and quizzes on such 
subjects as the flags of various countries. 
LV players are controlled by built-in 
microprocessors, and when hooked to a 
larger computer can perform such tricks 
as showing the viewer what it’s like to 
drive through a particular city, allowing 
the viewer to go straight, right or left at 
each intersection. No one except the 
Defense Department has really realized 
where or how this capability could take 
us. 


Video components 
If you now own a video-tape or disc 
player, the chances are that they feed into 
your TV set through Channel 3. If you 
also have cable or other pay TV in your 
house, you have to do a lot of antenna- 
cables juggling after you decide what to 
watch. In your present setup, your tape 
and disc players must disguise their out- 
puts as VHF broadcasts so your set can 
receive them. They do this with little elec- 
tronic boxes called RF modulators, which 
in effect turn them into miniature. TV 
stations with a direct connection to the 
antenna inputs of your set. Once the 
signal gets into your set, it is imme- 
diately demodulated into the separate 
audio and video signals that are the natu- 
ral outputs of the players in the first 
place. All this is like taking your record 
player and your audio-cassette deck, 
feeding them into a stereo FM generator, 
and listening to all your audio sources 
through your FM tuner 
There is, needless to say. a better way 
Continued on page 32 
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At Tech HiFi’s Home Entertainment Show 
is an extraordinary display of Pioneer audio and 
video products created for a single purpose: To 
make you feel as if you’re there. 
| Perhaps for the first time you'll hear 
recorded music with all the richness and drama of a 
live performance. You'll see video images so sharp 
and clear you'll feel it’s all happening right there, 
before you. 

You'll experience subtle nuances of sound, 
details of picture — because Pioneer has 
emphatically expanded the state of the art in 
popular home entertainment. 


Explore the future at Booths 122 and 123 at Tech HiFi’s Home Entertainment Show, 
Commonwealth Pier Exhibition Hall, November 20-22. 


VY) PIONEER 


We bring it back alive. 
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Photos by Susan Lapides 


aed 
Art Bardage with his Apple I 


Some stay-at-home computer uses 


by Andrew Chaikin 


he age of home computers has 

arrived, and now that ‘it’s here, 

early predictions of how com- 
puters would be used in the home seem 
rather ill-founded. Originally billed as 
conveniences that c6uld turn house lights 
on and off and balance checkbooks, home 
computers are proving themselves to be, 
instead, revolutionary learning machines 
and tools for evervone from children to 
visionaries, hobbyists, and the self-em- 
ployed. Five years after microcomputers 
were introduced, hundreds of thousands 
of them are in use in the United States, 
and the market is still growing. 

The home computer market as it was 
first envisioned, however, has failed to 
materialize. According to Charlie Thom- 
son of Radio Shack (whose TRS-80 has 
enjoyed spectacular success), micro- 
computers haven't caught on as house- 
hold conveniences largely because other 
industries haven't kept pace. Only now, 
for example, are the coupling devices that 
allow a home computer to regulate appli- 
ances being widely distributed. But some 
people took up programming as a hobby 
(including some pioneering ‘‘hackers,”’ 
who had built their computers from 
scratch); others found computers help- 
ful with existing hobbies. 6elf-employed 
businessmen invested in microcom- 
puters, not always sure how or if the ven- 
ture would pay. off. And parents bought 
them for electronic-game-craving child- 
ren, hoping that something educational 
would come of it. The result was a micro- 
computing explosion that even the manu- 
facturers were unprepared fore ‘“There 
really wasn’t a personal market,”’ 
Thompson explains. “It was dozens of 
different markets that all needed micro- 
computers.” 

Boston claims a disproportionate share 
of the country’s microcomputer users. In 
addition to the many professionals at uni- 
versities ynsulting firms, high-tech 
companies, and other organizations, there 
is an active local contingent of amateurs. 
Many of these are avid hobbyists who 
believe that there’s no place like home for 
a computer 

* * * 

Matt Hillman can be 
found at the. keyboard of his 
microcomputer. He enjoys electronic 
rames, in particular the computerized 
-antasies called ‘‘adventures’’ — so much 
so, in fact, that after two-and-a-half years 

working with his Radio Shack TRS 
80, the Brookline eighth-grader has 
begun to program «?ventures of his own 
creation 

Partly responsible for Matt's .becom- 


Every Saturday 


ing a computer enthusiast is family friend 
Charlie Thompson. As Matt's mother re- 
lates? Thompson saw. Matt's interest in 
computers long before the family de- 
cided to buy one. 


‘Matt had begun to teach himself 
programming by reading computer 
magazines. He weuld write out the 
programs, and every once in a while | 
would take him out to the Radio Shack 
where Charlie worked. There, he would 
try to run the program,” Mrs. Hillman 
says. Charlie and the others at the store 
helped Matt while he was there. ‘From 
that point,” Mrs. Hillman adds, ‘‘he be- 
gan to want a computer desperately so 
that he could work on programs at home. 
We felt computers are the wave of the fu- 
ture, so we might as well get one.’’ By the 
time the Hillmans purchased the 
computer, Matt already knew the rudi- 
ments of its use. 


Now he and his friend Peter Fohl, also 
a microcomputer owner, are almost al- 
ways in the midst of an adventure. With 
the aid of elaborate commercially 
available software, Matt and Peter 


app 


traverse imaginary galaxies in search of 
planets to conquer, making imaginary 
hundred-year trips in suspended anima- 
tion to get from one world to the next. 
They play the amazingly detailed game of 
Dungeons and Dragons, whose software 
spells out everything down to sword 
thrusts against an opponent. 


These. adventures, while spectacular 
fun, offer a unique kind of learning. 
Charlie Thompson points out that they 
give kids ‘‘a framework in which to do 
conceptual thinking: they’re logic 
stimulators.”’ 


Matt and Peter also have several of 
their own computer projects in the works. 
They ‘ve already created several computer 
games and an adventure whose software 
they hope to ‘‘publish.’’ Now they're 
planning a do-it-yourself ‘‘adventure 
builder” that will allow users to create 
their own computer odysseys. 


To anyone hearing them discuss their 
projects, it’s clear that Matt.and Peter are 
doing more than playing games. In fact, 
Peter already has his eye on a career as a 
systems analyst, and Matt plans to 


lications 


continue his involvement in program- 
ming. But no one can securely predict 
where their Saturday-morning computer 
adventures will eventually lead these two 
eighth-graders. 
+ * * , 

Art Bardage is an educator who works 
out of his home in Cambridge. “In one 
form or another, I’ve been werking in 
educational curriculum for the past 20 
years,’ he says. At any given time he’s 
likely to be busy with a number of 
projects; over the past few years he has 
spent more and more of his time work- 
ing with his microcomputer. 

In 1978, Bardage bought an Apple II, 
which had been introduced less than a 


-year preViously. He laughs when he 


recalls justifying the purchase to his wife 
by explaining that the computer could 
turn the lights on and off and balance the 
checkbook. ‘‘Who knew what to do with 
it?” he says. “It was really like a lark.’ 
But it wasn’t long before Bardage realized 
that his new toy had a lot of potential. “I 
thought that sonreday computers would 
be a significant feature of everyone's 
lives, and | wanted to be among the first 
to own one. But I had no idea that what 
has happened to me would happen.” 
During the subsequent year, Bardage 
taught himself programming, and he be- 
gan to collect software. The original hard- 
ware and software offerings were limited 
(a disc drive hadn't become an option yet, 
and only a limited number of programs 


-was commercially available). Once Apple 


came out with the disc drive, increasing 
the capacity to store programs and data, 
Bardage says, a growing number of 
programs became available — not from 
dealers, but from other users. 

One new program written by a Califor- 
nia television dealer, Bruce Tognazzini, 
was titled ‘The Great American Probabil- 
ity Machine.’ This consists of an 
animated demonstration of the laws of 
probability using a mathematical device 
called a Pascal triangle. ‘It was the great- 
est thing | had ever seen,’ Bardage re- 
calls. He realized then that the micro- 
computer could be ‘a tremendous edu- 
cational tool.’’ Now, after two more years 
of thinking and working with his Apple, 
Bardage has definite plans for his role in 
realizing this potential. 

Bardage is working, at times with other 
educators in Cambridge and nearby, to 
develop a new generation of educational 
software. Specifically, he is’ creating 
teaching programs for kids too young to 
read. Bardage also hopes to add new 
dimensions to computer learning. “Right 
now,” he explains, ‘‘all of the educa- 
tional software consists of textbooks and 
workbooks put on the computer.” He 
likens the situation to that during the 
early days of cinema, before filmmakers 
had developed much of a sense of the 
unique characteristics of their medium. 
At present, he says, computers. ‘‘are 

Continued on page 30 
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Understanding computers 


What we can’t have here is a failure to communicate 


by Sarah Rolph 
I you've ever looked into buying a 


computer, then you no doubt quick- 

ly learned there’s a lot more to it than 
just choosing equipment. That's only the 
hardware, as they say, and where there’s 
hardware, there’s software. ‘‘Software’’ is 
the general term for the instructions a 
computer uses to get its work done. There 
is both built-in system software, also 
called an “operating system,” which 
gives the computer its ability to carry out 
the rest of the instructions; and applica- 
tions software, which specifies exactly 
what the computer will do. The com- 
puter is virtually useless without ap- 
plications software, yet acquiring the 
kind you need is no easy task. That’s why 
big companies have entire data-process- 
ing departments, the staffs of which are 
usually respqnsible for developing cus- 
tom applications software. Maintaining 
such a department makes things easier 
because the data-processing staff is al- 
ready familiar with company manage- 
ment, business requirements, and the ex- 
isting hardware and software. Even so, 
their overall task is difficult and costly. 

Since an individual who purchases a 
small computer rarely has a data-process- 
ing department at his disposal, he must 
decide how to go about acquiring appli- 
cations software. He may hire a pro- 
grammer to write custom software, buy a 
pre-written software package, or learn 
how to program. 

The choice is a difficult one. Custom 
software is expensive, a pre-written pack- 
age is limited, and learning sufficient pro- 
gramming is not easy. The complexity of 
programming is a problem recognized by 
the computer industry. Ellis Horowitz, 
associate professor of electrical engin- 
eering and computer science at the 
University of Southern California, ex- 
plains, “Though we have had order-of- 
magnitude improvements in our ability to 
develop computer circuitry over the past 
decades, responsible computer pro- 
fessionals agree that the productivity in- 
crease in software development over the 
past decade is less than 20 percent.”’ 

Some systems do come complete with 
hardware and both system software and 
applications software. Often called 
“turnkey systems,” these are computers 
programmed to perform a single kind of 
task in one specific way. Even if you do 
have a standard, predictable application, 
however, you may want the option of 
adding applications. For example, you 
might buy a computer to automate in- 


ventory and accounting, and later decide: 


to add word processing. If you had 
bought a turnkey system to handle in- 
ventory and accounting — assuming you 
could find one to suit your way of doing 
business — you might have to buy a 
whole new computer to do word 
processing. 

Purchasing pre-written software, or an 
“application software package,’ leaves 
you the option of adding one task at a 
time, although it doesn’t allow for very 
many of the individualities of how you'd 
like to use your computer. Because it is 
much easier and often less expensive to 
buy a package rather than writing a pro- 
gram from scratch, some people choose to 
conform their way of doing business to 
the procedures demanded by the soft- 
ware. In some cases re-examining busi- 
ness procedures can be considered a plus, 
but for the most part, it is the choice of 
the software package that should be re- 
examined. 

It is sometimes possible to have a soft- 
ware package customized to meet your 
requirements. Most microcomputer 
packages, in fact, leave room for some 
customization by allowing you to specify 
a limited number of variables, such as 
what information should be stored by the 
computer. However, major modifica- 
tions to the application package will re- 
quire that software be added, and that 
means hiring a programmer. Because pro- 
grammers are both scarce and expensive 
— those you can find charge in the vicin- 
ity of $40 per hour — customizing a pack- 
age may sound like the perfect compro- 
mise between buying a package and hav- 
ing one written. However, small-busi- 
ness-computer specialist Ted Cary in his 
September, 1976, Computer magazine 


a 


procedure read.section.of.phoenix(section) 


BEGIN 


while(not(end.of.section)) 


article :=find.article(section); 
while (article.good & 
not(article.ended)) 


‘readpage(article); 


Jim Carson 


article, ‘Custom Programming/Analysis 
in the Small Business Environment,” 
warns, ’‘For a small business the time and 
cost involved in significantly modifying 
or expanding packaged application soft- 
ware can quickly exceed that of custom 
programming/analysis from the begin- 
ning. 

Systems analysis is the art of figuring 
out what needs to be done and how best 
to make use of a computer's resources to 
get that result through software. This as- 
pect of programming is crucial, parti- 
cularly for business applications, and will 
determine the ultimate usefulness of the 
software. The application will be suc- 
cessful only if the. requirements are 
correctly established. Specifying what 
needs to be done can be more compli- 
cated than it sounds. To write a (useful) 
program, every last detail of every aspect 
of the task must be taken into account. 
Explaining to a programmer all the pro- 
cedures involved in a business appli- 
cation can be a major stumbling block. 
The programmer is probably used to 


thinking in terms of hardware and soft- . 


ware solutions rather than business pro- 
blems. Even if the programmer does 
exactly what the businessman requests, 
the resulting software will be useful only 
to the extent that the businessman’s 
assumptions about what he needed were 
correct. In fact, knowing what you want 
to do can be more complicated than it 
sounds. Systematically and thoroughly 
analyzing business procedures can in it- 
self be a tremendous undertaking. And to 
know how his application should be writ- 
ten, a businessman needs some under- 
standing of what computers can do. This 
is asking a lot of a nontechnical user. 
The computer industry is now explor- 
ing ways of helping users to specify 
clearly tasks to be. automated. One way 


turnpage(article); 


this need is being addressed is through 
systems meant to be tailored by the user. 
Sometimes known as a ‘program gene- 
rator” or ‘application generator,”” such a 
system contains software that guides the 
user through the process of specifying 
the characteristics of his application and 
then shows him how to use the resulting 
specifications to tailor the application 
software. This scheme gives the user a 
chance to test out the procedures he has 
outlined and change them if necessary. 
Even companies with ‘a data-process- 
ing staff find such program generators 
useful. ‘‘There are two problem areas the 
application genérator is meant to 
address,’ Ellis Horowitz of USC points 
out. “One is the need to have trained per- 
sonnel to program applications for the 
computer. Application generators 
attempt to solve this problem by provid- 
ing a language that is far easier to learn 
than a conventional programming lan- 
guage. This permits so-called end-users 
to write their own applications rather 
than having to rely upon the data-pro- 
cessing department. The latter is likely to 
be unable to handle its current workload 
due to the extreme shortage of computer 
programmers. Two, using conventional 
techniques, a software system is usually 
developed from scratch — it rarely makes 
use of code which has been developed 
previously. Recent studies reveal that for 
some businesses there is a 40-to-60 
percent duplication of code among their 
various software systems. This dupli- 
cation of effort can be substantially re- 
duced as the application generator reuses 
code which has already been checked 
out.’ Thus, application generators seem 
quite a boon to small businesses that in 
the first place lack data-processing 
departments and in the second want easy 
methods for generating and reusing code. 


But although program-generator sys- 
tems are sometimes touted as having the 
ability automatically to write appli- 
cations software, most of them are limited 
to providing a systematic way to enter, 
organize, and retrieve information. This 
is nonetheless a big step. An organized 
method of keeping track of information 
in the computer simplifies programming 
and operation immensely. 

The information contained in the 
applications software (for example, the 
names and addresses of your clients, in an 
accounts-receivable package) must be 
translated into binary information — ones 
and zeros — to be operated on by the 
computer. One of the most difficult parts 
of writing applications software is decid- 
ing how to encode and organize such 
data. A kind of software called a ‘‘data- 
base. management system” can take care 


' of this requirement; program generators 


perform data-base management func- 
tions. 

E Z Data, a Newington, New Hamp- 
shire, computer company, intends to 
bring to market after the first of the year 
a system called SNAP (Simple, Natural 
Automatic Programming) system, which 
uses the program-generator concept. 
SNAP includes both microcomputer and 
software, and sells for around $15,000. 

‘When people ask me what I think is 
important in a business programmer,”’ 
says Jim Cook, president of E Z Data, ‘I 
tell them ‘a degree in accounting.’ The re- 
quired skill level of programmers is going 
to decrease, and programming will be- 
come more a function of understanding 
the problem at hand.” 

SNAP guides the user through the pro- 
cess of creating a data file, a collection of 
information stored on the computer's disc 
memory. A user designs a business form 
on the computer screen by responding to 
preprogrammed questions about the 
application. If the meaning of ‘a given 
question isn’t clear, the user can hit a 
“help” key and receive an explanation of 
how the information will be used. For 
example, if the user doesn’t understand 
the significance of ‘“‘What do you want to 
call this variable?’ he hits the help key 
and text appears on the screen, explain- 
ing that the name he assigns will later be 
used to retrieve the information. 

When it comes to specifying how each 
form is to be processed, the SNAP user 
must give instructions using a program- 
ming language similar to the computer 
language BASIC. So even though the sys- 
tem simplifies things, some knowledge of 
programming is still required to make use 
of it. 

Another program generator meant to 
be used by nonprogrammers and provid- 
ing more flexibility than a standard soft- 
ware package is Aims applications-gene- 
rator software, which runs only on Wang 
minicomputers (minis are larger than 
micros but smaller than mainframes, the 
big camputers). The Aims package, sold 
by Aims Plus of Austin, Texas, costs be- 
tween $2000 and $6500, depending on 
the size of the computer it runs on; the 
higher-priced versions allow users to 
carry out more-powerful operations. 
Aims guides the user through the pro- 
cess of creating a data file by presenting 
the user with a series of ‘‘menus.” A 
menu is, as the name implies, a list of 
choices. The first menu Aims displays 
offers the choice of designing or oper- 
ating on a file. If you choose to design 
one, you get a menu offering more 
choices, such as between correcting exist- 
ing files or creating a new file format. If 
you choose to create a new file the next 
menu presents choices about how that file 
will look, whether a password will be re- 
quired to gain access to the file, and so on. 
The specifications the user gives deter- 
mine the structure and organization of 
the data file, which is interpreted by 
another set of programs in the package. 

A major advantage of application gene- 
rators such as these is the opportunity 
they give you to modify the structure of 
files; the specifications of a data file can 
be called up and changed at .any time. 
“Eighty percent of the cost of software 
ownership is not the initial price,” states 
Glen Watkins, vice-president of market- 

Continued on page 30 





PROJECTION TV! 
$655 below retail! 


Brand-new Kloss Novabeams. 
With minor imperfections. And major savings. 


Kloss Novabeam Model One The Kloss Novabeam Model 
projection televisions rated best One projection television has remote 
by video experts. | control, direct video input, a big, 

Video Review magazine says ir sharp 6.5-foot screen, and more. 
the Kloss is,“...by far the best pro- — — And Kloss has made a limited 


jection television we have ever $2495 * ‘Regular. number of these sets available at 
seen..” $3150 NOVABEAM The Home Entertainment Show at 


Videophile magazine says, : huge savings! 
“The brightness of the Model One was nothing short of - These models have slight imperfections (mostly 
phenomenal...clearly one of the biggest bargains in cosmetic). But these sets are fully covered by the 


home video today.” standard Kloss factory guarantee. And each comes 
Video magazine says, “It is hard not to become with a 7-day moneyback guarantee. 


gushy about the high quality of the Enjoy the ultimate in TV view- 
Novabeam Model One...a thrilling NOVEMBER 20-22. ing, and save over $600 at The 


experience. Home Entertainment Show. At 
Booth #312. 


—/ HOME \= 
ENTERTAINMENT 
— SHOW (= 


& SALE 


SPONSORED BY TECH HIF'I. 
COMMONWEALTH. PIER EXHIBITION HALL 
| (right next to Anthony's Pier 4) 
ae Show hours: Friday-Saturday, 10 am-10 pm; Sunday, 10 am-6 pm 
* Some sale items also available at Tech Hifi stores. 
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Downtown Bartlesville during Telemovie Week, 1957 


First Telemovie 
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The story of the world’s first pay-TV system 


by Paul Bradley 


n the mid-'50s, almost anyone who 
I thought of cable TV at all put it in the 

same category as today most people 
put manned flights to Mars and picture- 
phones. Almost anyone, that is, except 
the residents of Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
In 1957, this small town in the north- 
eastern part of the state became the first 
place in the world to have a commerical 
pay-TV system — 13 first-run and 13 
rerun movies a month piped through 
coaxial cable for $9.79 per household, tax 
included, no charge for installation. 

Bartlesville was chosen for the experi- 
ment on the recommendation of 
researchers from the University of 
Oklahoma, who told the system’s owner, 
Henry S. Griffing, to go where the money 
is. Bartlesville is the world headquarters 
of the Phillips Petroleum Company. Ac- 
cording to the 1960 US Census, the 
town’s per-capita income of $6606 was 
the highest in the state and one of the 
highest in the country; the overall figure 
for the US was $5660, and for Oklahoma 
$4620. Bartlesville’s population in 1960 
was 27,893. 

The ads described Telemovie as ‘your 
living-room theatre,”” and on its first day 
of service, Tuesday, September 2, 1957, 
subscribers saw Doris Day in Pajama 
Game. Other movies shown that first 
month included Pal Joey, Sayonara, and 
Old Yeller — all commercial-free. The 
movies were shown over two previously 
unused VHF channels: Channel 3, which 
carried the first-run films, and Channel 5, 
which handled the reruns. (At the time, 
Bartlesville had three conventional VHF 
channels.) The movies were disseminated 
daily from noon to midnight from the 
700-seat Lyric Theater in downtown 
Bartlesville. The theater was owned by 
the Oklahoma City-based Video 
Independent Theaters, Inc. This firm also 
owned Vumore, Inc., which in turn owned 
Telemovie. 


Vumore spent $35,000 to convert the 
Lyric into Telemovie’s base of operations, 
and another $104,000 to lay nearly 40 
miles of cable connecting its studio to 
Bartlesville households. The cable, made 
by the Times Wire and Cable Company 
of Wallingford, Connecticut, was actual- 
ly purchased by Southwestern Bell 
Telephone, which strung it on its existing 
poles and then leased it back to Vumore 
for $3297 a month. 

About 8000 Bartlesville homes had 
TVs at the time, and though Vumore’s 
goal was to sell its pay-TV service to half 
of them, the company said it could break 
even with about 1000 subscribers. 

Telemovie’s inauguration made a big 
splash in Oklahoma. There was a special 
luncheon in Bartlesville with then- 
Governor Raymond Gary, a Democrat 
who proclaimed the first week of opera- 
tion ‘Oklahoma Telemovie Week.”’ The 
nation’s wire services reported the story 
of Telemovie, and six months later, in 
March, 1958, Parade magazine published 
a report on Telemovie entitled, ‘Do Peo- 
ple Really Like Pay TV?” Apparently the 
advent of “‘toll TV,” as it was called back 
then, worried many people because they 
thought it would put an end to free TV. 
The president of NBC, Robert Sarnoff, 
appeared before the House Commerce 
Committee early in ‘58 to warn that if pay 
TV became established, the end result 
would be “the replacement of a broad- 
based free service by a narrower service 
with a price tag on it.” 

But by the time the Parade article 
appeared, Telemovie was already in trou- 
ble. The monthly charge had been halved 
in a desperate effort to increase new sub- 
scriptions, yet service had been cut to 
nighttime only, and one channel was 
broadcasting Muzak and time and 
temperature readings instead of movies. 
Said Parade, ‘Some Bartlesville women 
oppose pay TV because it keeps them 


home, limits their trips downtown and 
chances to ‘dress up’ and go out for the 
evening.” That drawback may seem far- 
fetched today. However, the article did 
bring up another point, which suggests 
that the idea was ahead of the technology 
of the time: the movies were cabled to 
black-and-white TV sets (sale of color 
sets did not become widespread until the 
mid-’60s) — while the movie houses 
showed them in color. 

Vumore never made money — even 
after the company halved its monthly fee, 
the subscription list barely reached 800, a 
figure well below the projected break- 
even point. After only nine months of 
operation, on Friday, June 6, 1958, 
Telemovie signed off forever. 

“The general idea was good, but we 
charged too much for the doggone ser- 
vice,’ says Jack E. Brooks, who was of- 
fice manager of Video Theaters 24 years 
ago. “We lost our tail on the thing, but we 
were glad we tried it. We wished it could 
have worked — if it had gone over we 
would have been in all the big cities — but 
it was something we had to try or we 
never would have known if it could have 
worked.” 

The first subscriber to Telemovie was 
realtor Glenn Hopkins, who was quoted 
in Parade as saying, ‘My family loves the 
service. We'll never turn loose of it.” 
Hopkins has been dead for 15 years, but 
his wife, Kathryn, now living in Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, says they did in fact 
turn Telemovie loose. ‘“‘We subscribed 
because I always went to the movies, but 
near the end the movies they showed 
weren't, well, especially good, and I’m a 
little particular about my movies,’”’ she 
says. “It was a long time ago, and I’m not 
sure when we canceled, but we didn’t 
keep it the whole time.” 

Mrs. Hopkins says she does not sub- 
scribe to Home Box Office or any pay- 
movie system today. “There's a different 


Cit ty, 


class of movies made today, and I don’t 
approve of them. I wouldn’t go out to see 
them so I certainly won't pay to see them 
in my home,” she says. 

Another booster of Telemovie, accor- 
ding to the Parade article, was Jim 
Coconower. “An advertising salesman 
for the local newspaper, (he) claims: 
‘Telemovie is great for a bachelor like 
myself. Instead of taking a girl out for 
dinner and a show, I invite her to my 
apartment to see the latest first-run 
movies. Lots of times, she winds up cook- 
ing dinner for me.’ ” 

“The guy who interviewed me was a 
good friend of mine, and we got to 
drinking,’’ Coconower explains today. ‘I 
think he took a few liberties.’’ 
Coconower, now advertising director for 
the Bartlesville Examiner-Enterprise, says 
he stayed with Telemovie ‘‘right to the 
end. And I never married any of the girls 
I met through it,” he adds. ‘I hope you 
leave me out of it this time. It wasn’t that 
popular as I remember. They started hav- 
ing contests where you'd win prizes if 
you got (the most) subscribers. I had 
lunch with a girl at the Telemovie office 
one day and I asked her how many sub- 
scribers I'd have to get to win a TV set. 
She said two.” 

Today, Coconower subscribes to 
Bartlesville’s cable system, but not to pay 
movies. ‘“There’s plenty of movies on 
television now. I don’t have to pay for 
them,” he says. Video Theaters’ former 
office manager, Jack Brooks, now presi- 
dent of Video Theaters, has the opposite 
arrangement at his Oklahoma City home: 
free TV except for pay movies. “I get all 
the TV I want,” Brooks says. “I don’t 
need a cable-TV system, but I like to have 
the extra movies.” If only Bartlesville, 24 
years ago, had had a few more like him. 


This article was prepared with the 
assistance of Sally Himle. Oo 
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SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES 






' Y 2 a r 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD THE TWO OF US 


KIND (THE SPECIAL EDITION) 
Hollywood comes to Commonwealth Pier. TECH NIDEC© 
See your favorite movies at Tech HiFi Home o- 
Entertainment Show, November 20-22. Boston, 86 Canal St., 227-7050 Burlington, Vinebrook Plaza, 273-4636 
It's your turn to sit in the director's chair. Cambridge, 65 Mt. Auburn St., 492-6446 Hanover, Hanover Mall Ext., 826-4546 
Choose the movies to watch on your video Manchester, N.H., K-Mart Shopping Plaza, So. Willow St., 625-9143 


cassette recorder. (Both Beta & V.H.S.) The . 


movies are uncut and uncensored. Stock up Also at these Tech HiFi Video departments: 


now for Christmas ata Tech HiFi Video Center Brookline, 870 Commonwealth Avenue Framingham, 50 Worcester Highway 
near you: Dedham, 850 Providence Highway Hyannis, Rt. 132, Capetown Plaza 
artec Worcester, 301 Park Ave. 
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TV: The people’s video? 


The struggle to establish low-power television 


by Paul D. Lehrman 


uiz: if you were the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and 


you discovered a way to allow 


thousands of new television 
stations to take to the airwaves at a small 
fraction of the usual cost, would you a) 
try to ensure that minority and non-com- 
mercial groups got first crack at own- 
ing them; b) allow entrenched political 
and industrial lobbies to stall the license- 
granting process long enough for the new 
service to become obsolete; or c) hack the 
idea to death with a kitchen knife? 

Under the chairmanship of the Carter 
administration’s resident idealist and 
champion of deregulation, Charles A. 
Ferris, the FCC chose “a.” In September, 
1978, it announced a new service, to be 
called Low-Power Television (LPTV), 
that would provide access to the multi- 
billion-dollar television industry for 
groups which lack the enormous invest- 
ment capital and political connections 
that have always been prerequisites for 
getting a piece of the video pie. As the 
Reagan administration begins to develop 
a striking resemblance to the Norman 
Bates School of Motel Management, 
however, the plans of action have shifted 
to ““b” and “‘c.” 

What the FCC wanted to do was to 
issue several thousand licenses for 
transmitters to operate on unused televi- 
sion channels, both VHF and UHF, in ur- 
ban and rural areas, at power levels 
several orders of magnitude below those 
of conventional stations — 10 watts for 
VHF, 100 to 1000 watts for UHF. Various 
other rules and regulations were to be 
replaced as well, in order to make it easier 
for organizations without large technical 
and legal staffs to run the stations. 
Whereas the number of normal television 
stations that any one company can own is 
restricted to seven, under the proposal a 
single licensee could control an unlimited 
number of LPTV stations. This could 
pave the way for the creation of a large 
number of ‘‘alternative’’ television 
networks. 

The power restriction would mean that 
a given LPTV station would reach a very 
small area — anywhere from between two 
and 30 miles in radius. The cost of setting 
up a station could be as low as $20,000, as 
opposed to thé several million it costs to 
build a conventional station. It would 
thus be feasible for small towns in the 
boondocks with limited audience poten- 
tial and well out of range of existing TV 
broadcast signals to have their very own 


TV stations. It would also allow an urban 
broadcaster to cater to the needs of a 
specific (perhaps ethnic) neighborhood. 

The technology necessary for the new 
medium is laughably simple and has been 
proving itself in the field for the last 30 
years. All over the country, television 
“translators” are used to relay a large 
station’s signal into localities beyond 
those it would normally reach. To avoid 
interference between the original and the 
rebroadcast signal, the translator's output 
is on a different channel from the one on 
which it receives. Utah is considered the 
translator “‘capital’’ of the US, since Salt 
Lake City stations are relayed as far north 
as northern Montana by several networks 
comprising a total of over 200 translators, 
all of which are owned by the 
municipalities they serve or by other non- 
profit organizations. Translators are also 
used extensively in Canada, as well as in 
Japan, where nearly twice as many as ex- 
ist in the US serve an area one-twenty- 
fourth as large. 

(What is apparently the only translator 
in southern New England operates on 
Channel 69 in Springfield. It broadcasts 
sports events originated by Boston's 
Channel 38, having been set up when the 
Springfield station that had been carrying 
them, WWLP (Channel 22), decided that 
the audience for the events was too 
small.) 

Under current law, each of the more 
than 4000 translators in the US is for- 
bidden to broadcast more than 30 seconds 
per hour of original programming. Their 
power limitations are the same as those 
proposed for the new LPTV service. In 
addition to the translators, there is a 
handful of “experimental’’ low-power 
TV stations already in existence; they 
serve Alaska, parts of the West and 
Midwest, and part of upstate New York, 
where a miniature network broadcasts 
programming for BOCES, the state's 
vocational education service. 

Very simply, the new FCC regulations 
would effectively end the distinctions 
between translators and experimental 
stations and combine them into one ser- 
vice, with no restrictions at all (besides 
the usual rules concerning libel, obsceni- 
ty, and lotteries) on programming ‘con- 
tent. An LPTV broadcaster could even 
scramble his signal to provide subscrip- 
tion--service (STV) — for example, 
Channel 68’s Star or Channel 27's 
Preview — without any special dispensa- 
tion from the FCC. - 


> & ; j ict 


In fact, a prospective LPTV broad- 
caster would have only to prove to the 
commission that it had ,“reasonable”’ 
financial resources, demonstrate (by 
means of a relatively simple engineeering 
survey) that operating on the channel it 
wanted would not interfere with any ex- 
isting service, and inform the commission 
as to what it planned to show. If the 
broadcaster were minority controlled, 
nonprofit, and/or educationally oriented, 
so much the better. Inclusion in any of 
these categories would win the applicant 
a ‘preference point,” applied in his favor 
if the commission had to choose between 
two or more competing applications. On 
the other hand, if a broadcaster's applica- 
tion were the only one for a particular 
channel in a particular area that was filed 
before a certain cutoff date, commission 
approval would be virtually automatic. 

There were a few restrictions: a full- 
service licensee (owner of a conventional 
TV station) could not operate an LPTV 
station in its own area, and only one 
LPTV station in an area could be owned 
by a given licensee. ABC, NBC, and CBS 
were constrained from applying for 
licenses. 

Canada usually waits for the FCC to 
make up its mind about radical 
broadcast-format changes, like AM 
stereo, but in this field it is way ahead of 
the US. That country’s low-power service 
was effectively deregulated about five 
years ago. The majority of the 600 or so 
Canadian LPTV stations operate on the 
VHF band, and they either rebroadcast 
feeds from Anik (the Canadian Broad- 
casting Company’s satellite) or act as 
translators for privately owned full- 
power stations. CanCom, a private 
satellite firm, is now proposing to add 
another 400 outlets that will give 
“superstation” status to four Canadian 
commercial TV stations. 

What put the fly in the ointment of the 
FCC’s seemingly benign proposal was the 
flooding of the commission's office with 
applications from what looks like a 
Who's Who of corporate and religious 
America. “In April, 1980,” says Molly 
Pauker, a Harvard-trained attorney with 
the FCC’s rulemaking staff, ‘we had on 
file about 15 applications for translators 
with waivers to allow them to originate 
their own programming — to operate as 
LPTV, stations. At that point, the com- 
missidh stopped accepting ‘experimental’ 
station applications, and started officially 
to accept LPTV proposals. Nothing much 
a 


happened for a while, but after 
September 9th, when the commission 
adopted a Notice of Proposed Rulemak- 
ing (the first step in putting an idea into 
law) establishing the LPTV service, the 
applications started to come in very fast. 
We weren't surprised by the ratio of com- 
mercial applicants to cultural and 
educational applicants, just by the 
numbers.” 

The numbers included requests for 
thousands of channels from big-money 
outfits, both religious and secular, who 
suddenly saw a golden opportunity to 
send their video message all over the 
country. The Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion of Fort Worth, for example, filed 115 
applications, and according to one report 
is shooting for 1100 more. KTBN-TV, a 
Fontana (California) station owned by 
Trinity Broadcasting, another religious 
programmer, has no fewer than three 
companies who plan to file applications 
to rebroadcast its signal over a total of at 
least 101 stations. Neighborhood TV Co. 
proposes to rebroadcast KUSK, a Prescott 
(Arizona) country-and-western station 
over 141 low-power outlets. Forty-four- 
and-a-half percent of the stock of this 
folksy-sounding firm is owned by 
Allstate Insurance, a subsidiary of Sears, 
Roebuck. Ted Turner, whose WTBS in 
Atlanta is already carried by scores of 
cable systems nationwideé, applied for. 25 
LPTV licenses. The Dominion Satellite 
Network, a Naples (Florida) firm, wants 
to generate 70 hours a week of “‘family- 
oriented” programming and send it out 
over cable systems, direct broadcast 
satellites, and 30 LPTV transmitters. 
Federal Express wants to use the new ser- 
vice as a means of high-speed data-and- 
information exchange. Several com- 
panies, like Graphic Scanning Co., want 
to set up national STV networks. The 
United Auto Workers, which owned a 
Detroit UHF station in the ‘50s but sold it 
because no one could pick it up, has 
applied for about two dozen licenses. 
Finally, ABC and NBC have thrown their 
hats in the LPTV ring, hoping the courts 
will overturn the FCC’s prohibition 
against their participation. Except for the 
UAW and the networks, all the 
above-mentioned organizations have 
filed applications for Boston. 

The keys to all of these applications, of 
course, are satellite links, real or planned. 
It would be very difficult for a profit- 
oriented company to make big bucks 

Continued on page 26 
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including: SHAKE IT UP 
SINCE YOU'RE GONE/MAYBE BABY 


The Cars are a continually evolving musical force and with almost 
machine-like precision they have the depth and professionalism to 
maintain a steady output of records for the eagerly eh public. 

The new model off the Boston production line is SHAKE IT UP, their 
fourth in as many years with the label. 

Leader Ric Ocasek purposefully pulled the band off the road in 


plenty of time to design the third Cars model, an inspired “expansive” 


album called PANORAMA that hit the stores in the fall of ‘80 to plati- 
num-plus acclaim. 

The Cars as always toured the USA to promote the album and filled 
the concert halis during a very tough and competitive marketplace. 
Since then the band have all been busily enga in solo as well as 


“bahd projects ensuring a strong flow of creative input to SHAKE IT UP. 
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The songs (all except an Ocasek/Hawkes collaboration) all emanate 
from the prolific songwriting mindof Rick Ocasek, but that’s when the 
democratic “group” process takes Over with the assembly and design 
of Cars songs and moods. 


BLACK SABBATH/ 
MOB RULES 


@ BLACK SABBATH 
Mob Rules 


includes The Sign Of The Southern Cross 
Turn Up The Night /Country Girl bnsinad 


With the release of Mob Rules, Black Sabbath’s eleventh album in 
as many years, the undisputed masters of heavy metal rock and roll 
continue to expand and explore the new musical directions sug- 


-gested on 1980’s Heaven and Hell. . 


The nine tunes on Mob Rules were all penned by Ronnie James Dio 
with Sabbath founders, bassist Geezer Butler and guitarist Tony 
lommi, From “Turn Up The Night,” “The Of The Southern Cross,” 
and “Voodoo,” to the alluring “Country .” “Slipping. Away,” and 

positive proof that great heavy metal 
endures and Black Sabbath is making the best there is. Without aban- 
doning the fury and flash that have made them a legendary name in 
popular music, the sounds:of Mob Rules also evince a soaring lyric 
skill and singular instrumental mesh that speaks of a whole new side 
of Biack Sabbath. 

With a North American tour set for this winter, and European dates 
to follow, Black Sabbath, with a new line-up and startli oo LP are 
set to prove that the mob of Black Sabbath fans do i rule. 


$649 
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LORtae GIVEAWAYS ~ 


Deadline for all Sale Prices Is Dec. 11th! 


QUARTERFLASH 


Includes Harden My Heart 
Cruisin’ With The Deuce 
Right Kind Of Love/Critical Times 


Some records just sound right. When that happens — when each 
one of dozens of variables cohere in complete harmony — then every- 
one becomes an instant hit-picking expert; “It’s gonna be huge,” “it’s 
in the grooves,” “you heard it here aang ” There is, naturally, nothing so 
special in such pr a ag especially when the album in question 
sounds like Quarterflash, the debut offering by the group of the same 
name on Geffen Records. This LP, to put it simply, sounds like a hit. 

But don’t take our word for it. Consider the facts. Quarterfiash is the 
first release to date by an unknown group on Geffen Records — a label 
that has heretofore concentrated on names like Donna Summer, Elton 
John and John. Lennon. The LP-is produced by CBS Records Vice 
President John Boylan, whosecredits include Boston, Linda Ron- 


stadt, Charlie Daniels and The Little River Band. Boylan, as a point of - 
interest, takes On one outside project a year. For 1981 he chose. 
Quarterflash. You could pick up the buzz on the 
industry word of mouth. Or, you could listen to 
come your own expert. It only takes one spin. 


$5 99 
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NEIL YOUNG 


re-ac-tor 
Includes shots op-er-a star 
rap-id tran.-sit t-bone 


NEIL YOUNG 
& CRAZY HORSE 


Neil is back and stronger than ever with his new release “Re-actor.” 
This time out, Neil has recorded ali of his new tunes with the strong 
backing of Crazy Horse. Remaining in character with his most recent: 
work, Neil concentrates on the “harder” aspects of his split personal- 
ity. Rockers such as “Shots,” “Opera Star” and “Surfer Joe Meets The 
Sleaze” are reminiscent of such excellent works as “Zuma” and “Rust 
Never Sleeps.” A far cry from the days of Buffalo Springfield, Neil 
Young now shows up some of his present day rock and roll contem- 
poraries, proving that rock and rol will never die 


$649 
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NOV. 20, 21, 22 


————“&» is a full serivce record & tape store. Due to time 
and 3 space limitations, we can only carry a Imited number of 
album titles, and we can only accept cash for purchases. We will 
carry our Top 25 albums at a special Low Price! 
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Karla Devito 
Diana Ross 
104 Fl C Kool & the Gang M UCy, 
Br 104M 
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Police Live! 








| DOORS 
KOOL & THE GANG $599 iptp 


“Something Special” 


RUSH THROUGH TIME 


RUSH 


$8.49 Lee 


the CHIPMUNKS Sie BEATLES hits 
Cc HIPMUN KS ALVIN, SIMON & THEODORE with DAVID SEVILLE 


| WANT TO HOLD YOUR HAND - CAN'T BUY ME LOVE - PLEASE 
“SOMETHING SPECIAL” from KOOL & THE GANG... PLEASE ME - LOVE ME 00 - 00 YOU WANT TO KNOW A SECRET 


A brand new album from a premiere band that has give us .1 R&B hits like “Jungle Boogie” and SHE LOVES YOU - | SAW HER STANDING THERE - AHARD DAY S 


. j j 9 o@ in’ ‘ad GHT - FROM ME TO YOU - ALL MY LOVING - PS | LOVE YOU 
“Hollywood Swinging” and brought us to last year's “Jones Vs. Jones,” “Takin’ It To The Top” and NIGH OM ME TO YOU ‘, 
of course thé .1 pop hit, “CELEBRATION.” NOW ... Kool & the Gang gives us “SOMETHING TWIST ANO SHOUT 
SPECIAL,” a new album produced by Emir Deodato, and their 17th album in an illustrious decade- a LP /TP 

long career. 


Exciting tracks like “STEPPIN' OUT” (a rousing successor to “Celebration”), “GET DOWN ON 
IT,” “EVERYBODY STAND UP AND SING” and their new single, “TAKE MY HEART” make this 
album the “SOMETHING SPECIAL” you've been looking for. 


$6 49 LP/TP 


starting Friday 
November 13th 
at the 
Sack Cheri 


Also don't miss 


The Go-Go’s 


in their appearance at 
The 
Boston's mighiclub 
Wednesday 
November 18th 
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Electric Light Orchestra 


ANEW WORLD RECORD 


inch 
Livin’ Thing/ Telephone Line 
So Fine/Tightrope/Do Ya 


BARBRA STREISAND AEROSM 
smecanosreiwn To Seay tre UNE 


including: 
Don't Believe What You Read/Answer Me Get It Up/1 Wanna Know Why /Kings And Queens 
Lullaby For Myself/New York State Of Mind Sight For Sore Eyes / The Hand That Feeds 


Al DiMeola 
Elegant Gypsy 
arsley. Sage. Fight Ove Polit Tengo 


Mediterrane: 
osemary and Race With Devil On Spanish Highway 
. Lady Of Rome, Sister Of Br: 


THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
FEATURING 
TAKE FIVE/BLUE RONDO ALATURK 
STRANGE MEADOW LARK 
THREE TO GET READY 
KATHY S WALTZ/EVERYBODY S JUMPIN 


_ Jhyme 


including: 
Homeward 
ie Dangling 


59th St. e Song 
(Feetin Groovy) 
and more 
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ENTIRE 598 CATALOGUE 





IS ON SALE FOR $4 49 LP OR TAPE! 


‘ THE RISE AND FALL OF The Best of The Guess Who x - 

. raAlcice MB 0-10] 0h-as >) 
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tes Starman - Moonage Daydream : “ . 
Suffragette City . Five Years a. . 
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9, FRAMINGHAM ¢ PROVIDENCE, Ri « RT. 1, DEDHAM ¢ WORCESTER ¢ MEDFORD 
ELD * 750 MEMORIAL DR. « WARWICK, Ri « K-MART MALL, MANCHESTER, NH 


' 


i SARATOGA, NY ¢ SCHENECTADY, NY * AND COMING SOON TO PEMBROKE AND SHREWSBURY! 


Have A Rolling Stones Christmas! 


Their roots are on London Records 


ee LONDON: 
===) Onsale 


List Price 


“Ouy ‘soissejD wesBAjog Aq peyexseyy pue pesnjoesynueyy 


ra The World's Best Selling Rock & Roll Catalog! 


List Price 
THE $8.98 3 

The Rolling Sto Aftermath 

12X5 > since $6° A Got Live If You Want It 

~ tes Stones Now neg the Buttons 

ROLLING STONES LET IT BLEED ut o ur Heads 
« %y'G->-, | December's Children Their Satanic Majesties Rolling Hones 
_«see°'.~ | Through the Past, Darkly is 
Beggars: nguel 


4g HIGH TIDE AND 
GREEN GRASS 


RIVA 


Recorded Music Is Your Best 
Entertainment Value 


lf Pas SG 
CHARIOTS OF FIRE | | ns VAUGHAN 


t The Original ~ See” AND THE 


Soundtrack. 4 COUNT BASIE 

VANGELIS angelis 
CHARIOTS OF FIRE oe pe ta 5 ORCHESTRA 
é $6" ~ LPITP .. “Send aw the CLOWNS” | 


SARAH 
« VAUGHAN 
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WE'LL BE AT TECH HIFI'S 





Includes: PRIVATE EYES 
| CAN’T GO FOR THAT (NO CAN DO) 
HEAD ABOVE WATER 


It should come as no surprise that Dary! Hall and John 
Oates’ new RCA Records album, PRIVATE EYES, is 
@ natural extension of the tuneful rock and soul catchi- 
ness that made their last album VOICES such a 

huge success. ’ 
PRIVATE EYES is only Daryl! and John’s sec- 
ond self-produced album (VOICES was the first), 
and it was recorded with essentially the same 
band in the same studio, New York's Electric 
Ladyland. According to Daryl Hall, “It's an 
improvement on ali the ground that we 
broke with VOICES. It’s a lot more intense.” 
Coinciding with the release of PRIVATE 
EYES is a Halli and Oates tour that will 
extend well into 1982. Following a 
lengthy trek around the United States, 
Daryl, John and company will travel 
to Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 
England and various European 


E countries 
ROSS £ i: With VOICES, Daryl and John 
A A 4 struck out on their own as pro- 


ducers. “The music on VOICES 

WHY DO FOOLS FALL IN LOVE « MIRROR is closer to the music we hear 
MIRROR * WORK THAT BODY + ENDLESS LOVE in our heads when we compose 
es WHY the songs,” explains Hall. “Be- 

fore, the songs would always 

be filtered through the per- 

ceptions of the producer 

and the session musicians 

he hired. So when VOICES, 

which underwent none of 

that filtering process and 

which was recorded with 

our regular band, became 

such @ major success, 

we were especially 

thrilled,” 


PRIVATE EYES will 

again, they believe, pro- 
vide Daryl Halli and 

John Oates with the same 


honored to have one of the genuine superstars of the entertain- satisfaction. 


ment industry on its label, Diana Ross. 


Few stars in RCA's eighty year history equal the 
accomplishments of Ms. Ross, she is a star of the first 


tion equal to few others 
will inherit the future. 

As featured performer with the Supremes she contributed 
incredible 15 #1 chart records. As a solo performer she 
#1 albums, all of which have gold, platinum or both. 
artists with more #1 hits than Diana Ross are The Beaties 
Presiey. Her most recent #1 hit is the current “Endless Love” movie 
theme recorded with Lionel Ritchie. 

if there ever was a #1 entertainer in the worid: concerts, records, 
television and films, it is Diana Ross. and RCA is proud to be work- 


ing with her! 
nea <) 


Ee 


steve hackett 
cued 


DIAMOND 


-NEIL DIAMOND | 


| ON THE WAY TO THE SKY 


including } 
Yesterday's Songs/Love Burns | 
The Drifter/Save Me/Right By You i 


Neil Diamond's career reached new heights last year with his 
acting debut in “The Jazz Singer” and a multi-platinum soundtrack 
success. He is currently writing some of the best cones of his career 
and on his new Columbia studio album, On The Way To The Sky, he 
has never sounded better. 

On The Way To The Sky was produced by Neil and Dennis St. 
John (also his drummer). The superb selection of songs are a biend 
of infectious sing-along melodies and beautiful ballads such as the 
first single Yesterday's Songs. This is certain to be a smash. 

Neil's total album sales since singing to Columbia are close to 10 
million. 

Neil's manager, Jerry Weintraub, continues to guide his career to 
greater heights. His superstar roster also includes Bob Dylan, John 
Denver and The Carpenters 

Look out for an announcement of upcoming dates from Neil. It is 
some time since he has hit the road and he is longing to make con- 
tact with live audiences again. 


CBS Records & Tapes 


ATLANTA 


RECORDS & TAPES 
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BILLY JOEL 


Billy Joel returns with a dazzling array of tunes recorded live at 
various locations including The Paradise Theatre in Boston. This 
time around, Billy has decided to concentrate on older material 
from his first four albums, including songs from his legendary “Cold 
Spring Harbor.” 

Old fans and new will delight to Billy and his band’s live rendi- 
tions to classic numbers such as “Say Goodbye To Hollywood” and 
“Captain Jack”. The album package also includes Billy’s personal 
notes about his songs and some rare photographs. This album will 
make a wonderful Christmas gift for anyone who has appreciated 
Billy Joel’s music over the years. 


BILLY JOEL 


SONGS IN THE ATTIC 


Alien/Going To Shangri-La/Homesick 
Quinelia/Higher 


Sneaker, the hot first 
album for an exciting new 
group of the same name, 
redefines the term “mass 
appeal.” Sneaker was signed 
by Handshake Records based 
on their live performance, and 
their first album is full of potential 
hit singles. 
This is veteran producer Jeff Baxter's 
first shot with a Handshake group. His 
track record includes a stint with Steely 
Dan and Doobie Brothers, as well as production 
responsibilities for such top names as 
Livingston Taylor, Billie & The Beaters, and 
Nils Lofgren. 
Remember when you listened over and over 
wishing the music would never end? Sneaker plays 
that kind of music. 


SNEAKER 


including: 
More Than Just The Two Of Us/Jaymes 
Don't Let Me in/Get Up, Get Out 
(No More Lonely Days 





its ,That Season 


Tih 


After 16 albums, KISS is ever-growing, ever-moving 
onward in their musical pursuits. It is, therefore, a logical 
progression for KISS to now release this, their first concept 
album. “THE ELDER” is an age-old, universal story of good 
vs. evil, with the powers of goodness, justice and truth 
embodied in the present in an orphan boy. It is an experience 
you don't want to miss. 

in the history of music, KISS is one of a kind. No one 
sounds like them, looks like them or performs like them. 
Called the “ultimate rock and roll band of the decade,” KISS 
arose out of the individual fantasies of each members’ mind 
to create something larger than life. 

With the release of the newest KISS album, “THE ELDER”, 
several important milestones have been reached. “THE 
ELDER” marks the first KISS recording with Eric Carr. It is 
also a momentous reunion of the group with producer Bob 
Ezrin. Not since March, 1976 with “Destroyer” have KISS and 
Ezrin joined forces to create such a powerful musical 
statement. The best example of this is their new single 

“WORLD WITHOUT HEROES”. 


Once Again :* 


EARTH,WIND&FIRE 


RAISE! 


including: 
Let's Groove/Wanna Be With You 


I've Had Enough/My Love/Eyvolution Orange 
' 


EARTH, WIND 
& FIRE 
RAISE! 


EARTH, WIND & FIRE has deliverea 
numerous gold, platinum and double-piati- 
num records during almost a decade of suc- 
cess with Columbia Records. 

Their new album Raleel marks the 11th 
triumphant release for the ARC/Coiumbia 
label destined for platinum and beyond. 

Let's_Groove, written by Maurioe White 
Wayne Vaughn and Wanda Hu:chinson 
Vaughn (The Emotions), is the first hit single 
from Raleel With the release of this funky 
single five weeks prior to the aloum, R&B and 
Pop radio stations across the country are be- 
ginning to play Let's Groove in heavy rota- 
tion, increasing the demand for this already 
anticipated album 

EARTH, WIND & FIRE sets out on a major 
1981/82 concert tour beginning T lay, 
October 20. Approximately 50 U.S. cities will 
partake in this wondrous event (see at- 
tached tour schedule). 


DENROY MORGAN 


I'LL DO ANYTHING FOR YOU 


A native of May Pen Clarendon, 
Jamaica, Denroy Morgan first saw 
a band on stage at the age of six- 
teen. As a child growing up in May 
Pen, was always preoccu- 
pied with making music. There 
were no radios or televisions in his 
household, so during his forma- 
tive years all of his musical abili- 
ties were nurtured out of his imme- 
diate environment. 

Denroy came to New York at the 
age of nineteen. His ultimate goal 
was to form ar band with 
R&B flair. in 1973 Started the 
Biack Eagles Band. The Black 
Eagles were known to be the first- 
local reggae band in America to 
play original material. 

In 1977, the Black Eagles won 
first prize in the reggae festival 
competition held at Columbia Uni- 
versity. As the reggae festival band 
winner, Denroy won a trip to 
Jamaica. Accomplishing his goal, 


2 
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American R&B tast ast 


17 


Elvis Costello 
ALMOST BLUE 


eens, aoe Almost Glue, Britain's 
lelody Maker stated, “The new 


Blue was recorded in Nashvi 
Tennessee from May 18 to 29, 1987, Of the 
100 or so songs Elvis Costetio has released 
since 1977 almost all have been self-penned. 
On has chosen to record a 
sampling of the finest country & western 
music ever written. Elvis Costello has 
covered material here Jones, 
Merie Haggard, Billy Sherrill, Gram Par- 
sons, Hank Williams, Don Gilson, Charlie 
Rich and others. 

Blue was produced by the legend- 
ary Billy Sherrill whose credits could fill a 
couple of pages. 

Backing Elvis Costelio on Almost Blue are 
the Attractions with Pete Thomas on drums, 
Bruce Thomes on bass, and Steve Nelve on 
organ and piano. Special guest on the record 
is none other than the Doobie Brothers John 
MeFee playing lead and pedal steei guitars 
and assisting on backing vocais. 


Ess. 


oy  auppories his personal 
cation to use his music to 


roy’s pode page age of ‘an 
However, 


sre ¥ axo Hy 
ally sup- 
his existence as an 
sraelite. Thus, he holds the 
‘political edge of the Eagles . 


gan decided to channel his 
For You,” dis- 

of this decision. 

can only deliver what 


go he Me lt 
R&B, and dance 


RECORDED MUSIC IS YOUR BEST ENTERTAINMENT VALUE. 
BUY IT ONCE, ENJOY IT A LIFETIME 





Buy 
your family 


afuture. 


A future in personal computing. 

Itcan help your children get ahead in school. 
And it canhelp you and your mate get ahead in life. 

For a limited time, we're offering everything 
you need to get started in one specially-priced 
package—the Apple Family System. 

.. See us for a free demonstration. Anda 

brighter future. 


The Apple Family System: 48K Apple _$mee = 
I! Plus, Disk II drive, RF modu- ee Se, 
lator (lets you use your TV as 
monitor), two hand con- 
trollers, seven profes- 
sional, educational and 
recreational software 
packages (including Per- 
sonal Filing System;” Apple 
Writer, and Personal 
Finance Manager“), and 
reference/training library. 
a 


@oappic computer 


Authorized Dealer 


See Apple Computers on Display in Booths 103 and 137 
at Tech HiFi’s Home Entertainment Show 
Commonwealth Pier Exhibition Hall 

Nov. 20-22 


ComputerCity 


Burlington: Vinebrook Plaza, 273-3146 Cambridge: 991 Mass. Avenue, 491-4638 Charlestown: 175 Main Street, 242-4596 
Danvers: 151 Endicott Street, 774-7118 Framingham: 50 Worc. Rd. (Rt. 9), 875-8126 
Hanover: Hanover Mail Plaza, 17 Salem, NH: 527 Route 28, 898-2390 
Other stores in MA: Worcester CT: Nartiord NH: hester Rk e 
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LPTV 


Continued from page 16 


from a single low-power station, but link 
together a whole network of such stations 
and the picture brightens considerably. 
Individual flea-power TV transmitters 
have long been cheaply available, but 
only recently have the costs of satellite 
time and earth stations dropped to the 
point that satellite relays represent an 
economically realistic means of signal dis- 
tribution. 

One response to the deluge of 
applications was an FCC decision last 
January to limit the number of stations 
that will be processed for one applicant to 
15. But the FCC was forced to back 
down on another front — namely, the 
first-round cutoff date for applications. 
Under pressure fram the National 
Association of Broadcasters, who argued 
that an extension from the original 
December 5, 1980, date was necessary for 
its members (established stations and 
networks) to have time to submiit their 
applications, the commission put the 
cutoff back to February 17, 1981. During 
that two-month period, about 2000 ad- 
ditional applications Were filed. The Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting has filed 
its own legal actions to shut down the en- 
tire LPTV procedure but so far has been 
unsuccessful. Reports indicated that CPB 
is worried about thousands of competing, 
donation-hungry LPTV stations cropping 
up, endangering the corporation’s already 
precarious financial position. 

Although minority and educational 
groups were supposed to have preference 
in the selection process, they were pain- 
fully aware that they could realistically 
afford LPTV facilities only if their 
applications were not contested, and the 
onslaught of requests has effectively rul- 
ed out that possibility in almost every 
case. Under the FCC’s interim 
procedures, a license application could be 
blocked by the filing (before cutoff date) 
of a second application for the same 
channel or for an adjacent one that might 
cause interference (which could occur 
from as far away as 60 miles). Even a 
‘petition to deny,” which could be 
brought to the commission by just about 
any party for just about any reason, 
would be enough to hold up the granting 
of a license. The contested application(s) 
would then be subject to a selection 
process (the mechanics of which have yet 
to be determined) involving legal costs 
that the smaller applicants often would 
not be able to afford. Even the costs of the 
simple engineering surveys have 
skyrocketed, as independent broadcast 
engineers suddenly found themselves in a 


The local contenders 


f the 5200 LPTV applications 
O filed so far, about 30 have been 

for the Boston/Worces- 
ter/Brockton(!) area. Only eight chan- 
nels are under consideration (15, 19, 32, 
46, 47, 60, and 62), so given the current 
confusion about competing applications, 
it’s a safe bet that we won’t see any such 
stations here for some time. Besides the 
Searses and the Ted Turners, the Boston 
area has attracted a few unusual appli- 
cants. 


The International Cultural Network is 


a nonprofit group based in Atlanta that 
has applied for 31 licenses. According to 
Robert Kennedy, spokesman for the 
group, it is “looking at developing an in- 
ternational cultural center in Atlanta, or 
possibly elsewhere, with a worldwide 
membership — sort of a permanent 
World’s Fair, in which all the exhibits 
change every six months or so. We would 
hope that it would aid tourism in the city 
(Atlanta), and be a good form of enter- 
tainment for delegates to conventions. 

‘‘We would want to build a museum 
and a performing-arts center, and have 
exhibits from all over the world. We al- 
ready have 50 countries interested in par- 
ticipating. 

‘We see the stations as a means of dis- 
seminatingsthe various cultures and also 
of generating funds to build and run the 
center. Hopefully, we'll be allowed to sell 
commercial time. If not, we haven't got a 
prayer, and neither does any nonprofit, 
nonreligious group — we'd all have to 
compete for funds with PBS.” 

» 7. * 

The Energy Action Educational Foun- 
dation is a member of the Citizen/Labor 
Energy Coalition, which also includes 
consumer, labor, and elderly groups, as 
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position to command huge fees for their 
services. 

As the number of applications 
mushroomed, a ‘‘daisy-chain’”’ effect 
became evident. An application in one 
town would be challenged by another, 
and so on ad nauseam. The commission 
instituted a complex series of cutoff 
hierarchies to try to prevent that situa- 
tion. Finally, on April 9 of*this year — by 
which time over 5200 applications were 
literally threatening to take over the com- 
mission's office space — the FCC closed 
the door on almost all LPT V applications. 
The only applications it would process 
were for stations in areas that had little or 
no regular TV service, and for which 
there were no competing applicants. Of 
the 5200, only 57, of which all but one 
were for simple translators, were con- 
sidered grantable by the FCC. 

The latest figures show that less than 
eight percent of the LPTV applications 
are for noncommercial, educational 
operation (as opposed to 25 percent of 
conventional TV stations). Still, all is not 
bleak on the LPTV horizon, and there are 
plenty of deserving groups who have the 
resources and the drive to hang in. For 
example, three black FCC staffers quit 
their jobs in early 1980 to set up Com- 


munity Television Network, which, 


would provide black-oriented news and 
programs. About 90 applications have 
been filed for CTN and its affiliates. The 
company reportedly plans to subsidize 
itself by offering time to Gene Autry’s 
Golden West Broadcasters for STV 
programming; Golden West will in turn 
provide satellite space for distribution of 
CTN’s programs. Lorenzo Milam, the 
Johnny Appleseed of community radio in 
the ‘60s who set up 30 alternative FM 
stations in the West, has filed for 14 
stations, some in partnership with Jeff 
Nightbyrd, publisher of the infamous 
‘60s underground New York City 
newspaper Rat. (Nightbyrd has filed for a 
few of his own as well.) A Ralph Nader 
nonprofit corporation, Citizens Televi- 
sion System Inc., has a few dozen 
applications on file. Other companies and 
coalitions of artists, video freaks, and 
community activists have popped up all 
over the country and filed for LPTV 
licenses. 

Michael Couzens, who was Molly 
Pauker’s predecessor on the FCC’s 
rulemaking staff, and Parry Teasdale, 
who went from running a “‘pirate’’ LPTV 
station in New York state to becoming a 
consultant on the commission's original 
low-power proposal, have formed a 
clearinghouse in Washington for LPTV 
information called the Television Center. 
They publish an incredibly informative, 
relatively unbiased newsletter called the 
“LPTV Reporter.’’ The eight-page 


well as Mass Fair Share. The Washing- 
ton-based Foundation has been a tax- 
exempt organization for six years. Ac- 
cording to director Ed Rothschild, “We 
address issues like oil and natural-gas de- 
control and offshore leasing. We've par- 
ticipated in radio and TV documentaries, 
and also fought fairriess-doctrine battles 
against Mobil on their use of TV. We got 
to do counter-advertising and ended up 
on a lot of talk shows.’’ On the founda- 
tion’s six planned stations, Rothschild 
would like to do ‘documentaries, discus- 
sions, and films on energy subjects pro- 
duced in one city but of interest to others. 
Our application says that we want to go 
beyond 60-second nightly news spots and 
once-over-lightly specials.’ Funding, 
Rothschild hopes, will come from grants 
and donations, but he admits that the sta- 
tions may have to rent time to STV ser- 
vices to help pay the bills. 
* . . 

Satori Productions of New York City is 
the largest distributor in this country of 
Australian feature films, and it also has 
some 80 titles available in its “Private 
Screening” library — adult sexploitation 
material that is currently available to pre- 
mium cable and STV services. The com- 
pany coproduces some such films for 
theatrical and pay-TV distribution and 
also produces a magazine show called 
Celebrity, which is distributed over the 
Satellite Programming Network. 

According to Andrew Fox, director of 
special projects for Satori, no specific 
programming plans were stated on the 
LPTV application. ‘We're looking at sev- 
eral markets and may even produce some 
local programming. We're a software 
company — we'll come up with 
something.” 


; * * * 
The Boston Catholic TV Center is 
unique among LPTV applicants in Bos- 


go-ahead by FCC to. 
power TV station. Up near where the 
' Mississippi River is but a trickle, about 
200 miles northwest of Minneapolis, is 
the town of Bemidji, population about 
| 20,000, and that’s where John Boler 
plans to spend a quarter-million dollars 
setting up a 1000-watt station on Chan- 
nel 26. It should beon the air as you 
read this. 
Boler is no newcomer to the busi- 


monthly acts as a forum for the exchange 
of technical, programming, and legal 
ideas, reports on commission activity, 
charts the progress of small and large 
operators already on the air, and in 
general encourages less-powerful 
applicants to keep the faith. 

Pauker and Couzens spoke at a 
seminar on LPTV at MIT on October 29, 
and one issue that came up concerns the 
sale of licenses after they are granted. A 
“construction permit,’’ which is an 
authorization to build a station, is not 
transferable, but there is nothing in the 
proposed rules that regulates the sale of 
licenses after the stations are on the air. A 
large corporation, it was pointed out, 
could donate $25,000 to a nonprofit 
organization (which would be awarded a 
license under the preference system) and 
then buy back the station for $30,000. 
‘That's the marketplace,” sighed Pauker 
to the MIT audience. Privately, Couzens 
said that such a contingency will 
probably be addressed in future 
rulemakings. 

The third member of the panel at the 
MIT conference was Ike Blonder, whose 
manufacturing company, Blonder- 
Tongue, has been involved in stretching 
television's limits for decades, first with 
UHF converters and antennas, then with 
STV transmitting and receiving systems, 
and now with LPTV equipment. Blonder 
sees the new service as a kind of Citizens’ 
Band TV, and thinks that it is the 
marketplace, not the FCC, that should 
determine in large part how LPTV 
stations are set up and used. “Multiple 
awards can be made-on the same channel 
in the same general area,” he said, ‘with 
the understanding that the stations work 
together, using directional and un- 
conventionally polarized antennas, traps, 
and natural and physical shields, so they 
can each serve their respective 
audiences.”’ Blonder speculates that over 
150,000 LPTV stations and translators 
could exist in the US, “if it’s done in- 


ton in that it has applied for only one sta- 
tion. Among its many activities, the cen- 
ter does a daily live Mass from its studio 
in Newton, which is microwaved to the 
Pru and then out to Channel 27 in 
Worcester. Cable systems all over New 
England pick up the telecast, and Father 
Frank McFarland, the center’s director, 
estimates the audience at half a million. 
“They are mostly elderly and shut-ins. 
They don’t want religious talk shows, 
they want a prayer service. They like the 
fact that it’s live — it makes them feel 
they’re taking part in a real event.” 

McFarland says that the telecast is to- 
tally funded by small contributions from 
viewers. The reason the center’s apply- 
ing for an LPTV station in Boston is 
simple: Boston has no cable as of yet, and 
Channel 27 is very difficult to pick up in 
much of the city. ‘The FCC won't give us 
a station for religious purposes only,” 
says McFarland candidly, ‘so we also 
proposed special programs for elderly 
and Spanish-speaking audiences: health- 
care and medicine, consumerism, 
security, and English lessons.” 

+ * * 

New Bostori Television, also known as 
WSBK, Channel 38, has applied for a li- 
cense to broadcast at low power over 
Channel 19 from its tower in Needham. 
Although the FCC prohibits a major 
broadcaster from owning an LPTV sta- 
tion in the same area, “we just thought it 
would be a good idea to put our hat in the 
arena,” says Ken Bagwell, of the Miami- 
based Storer Broadcasting, WSBK’s 
parent company. “There’s so much con- 
fusion in the area, we figured if there was 
going to be a lottery, we'd like to be in it. 
Actually I’ve never seen anything like it 
in all my years in broadcasting. 

“We're not sure what we would do 
with the license if we got it. The pro- 
gramming would be complementary to 


Dakotas since 1942. “According to var- — 
ious sources, he plans a mix of sub- 
scription and free service, both satellite 
fed and locally originated. 

This license was granted not only be- 
cause Boler’s application was com- 
pletely uncontested, but because it was 
for a vacant channel that was listed on 
the FCC Table of Assignments, the of- 
ficial list of channels available in given 
areas for high-power TV eet" 

— P.D.L. 


telligently by cooperative engineers. 
That's a lot of ifs.” 

Despite all this activity, there remains a 
distinct possibility that LPTV will never 
come about. In an interview published in 
the ‘“LPTV Reporter” last May, Pauker 
said, ‘‘in the long run, LPTV is a flash in 
the pan, the way STV is. I think other 
technologies like cable hooked up to 
satellite and direct satellite to homes are 
going to be more important.” Kevin 
McGrath, a member of the technical staff 
of WSMW (Channel 27), in Worcester, 
goes one step further. ‘By the time the 
FCC gets around to granting the licenses, 
they will be obsolete, as will normal TV 
and cable. Studies I’ve seen show that a 
home satellite downlink will be available 
by 1985 for 300 1980 dollars, the same as 
a TV set.”’ Other sources place that figure 
even lower. 

Pauker says that her final report on 
rules and technical standards for granting 
LPTV licenses is due in mid-February, 
but she recently said, ‘I can’t imagine 
we'll make it. The service hasn’t even 
beentofficially proposed yet, and it has to 
go through several levels of bureaucracy 
before we can enact it.” Once her 
recommendations, in some form, are put 
into law, moreover, there is still no 
guarantee that anything will happen in 
the real world. License applications that 
conflict with each other or fail to meet 
technical standards have in the past been 
winnowed out by the FCC’s legal and 
technical staff more or less by hand, but 
given the huge numbers of applications 
and the complexity of sorting them out, 
that process is simply out of the question. 
‘We need about $100,000 to buy a com- 
puter program that will do all the sorting 
and assign the channels,” says Pauker. 
“Once we get the program, we will be 
able to issue construction permits im 
about four months. However, the money 
for it isn’t in our budget.” 

Compounding the problem are overall 


Continued on page 30 


the current station, and I’m not going to 
rule out a subscription service, although 
we're not presently contemplating that.” 
Storer has filed LPT V applications for six 
of the seven cities in which it owns full- 
power stations. The exception was De- 
troit. “It was already too crowded,” says 
Bagwell. “We couldn’t find a channel.” 
* * * 

Boston Broadcasters Inc., the owner of 
WCVB, Channel 5,.has another subsid- 
iary called BBI Communications, which 
has applied for five LPTV stations, in 
New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Port- 
land, Augusta, and Lewiston. “I doubt 
Hartford or New Haven will material- 
ize,’ says WCVB director of engineering 
Ross Kauffman, “because there are just 
too many applicants. We even have a 
competition in Lewiston, where the po- 
tential audience is maybe 25,000.” 

BBI Communications’ Peter Cohen sees 
the five stations forming a “true New 
England network for news and local pro- 
gramming. A good deal of the 60 hours a 
week that Channel 5 does will be carried 
by the LPTVs, and we will create pro- 
grams in Needham expressly for the net- 
work. We want to set up a bidirectional 
microwave hookup, so that remote trucks 
can cover local stories and beam them, 
through any one of the transmitters, 
either back to Needham or out to the 
whole network. 

“We think that we can get into this less 
expensively than many others: We al- 
ready have the production facilities and 
the staff, including a lot of specialists in 
local programming.” 

Cohen notes that the LPTV plans were 
formulated before the sale of the station 
to New York’s Metromedia was put in 
motion, and he sees no reason for the 
plans to change when the deal is 
completed. 

— P.D.L. 
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STAR brings you the finest in Late Night Erotic 
Films. Entertainment worth staying up for... 


You be the Judge. To ensure that “ADULTS 

ONLY” will watch these sexually explicit films, 

we li sell you a key to lock the STAR channel. 
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AUDIOPHILE 
REVIEWS 


SNENSNS 


SEES 


Robin Cline 


CLASSICAL 

Richard Strauss: Also Sprach 
Zarathustra. Chicago Symphony 
conducted by Fritz Reiner. 
Mobile Fidelity MFSL 1-522 
(disc) and C-522 (cassette). Half- 
speed remastering of RCA LSC 
2609, ca. 1956. 

In the early days of commer- 
cial stereo, RCA made some of the 
best orchestral recordings availa- 
ble in the new medium, and many 
of these still sound good 25 years 
later. Among the most impressive 
was a series done with the Chi- 
cago Symphony under Reiner, 
and perhaps the most spectacu- 
lar sonically was the Strauss work 
reviewed here. (The opening two 
minutes have since been made in- 
famous by Stanley Kubrick.) 

Reiner and RCA also recorded 
this piece in 1954, and that per- 
formance is said by some (I 
haven't heard it) to be better than 
this one. But this is very good, 
evincing a reliable sense of pro- 
portion that prevents the music 
from degenerating into bombast 
or preciosity (as can happen all 
too easily). The dramatic con- 
trasts of tonal color and tempo 
make the work difficult to pre- 
sent as a cohesive whole, but 
Reiner does so convincingly. 

Since I have not heard the mas- 
ter tape, my evaluation is an edu- 
cated guess at best, but the low- 
and mid-bass emphasis and the 
extra brightness characteristic of 
many Mobile Fidelity releases are 
not noticeable on this disc. The 
hiss of the original master tape is 
clearly audible above the noise of 
MFSL’s extremely quiet Japa- 
nese vinyl, but it is quite tolera- 
ble. The overall balance is good, 
save for a bit of excess bright- 
ness produced by the slightly- 
too-close miking. (The recording 
was made with six primary micro- 
phones, plus some accent mikes, 
and the result is halfway between 
a three-microphone Telarc and a 
30-microphone Columbia, being, 
happily, rather more like the 
former.) 

The cassette version is very 
successful. Its frequency balance 
is astonishingly like that of the 
disc, especially considering the 
number of processing steps 
unique to each format. The disc 
has more extended low bass, 
which is revealed as much by 
increased traffic and air-con- 
ditioning noise as by the slightly 
more solid organ-pedal tones. The 
extreme top end (above 16 kHz) is 





also missing from the cassette. 
But the tape is among the very 
best commercially released clas- 
sical cassettes I have heard. I com- 
pared it to a London quarter-track 
tape of the same work released in 
the early ‘60s by London (Vienna 
Philharmonic, Karajan, LCL 
80023) and the reel-to-reel issue is 
inferior in every way: it has 
atrocious tape hiss, obvious IM 
distortion, bloated mid-bass with- 
out any real bottom, grainy highs, 
steely string sound, and so on. At 
the beginning and end of the 
London tape you can hear the 
tape hiss increase or decrease 
noticeably as the successive gen- 
erations of tape pile up; on the 
Mobile Fidelity cassette, there is 
only the noise of the master tape, 
and then the residual hiss of the 
cassette, 6 dB below it. In a direct 
comparison the disc has a slight 
edge, but either sounds just fine 
by itself. 

— E.B.M. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 9. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and Chorus conducted by Georg 
Solti. Mobile Fidelity 2-516. Half- 
speed remastering of London 
CSP-8, 1972. 

Reviewing this record is almost 
as hard a job as remastering it 
must have been. Ferreting out.the 
differences between the new 
release and the original 
(graciously supplied by the 
Harvard Coop — thanks, guys) is 
a process of constant switching, 
measuring, and of course lis- 
tening. 

Let’s start with the obvious dif- 
ferences. One of the London 
records was accompanied by a 
large piece of yellow string when 
it was removed from its sealed 
jacket, and both discs were gen- 
erally pretty dirty. MoFi’s 
surfaces were scrupulously clean. 
London sequences the sides for 
automatic turntables — 1 is 
backed with 4 — whereas MoFi 
assumes that-you will get up to 
flip the record at the end of each 
side. Background noise, as meas- 
ured on my painfully rudimen- 
tary test equipment, is about the 
same on both releases (though the 
remastered version sounds 
cleaner), probably because vinyl 
noise on both is effectively 
masked by a low-frequency 
rumble that must have been on 
the master tape. At one point the 
noise seems louder on the new 
release, probably because Mobile 
Fidelity has used higher cutting 


levels on much of the record. 


These level differences range 
from negligible, in the fourth 
movement, to about 3 dB, in the 
second. The London release 
exhibits a slight amount of pre- 
echo, which is absent from the re- 
mastered version. 

Now the common problems. 
Besides the rumble, there were 
some odd acoustic anomalies in 
the hall at the University of 
Illinois where the symphony was 
taped. These result in echoes that 
have almost a comb-filtering 
effect and that make certain notes 
ring, even repeat, long after 
others have died. It’s difficult to 
fault the utilization of multiple 
microphones in a piece that re- 
quires such a huge number of 
performers (although Telarc used 
only its standard three-mike set- 
up for last year’s Carmina 
Burana, which calls for-an even 
larger ensemble, with thor- 
oughly satisfying results) but the 
close miking picks up an awful 
lot of bow noise from the lower 
strings, as well as some vaguely 
irritating footfalls and furniture 
creaks. It (and the mix) also places 
the solo voices far out of propor- 
tion to the rest of the ensemble, 
with the result that the dramatic 
impact of the first chorus 
entrance is severely blunted. 
Something in the recording chain 
overstressed the sibilants from 
the chorus, but that could simply 
be a matter of taste. A few pops 
and clicks show up in the same 
places on both versions, so one 
can assume they were on the tape. 
Finally, there are a couple of less- 
than-graceful edits. 

These faults all show up more 
clearly on the new release. Mobile 
Fidelity has managed to lift an 
ever-so-thin veil off the record- 
ing; this shows off the warts, and 
yet it has its advantages. The 
string sound has a nice bite, and 
the stereo image is better focused, 
though separation seems un- 
changed. The most significant 
improvement is the one result 
that half-speed mastering is de- 
signed to achieve: though Mob- 
ile Fidelity has cut the record at a 
relatively high level, there is no 
trace of distortion that can be 
blamed on the cutting amplifier, 
which there definitely is on the 
London version, particularly in 
the bass and cello solos at the 
beginning of the last movement. 
In spite of the higher level, Mob- 
ile Fidelity’s cutting engineers 
have ‘‘nestled” the record grooves 
so that the amount of surface 
used on each side is smaller, on 
three of the four sides, by as 
much as 45 percent. No doubt 
this was done so that inner- 
groove distortion would not be a 
problem. On my turntable, there 
is no such problem on the London 
version, but there conceivably 
could be with a less-well-aligned 
tonearm. Personally, I think 
MofFi’s just showing off. 

Don’t let all this analysis turn 
you off — the sound of both re- 
leases is magnificent. The London 
pressing, handled by an un- 
named Dutch plant, is nothing to 
sneeze at. The performance is one 
of the two best readings of this 
incredibly difficult work com- 
mitted to vinyl in the last 10 
years, if I may describe it so brief- 
ly (the other is Karajan’s on 
Deutsche Grammophon). But 
note well that such splendor does 
not come cheap: the London 
release retails for about $17, while 
Mobile Fidelity’s version will set 
you back nearly $25. I have yet to 
be bowled over by any of MoFi’s 
classical stuff (the company has a 
great thing going with vintage 
rock records, and I feel it should 
stick to that), and this one is no 
exception. But if you need that 
extra little edge on your Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth, and if you plan on 
playing your copy a lot (I have no 
reason so far to doubt Mobile Fi- 
delity’s claim of “‘no memory” vi- 
nyl), then this remastering might 
just be for you. 

— P.D.L. 


Bartok: Concerto for Orchestra. 


The New York Philharmonic, 
Pierre Boulez conducting. CBS 


Sir Georg Solti 


Mastersound HM-42132. Re-re- 
lease of Columbia M-32132, 
1973. Half-speed remastering of 
original analog tape. 

In its fine musical perform- 
ance and its disastrous technical 
work, this record bears a close re- 
semblance to the Boulez Sacre du 
printemps reviewed in the May 
26, 1981, Sound Ideas section. 
The conductor, probably the fin- 
est interpreter of what little 20th- 
century orchestral repertoire 
there is worth dealing with, here 
elicits an exciting reading from 
the orchestra that was. all-too- 
briefly under his direction. The 
performance is precise without 
ever lacking in energy, and Bou- 
lez approaches the piece as if it 
were a giant jigsaw puzzle that af- 
fords him great glee when he 
makes all the pieces fit perfectly 
into place. The orchestra ac- 
counts for itself admirably, and 
even with occasional clinkers in 
the upper winds and coughs and 
mechanical creaks and groans 
that show up from time to time, 
the playing is sharp and alter- 
nately delightful and powerful. 

The recording is a different 
matter altogether. In the first 
place, it’s a typical Columbia 
multi-track horror show, with its 
attendant relentless swimming 
about of the orchestral image. 
This completely destroys what- 
ever acoustic advantages the ap- 
parently live studio had to offer. 
Even worse, however, is the mas- 
tering job. From what I can tell, a 
noise gate (for you non-pros, this 
is a device that cuts off the signal 
completely when its level dips be- 
low a certain threshold) was used 
on the left channel alone, and it 
was used embarrassingly ama- 
teurishly. The result is an un- 
ceasing pull to the right during 
soft passages as well as — to cite 
but one example — a clarinet solo 
in the first movement that swings 
back and forth with dizzying, 
nay, nauseating speed. 

Aside from the above, the 
pressing is okay. Vinyl noise, 
while not extraordinarily low, is 
comfortably quieter than the tape 
noise. Although it could use more 
bottom, the sound is clean and oc- 
casionally startlingly loud. There 
is some hum and whistle on the 
second side, apparently from the 
master tape, and a hint of pre- 
echo in a couple of spots. 

This is a recording certainly 
worth reissuing. If CBS has any 
smarts, it'll pull this version off 
the shelves and let some com- 
pany that knows what it’s doing 
give it a try. 

—P.D.L. 
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Child is Father to the Man: Blood, 
Sweat & Tears, CBS Master- 
sound HC-49619, Re-release of 
Columbia CS-9619, 1968. Half- 
speed remastering of original ana- 
log tape. 

Last year in these pages it was 
reported that Direct-Disk Labs 
had remastered Blood, Sweat & 
Tears’ second album (the one 
with ‘Spinning Wheel’’), and it 
was lamented that the audiophile 
treatment had not been accorded 
the group’s first effort. Well, now 
it has, courtesy of CBS’s own 
audiophile division, and maybe it 
wasn’t such a good idea after all. 

Musically, this album is 
wonderful. The arrangements by 
Al Kooper and John Simon of 
songs by Harry Nilsson, Carole 
King, Tim Buckley, and Kooper 
himself strike modern ears as in- 
genious, refreshing, and often de- 
lightfully tongue in cheek. After 
all this time, I still can’t get “I 
Love You More Than You'll Ever 
Know” out of my head. Espe- 
cially in the writing for the strings 
and the horns (who_ included 
Randy Brecker, Dick Halligan, 
and Fred Lipsius) this album 
showed the way for a new fusion 
between urban blues (Kooper and 
guitarist Steve Katz were fresh 
out of the Blues Project), Mem- 
phis soul, and jazz. 

The unfortunate part is that 
technically, even by 1968 stand- 
ards, the sound is pretty bad. Oh, 
everything is mixed properly and 
the tape is quiet (which CBS's 
better-than-usual pressing shows 
off well), but the vocals, horns, 
keyboards, and particularly the 
drums were neither miked nor re- 
corded well. Those tracks are 
haunted by a honky, mid-range- 
veaky ring, and the vocals addi- 
tionally exhibit a horrendous 
tacked-on electronic vibrato at 
times. On the other hand, the 
strings, especially in the few 
tunes such as ‘The Further Ad- 
ventures of Plato, Diogenes, and 
Freud” in which they are alone, 
sound very clean and natural. 

CBS's remastering crew appar- 
ently did some significant re- 
equalization of the original tape, 
and the bass, in particular, is far 
fuller and tighter than on the 
original. The half-speed process 
also clears the air enough to allow 
many of the more schizophrenic 
details of the production to 
emerge, with chortle-inducing re- 
sults. It’s too bad, though, that 
they didn’t do more about the 

Continued on page 30 
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AFTER - SHOW > 
COUPONS 


Good at all Tech Hifi stores from Nov. 23- Dec. 24. 


JVC T-120 VHS 
VIDEO 
CASSETTES 


SAVE!!! 


This coupon entitles bearer to purchase JVC 
T-120 VHS video cassettes. 


Only $12.99 each! 


tech hifi 


(Offer expires Dec. 24th.) 


AUDIO-SAFE ! 
ALL-STEEL CAR 
STEREO ANTI- 
THEFT DEVICE 


SAVE $5! 


This coupon good for a $5 savings on an Audio- 
Safe all-steel car stereo anti-theft device. 
It works! 


Only $34! 


tech hifi 


(Offer expires Dec. 24th.) 
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KLEENEEZ 
RECORD 
CLEANER 


SAVE $2.45! 


This coupon good for a $2.45 savings on a 
Kleeneez record cleaner. 


Only $2.50! 


tech hifi 


(Offer expires Dec. 24th.) 
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' CASIO VL-TONE 
|! COMPUTERIZED 
MUSIC 
COMPOSER 


SAVE $10! 


This coupon good for a $10 savings on a Casio 
VL-Tone computerized music composer. 
Connects to your stereo. Amazing sound! 


Only $59.95! 


tech hifi 


(Offer expires Dec. 24th.) 


20’ COILED 
HEADPHONE 
EXTENSION 
CORD 


SAVE $2! 


This coupon good for a $2 savings on a 20’ 
coiled headphone extension cord with 
purchase of any headphones. 


Only $2.99! 


tech hifi 


(Offer expires Dec. 24th.) 
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DISCWASHER 
DISC SET 


SAVE $10! 
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i This coupon good for a $10 savings on a 
4 Discwasher Disc Set which includes a deluxe 
| record cleaner, stylus cleaner, and a walnut 
A holding tray. Brand-new item! 
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Only $19.95! 


tech hifi 


(Offer expires Dec. 24th.) 
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O’SULLIVAN 
EQUIPMENT | 
CABINET 


SAVE $40! 


This coupon good for a $10 savings on an 
O'Sullivan honey elm vinyl equipment cabinet, 
glass doors and top, casters. 


Only $149! 


tech hifi 


(Offer expires Dec. 24th.) 
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BASF C-90 
PERFORMANCE 
CASSETTES WITH 
FREE HOLDER 


SAVE!!! 


This coupon entities bearer to free cassette 
holder with purchase of 5 Performance 
cassettes. 


Only $9.99! 


tech hifi 


(Offer expires Dec. 24th.) 
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TDK AUTOMATIC 
CASSETTE DECK 
DEMAGNETIZER 


SAVE $5 


This coupon good for a $5 savings on a TDK 
automatic cassette deck demagnetizer. 


Only $19.99! 


tech hifi 


(Offer expires Dec. 24th.) 
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tech hifi 


Better price. Better advice. 


At participating Tech Hifi stores: 
AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street 
BOSTON 240A Newbury Street 

\ ; ~= * BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave. 

* BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 38 Boylston St 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave 
DANVERS 198 Endicott Street 


* DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt.1) 


HANOVER 
BROCKTON Corner of Rt.27 & Pleasant St. * HYANNIS Rt.132, in Capetown Plaza 
NORTH 


QUINCY 464 Washington Street 
SAUGUS Rt.1 Augustine Plaza 
SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Road 
STONEHAM 352 Main Street 

* WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue 


At Hanover Mall Extension 
NASHUA, NH Nashua Mall Extension 
SALEM, NH 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28) 
PROVIDENCE, Ri 165 Angell Street 
.WARWICK, Ri 1989 Post Road 
BENNINGTON, VT 115 South Street 
HIFI BARGAIN CENTERS: 
CAMBRIDGE 95 First St.. Lechmere Sq 


DARTMOUTH 345 State Rd. (Rt.6) 


THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave 
* FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9) * MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
So. Willow St. (Open Sundays 12-5 p.m.) 


WALTHAM 667 Main Street 
SHREWSBURY 304 Turnpike Road 
BROCKTON Corner of Rt.27 & Pleasant St 
TECH HIFI VIDEO CENTERS: 
BOSTON 86 Canal Street 

CAMBRIDGE 65 Mt. Auburn Street 
HANOVER At Hanover Mall Extension 


(Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be available in the Hifi Bargain Centers) 
Stores throughout Massachusetts, Rhode island, New Hampshire. Vermont. '! New York. Connecticut, New Jersey. Pennsylvania, Michigan. Ohio, and North Carolina 


# Video available at these Tech Hifi video departments. 
MANCHESTER, NH STORE OPEN SUNDAYS 12-5 P.M. 
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-Tea for the Tillerman: 


Reviews 


Continued from page 28 
mid-range. Maybe it was too far 
gone even to try, but the obnox- 
iousness of the sound compro 
mises what should have been a 
worthy undertaking 


— P.D.L. 


Cat 
Stevens, Mobile Fidelity MFSL 1- 
035 (disc), and C-035 (ceassette). 
Half-speed remastering of A&M 
SP 428@(1970). 

The original version of this 
album was popular among audio- 
philes because of several virtues. 
First, it had astonishing dynamic 
range for a popular album. It 
made us all realize just how much 
compression was going into the 
‘normal’ records we had gotten 
used to. The sonic textures were 
rich and varied; with extensive 
use of acoustic guitars and bass; 
even the overdubbing was done 
discreetly, and always for a speci- 
fic. purpose, never just to add 
thickness to the mix. Stevens's 
songs are winning, too: though 
both words and music are acces- 
sible and charming, they are com- 
pletely unlike anyone else’s. The 
bass was a bit heavy, maybe, and 
the vocals, while very clean, were 
a bit wiry-sounding; still, these 
were euphonic faults on the sys- 
tem {| had at the time. 

Not, however, on the system I 
have now. The upper mid-range 
is definitely too prominent on my 
present (Snell Type A) speakers 
and the boomy bass sounds better 
if I turn it down two notches. 
Regular readers of these pages 
can guess what happened: Mobile 
Fidelity made both problems 
worse. The original dynamics are 
there, and of course the surface is 
even quieter than the old A&M 
(one of the best of its day), but the 
vocal is now much too bright, and 
turning down the treble isn’t 
enough. The problem extends too 
far down into the upper mid- 
range for a high-frequency con- 
‘trol to fix it. 

The cassette, oddly enough, 
has just the opposite problem: it 
sounds rolled-off in the upper 
mid-range and highs and has lost 
much of the dynamic contrast 
of the disc version. The loss of 
dynamics is partly due to the fre- 
quency-response problem, but 
not entirely. And the tape has a 
very mysterious glitch in the final 
bar of “Miles from Nowhere,” 
from which about one and a half 
beats have been clumsily re- 
moved. 

Obviously something funny is 
going on here, but what? Regret- 
fully, I can’t give a definite 
answer, but the tangled history of 


Cat Stevens 


the original release may providea 
clue. This is one of those irritat- 
ingly complicated situations in 
which there is “more than one 
“original” recording. The first, 
and best, version was mastered by 
Sterling, and bears that com- 
pany’s imprint and the initials 
“LH,” along with the numbers 
“SP 4459” and “SP 4460” near 
the trademark in the land between 
the inner grooves. 

There was another master cut 
several years later; it had greatly 
restricted dynamic range, and was 
nothing special sonically. It may 
be that there was a separate sub- 
master tape made at that time, and 
that the later tape was used for 
some reason to make the cas- 
settes. The rolled-off highs of the 
cassette could have been a prob- 
lem with the particular tape I got, 
but not the poor dynamics or the 
bad edit. 

The dull sound of the tape will 
actually improve the sound of 
Stevens's voice on many sys- 
tems, but neither reissue is a satis- 
fying listening experience. If 
you're lucky enough to have one 
of the real originals, take good 
care of it. 


— E.B.M. 


Friday Night in San Francisco: 
John McLaughlin, Al DeMeola, 
and Paco DeLucia, CBS Master- 
sound HC-47152. More or less 
simultaneous release with CBS 
FC-37152. Half-speed mastering 
from analog tape. 

Take three of the world’s 
fastest guitar players and put 
them on a stage in front of an en- 
thusiastic audience that will 
scream and whistle over the 
slightest hint of virtuosity. In- 
struct them to play as many notes 
as possible, and encourage them 
to fool around and pander to the 
paying customers. Record them 
with a harsh, brittle sound, and 
then add a touch of digital delay 
and a little artificial reverb gated 
so that it picks up only the tran- 
sients, to make the whole thing 
sound like 18 rubber bands 
strung on three $5 mandolins. 
Add noise gating on each chan- 
nel individually, so that the stereo 
image shifts constantly. Finally, 
sprinkle in hum, crackle, and pre- 
groove echo. That, dear friends, is 
the recipe for this record. 

I was sorry I didn’t catch these 
three when they toured last year, 
but now I realize I probably 
didn’t miss anything. All of the 
playing is incredibly fast and just 
as dreary, and the material, with 
the exception of a lovely Egberto 
Gismonti tune that almost comes 
off, is decidedly second-rate. The 
players even go so far as to insult 
the audience with snatches of 
“funky blues’’ and the Pink Pan- 
ther theme, and the poor sods eat 
it up. The record has its moments, 


but.unlike;-say, a Keith Jarrett:al- 
bum, on which only after you've 
wandered through long minutes 
of mindlessness to reach a few 
moments of sublimity do you 
realize that all of that preparation 
was indeed necessary, this album 
treats the good stuff like so many 
afterthoughts to the all-but-re- 
lentless garbage. 

At the risk of repeating my- 
self, let me stress that the 
recorded sound is shrill and hard- 
edged, and the effects added in 
the mix only make matters worse. 
The last cut on the album was 
recorded in a studio, and 
amazingly enough, an effort was 
made to duplicate the awful live 
sound, although the result is not 
quite as catastrophic as if they 
had succeeded. The pressing is 
okay except for the pre-echo, 
which is so clear and timed in 
such a way that | suspect it was 
on the tape. It should be pointed 
out that any audiophile pressing 
of a live show, with its attendant 
buzzes, hums, phasing problems, 
and other acoustic anomalies, is 
doomed from the start, unless one 
is equipped with the technology, 
the acoustic advantage, and the 
taste of, say, an Oregon in Car- 
negie Hall or a Pink Floyd 
anywhere. 

If CBS wants to expand its 
audiophile market to include John 
McLaughlin fans, it might try 
remastering the early Maha- 
vishnu Orchestra albums, the 
original pressings of which’ not 
only sounded thin, but were often 
untrackable. 


LPTV 


Continued from page 26 

federal budget cutbacks. The 
Reagan budget of October 1 
calls for a 12-percent spending 
rollback in every federal agency, 
except, of course, defense-related 
ones. The “LPTV Reporter’ says 
that the FCC overspent its budget 
last year (no doubt in some 
measure because of LPTV), and 
so the cuts will go that much 
deeper. The Broadcast Bureau, 
the FCC division that handles 
radio and TV matters, is already 
16 persons over its complement, 
and those employees will have to 
be terminated even before the 12- 
percent cuts start. 

In the meantime, the rules of 
the game have been changéd, but 
nobody is sure how. ‘Congress 
made changes in the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 and 
buried them in the Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981 — it slipped 
by almost everybody,’ says 
Pauker. There are now new 
procedures for selecting among 


— P.D.L. 


competing applications. A lottery — 


will be used, which would sup- 
posedly be much faster than the 
costly and lengthy hearings on 
the merits of each application that 
the commission traditionally re- 
quires. But the ‘‘LPTV Reporter’ 
likens what can be expected by 
way of future application filings 
under a lottery system to Mayor 
Daley's exhorting Chicagoans to 
vote for him “early and often.”’ It 
also says that the current 5200 
applications will be ‘‘the tip of an 
ice cube on top of the iceberg.” 
Congress last “August gave the 
FCC six months to get the selec- 
tion procedure in place. Unfor- 
tunately, the technical rules won't 
be finished by then. 

Minority and nonprofit 
preference may still be obtained, 
but it’s hard to tell. ‘We are sup- 
posed to offer ‘significant 
preference’ to groups currently 
underrepresented in telecom- 
munications ownership,” says 
Pauker, ‘‘but we have no idea 
what that means yet.”” The new 
law identifies such groups as 
“minorities such as blacks and 
hispanics (sic), as well as women 
... labor unions, and community 
organizations,” but gives no 
mechanism for awarding 
preference. 

And so the battle for the hearts 
and minds, the eyes and the 
wallets, of the vast TV-viewing 
public goes on, and it’s anyone’s 
guess what the outcome will be, 
when it will be known, or even 
whether there will be one before 
time passes LPTV by completely. 
Peter Cohen, who is the adver- 
tising and_ public-relations 
manager of BBI Communications, 
part of the group that owns 
WCVB (Channel 5), thinks that 
LPTV has a future. He envisions 
the television service of the next 
decade as a mixture of cable, 
direct satellite reception, conven- 
tional stations, and low-power 
channels. ‘‘By 1990,” he says,,‘’50 
to 55 percent of the country will 
be cabled, and that will probably 
be the ceiling. Most sets in urban 
areas will have 100 channels, and 
STV will probably disappear. The 
networks will still have the largest 
audiences, because they have the 
full-power stations and 50 years 
of tradition, but they'll be doing 
less entertainment, because in- 
dependent producers can do stuff 
just as good cheaper. Instead, 
they'll have more news and 
sports. With staffs of 1000 all 
over the world, they can’t be beat 
on that. 

‘But advertisers are going to 
have to stop thinking in terms of 
millions of people and target their 
audiences much better. A 10 
share is considered poor in 
network terms, but that’s still 
seven million people watching a 
show. Channels for blacks, 
Hispanics, even Jews, are starting 
to crop up on cable systems, and 
will on LPTVs. With 100 
channels coming off the satellites, 
a viewer will be able to get 
anything from anywhere, but 
local programming can only come 
from a local source. That’s where 
LPTV will fit in.” 


Cohen is not alone in his op- © 


timism over LPTV, but the ranks 
of those who still see the service 
as a means of democratizing the 
airwaves, as UHF and cable were 
also once supposed to do, are 
dwindling. One encouraging note 
is that the longer the FCC drags 
its feet, the less interested the cor- 
porate applicants may become. 
One source says that Sears has 
pretty much given up on LPTV 
since the 15-station limitation, 
and if that ruling survives the in- 
evitable court tests, other con- 
tenders with dreams of 
blanketing the country overnight 
may well fade away too. In fact, if 
the FCC dawdles even longer, in- 
dividual entrepreneurs will 
probably start to set up their own 
LPTV stations without legal sanc- 
tion, which is precisely what 
happened in the ‘50s with 
translators — the first such units 
went on the air in 1952, but it 
wasn’t until 1960, after a couple 


of cease-arid-desist Orders, that 
the FCC legalized their operation 
and “grandfathered” the 1000 or 
so existing installations into 
legitimacy. Today, TV 
translators, controlled as they are 
in large part by the people who 
receive their signals, are the 
closest thing this country has to 
true public broadcasting. And 
maybe, just maybe, with a lot of 
luck, LPTV will do them one 
better. O 


Understand 


Continued from page 12 
ing for Aims Plus, ‘but the main- 
tenance, the ability to conform to 
external and internal changes, 
such as the new longer zip code or 
the evaluation of procedures in a 
company. A major advantage of 
Aims is the ability to make 
changes yourself.” 
Program-generator systems 
have only begun to address the 
problem of making computers 
easy to use. We're not yet close to 
the point at which a typical busi- 
ness user could do everything he 
wants to without help from a pro- 
grammer. Darryl Rubin, a 
research engineer at SRI Interna- 
tional, in Stanford, California, be- 
lieves that the next step in gene- 
rator technology will be the use of 
artificial-intelligence techniques. 
‘This will permit generators to be 
designed that let a user specify his 
problem in less detail,’’ he 
explains. “The generator will 
infer the missing details from an 
extensive, built-in ‘knowledge 
base.’ The generator will also be 
much more flexible in how it 
interacts with the user (the gene- 
rator may actually ‘converse’ with 
the user in English until it ‘under- 
stands’ what the user wants). 
Most importantly, the generators 
will be able to handle a much 
larger class of problems, thereby 
freeing more of tomorrow's pro- 
grammers for work on larger and 
more complex programming pro- 
jects.” 


Home 


Continued from page 10 


breaking out of the program- 
mer’s mold. People are thinking 
about graphics, about exciting- 
ways of presenting ideas. Com- 
puters are being thought of not as 
a way of doing pencil-and-paper 
calculations faster, but as a means 
of doing things that can’t be done 
with pencil and paper. 

“Today, textbooks are written 
within a single mold,” Bardage 
asserts. ‘“And it’s next to impos- 
sible to break out of that mold, 
even though many. educators feel 
the textbook is much less than the 
curriculum tool it ought to be. I 
believe that within 10 to 15 years, 
computer programs will replace 
textbooks. And I don’t want the 
people who write textbooks to 
develop them, because the stuff 
that’s available for kids today is 
awful.’ 

Bardage wrote his first educa- 
tional program for his two-year- 
old son, who told his father he 
wanted to “write things on the 
computer.” Since then he has 
written five more-sophisticated 
learning programs. One of these 
is a word-processing application 
for children; Bardage intends 
eventually to create a version for 
older kids and adults who have no 
computer experience. A “‘num- 
ber processor,” designed to help 
students understand mathemat- 
ical relationships using simple 
graphic displays, is also in the 
works. 

Bardage hopes that his learn- 
ing software will allow students 
to think creatively and to make 
conceptual connections quickly 
as they explore answers to their 
own questions at the computer 

Continued on page 32 





Closer to the Musical Truth 


This holiday season, the receiver to give is JVC’s R-S77. It combines the most 
advanced high fidelity features, with modern design, convenience, and control. 

; : Not to mention stunning sound quality. | 
The R-S77 features Super-A amplification, which eliminates switching distortion 

and virtually ends crossover distortion. And the flexible control of JVC’s 5-band 


graphic equalizer allows you to give your system a thousand personalities. From 
flat and accurate for classical music, to bright and punchy 
for today’s newest sounds. 


JVC can meet all your sound needs. Precisely. Completely. So this holiday 


season, give yourself a JVC receiver. Or let someone you love 
receive the finest one can give. 


If your holiday plans include adding a new deck to your system, you should 
consider the new JVC KD-D4. Its got everything you need, and more, 
for much less than you’d expect to pay. 


It’s a feature packed unit, with a direct-drive transport system, 2-color digital 
fluorescent level meters, Dolby* B noise reduction/ANRS/Super ANRS, 


SA (Sen-Alloy®) heads, multiple-music scan, memory, and full metal tape 
compatibility. It’s even remote control ready. 


What that means to you is that the KD-D4 is a deck capable of aading an 
exciting new dimension to your music system. 


This holiday season, why not deck your halls, and the rest of your home, with 
sound that’s priceless. At a price that’s sound. 


*Dolby is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories, Inc. 


See and hear all the latest in home 
entertainment for JVC at the Tech HiFi home 
entertainment show, November 20-22 at 
Commonwealth Pier Exhibition Hall 
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Continued from page 30 
terminal. He believes that 
computers will revolutionize 
education. That faith seems 
matched by his desire to par- 
ticipate in the coming order. 

+ * + 

Valerie W. (who requested that 
her last name not be printed) has 
what some might call science 
anxiety —.‘‘I don’t like to do any- 
thing scientific,” she confides. 
She bought her Ohio Scientific 
Instruments C4P two years ago, 
rationalizing, ‘If I don’t like it, I 
can sell it.”’ 

Despite her familiarity with 
computers (she was then a 
systems engineer for a computer 
manufacturing company), Valerie 
started out ‘‘as scared’ as could 
be’’ when it came to owning one. 
She joined the Boston Computer 
Society, to which many hobby- 
ists belong, and met others in the 
same predicament. Soon she was 
putting her computer to work, in 
ways that have little to do with 


her job as a systems analyst (she ° 


now works for a Boston consult- 
ing firm). “All day long I analyze 


the needs of people in business,” , 


she explains. “At home, I don’t 
want to do accounts received. I 
want to do something unique.” 

Indeed, Valerie's programs bear 
the stamp of individuality. The 
software she wrote to manage her 
budget, for example, first asks 
whether she received any mail, 
then whether any of the letters 
contained money. A ‘‘yes’”’ from 
her prompts the computer to sug- 
gest she deposit the funds in the 
bank. Another program keeps 
track of the discount -coupons 
that most of us let pile up in the 
kitchen drawer. 

Valerie has added a color moni- 
tor as well as a disc drive that 
triples the memory capacity of the 
system she originally purchased. 
She considers the investment 
“definitely worth it,” and says 
the C4P is habitually in use. ‘“My 
friends always ask, ‘Are you 
playing on that thing again?’ I do 
call it playing. 

Valerie's current plans include 
putting her computer to work for 
nonprofit organizations, to help 


Valerie W., no longer afraid 


them simplify the time-consum- 
ing tasks of sending out appeal 
letters, keeping track of dona- 
tions, and assessing the success of 
fund-raising efforts. Like other 
microcomputer users, Valerie is 
having fun with a hobby that 
brings a quiet revolution to any- 
thing it touches. 
* * * 

Estelle Snyder is writing ‘an 
article called ‘‘Tales of a Harried 
Housewife,” and it’s no. coinci- 
dence that she’s doing it on a 
microcomputer. Hers is a story of 
trial and frustration at her hus- 
band’s efforts to make a “com- 
puter freak’’ out of her, too. 

To an_ outside observer, it's 
certainly understandable that her 
husband, Allan Snyder, as a di- 
rector of the 2500-member Bos- 
ton Computing Society, should 
want to spread the gospel of 
microcomputers. Snyder, like Art 
Bardage, bought an Apple II in 
1978. Not only did he believe that 








it held great potential for busi- 
ness use, but also he had noticed 
that managers in his Boston ac- 
counting firm were talking 
knowledgeably about com- 
puters, and he didn’t want to be 
left behind. Besides, he says, he 
felt that his young children would 
benefit from early exposure to 
computers. Like others who 
bought microcomputers early, 
Snyder talks about how few 
programs were initially available 
and how difficult it could be to 
use them. “At first,” he recalls, 
‘the only person you could call 
for-advice on a program was the 
guy who wrote it!” 

Snyder kept an eye out -for 
new, interesting software and 
soon heard about Visicalc, a.pro- 
gram (developed in Cambridge, 
by the way) that many consider a 
milestone in microcomputing. 
Visicale forms the basis for what 
Snyder calls an ‘electronic work- 
sheet,”’ which he says has become 








THE FIRST HOME COMPUTER 
FOR UNDER *300° 
The VIC 20 by commodore 


The VIC 20 is a complete home tool 
for everyone. A personal computer 
with programs for games, 


Programmable 
Regular Keyboard 
Color Graphics 


Expansion Capabilities 


up to 32K 


Innovative Software 


COMMODORE is pleased to participate in the Tech 
HiFi Home Entertainment Show November 20, 21 


22 at Commonwealth Pier. Come see the VIC 20 
at our Booth #210 or at the Tech HiFi nearest you. 


home business, 
and education. 


commodore 


an indispensable tool in his work. 

The electronic worksheet’s 
gridlike display is organized 
much like a page from an ac- 
counting notebook. Any entry on 
the worksheet can be retrieved 
separately, but each new entry or 
change in an entry causes any 
dependent figures to be 
recalculated instantaneously. The 
result is a manv-fold decrease in 
time, paper, and manpower re- 
quired to perform the calculations 
basic to accounting. 

Using this versatile electronic 
worksheet, Snyder can simulate 
for a client the development un- 
der a variety of conditions of a 
proposed project. Suggestions or 
decisions by the client can be 
incorporated immediately into the 
simulation, allowing him to see 
their effects. Snyder encourages 
clients to learn to use micro- 
computers for their own applica- 
tions.’We're giving them the 
technology.” Snyder says, “and 
they’re running with it.” 

Nowhere does Snyder try to 
hide his enthusiasm for micro- 
computers. At work, he holds 
seminars to introduce other 
accountants to this powerful tool. 
At home, he works patiently with 
his four- and six-year-old daugh- 
ters, letting them discover the fun 
of learning from this remarkable 
teacher. Eventually, Snyder 
believes, such activity will help 
bring families closer together. 
And for all -her reservations, Es- 
telle Snyder no doubt approves of 
that. oO 


Video 
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to do” things. You simply re- 
move the tuner from the TV set 
and equip the set, now known 
as a video monitor, with sev- 
eral audio and video inputs 
and a selector switch. With no 
tuner in. it the monitor can be 
cheaper, though it is more likely 
to be a fair amount more expen- 
sive and a lot better in per- 
formance. : 

The separate TV tuner, too, 
will be better than the ones cur- 
rently inside regular sets. And the 
tape and disc signals will improve 
as well because they haven’t been 
through a superfluous sequence 
of RF modulation and demod- 
ulation. 

The best known of the com- 
ponent video systems is the Sony 
Profeel series, a high-end system 
with a choice of 19- or 25-inch 
monitors, costing $800 and $1300 
respectively. (The tuner goes for 
an additional $500.) Other com- 
panies, some of whom were pri- 
marily allied with audio, like 
Pioneer, are also following this 
trend. Likewise, makers of projec- 
tion TVs, such as Kloss Video and 
NEC, are making big-screen 
monitors. 


See whether there’s 
anything good on 

And what of the product that is 
supposed to be the point of all 
this — the programs? The cata- 
logues of tape and discs slowly 
expand; in tape, the big money- 
makers in the rental market are 
Alien, 9 to 5, Ordinary People, 
The Elephant Man, and Neil Dia- 
mond’s The Jazz Singer, as well 
as the usual list of X-rated titles. 
The Elephant Man has been re- 
leased on optical disc with an 
effective stereo soundtrack; con- 
cert discs from Paul Simon and 
Joni Mitchell are doing well. 
Alien is on optical disc, also in 
stereo. RCA has released the final 
episode of The Fugitive on CED, 
as well as The. Elephant Man, 
Raging Bull, and a few classics 
like The African Queen and City 
Lights. MGM’s Coma and the No 
Nukes concert are also out on 
CED. 

The optical disc boasts no new 
material in the area of interactive 
programs. It seems that no one 
really knows what to do with the 
vast capabilities of the system. 
That should change before too 


long, though, as 3M, the only 
‘freelance’ optical-disc producer, 
makes the format available to 
more imaginative pro- 
grammers. _ O 


Knobs 


Continued from page 6 

tables. In any tonearm the “ef- 
fective mass’ of the arm (con- 
sisting mainly of the weight of the 
headshell, plug-in socket, and the 
cartridge body itself) combines 
with the springy compliance of 
the stylus to produce a resonance 
at which the arm/cartridge 
system tends to vibrate. The 
higher the arm mass and cartridge 
compliance, the lower is this 
resonance’s frequency. If the 
resonance frequency is substan- 
tially lower than 10 Hz, it will be 
stimulated regularly by en- 
vironmental vibrations and 
irregularities in the disc surface. 
The problem has two effective 
solutions: 1) use low-mass arms 
or medium-compliance cartridges 
to keep the frequency above 8 or 
9 Hz; 2) use “damping” to sup- 
press the resonance directly. 
These rules aren't. as hard to 
follow as you may at first sup- 
pose, since there is a direct rela- 
tion between cartridge com- 
pliance and rated tracking force. 
If a cartridge has an optimum 
tracking force greater than 1.5 
grams (or a tracking force 
‘range’ extending up to 2 grams 
or more), then it is a medium- 
compliance design which may 
safely be used with most 
tonearms. But if the rated track- 
ing force (or the average value 
within the stated range of track- 
ing forces) is less than 1.5 grams, 
the cartridge is a high-compliance 
model which should be used only 
in low-mass or “damped’’ arms 
for best results. 

A few manufacturers have 
solved this problem for you. For 
instance, all current Dual turn- 
tables include a ULM (‘ultra low 
mass’’) tonearm suitable for high- 
compliance pickups, and many 
come with a factory-installed Or- 
tofon low-mass high-compliance 
cartridge; the ULM system 
provided superb performance and 
sound, with excellent resonance 
control. Shure’s V15/Type 4 and 
M97 series of cartridges are 
equipped with a-built-in viscous- 
damped brush that provides the 
required resonance damping for 
any arm the cartridge is installed 
in and that is often dramatically 
successful in solving such 
problems as acoustic feedback, 
resonance-induced flutter, and 
poor tracking of loud passages — 
problems commonly associated 
with the arm/cartridge resonance. 
And a few tonearms contain 
viscous damping (usually 
employing silicone fluid) in their 
pivots, taming the resonance with 
whatever cartridge you choose to 
use. Don’t confuse this, inciden- 
tally, with the ‘‘viscous-damped 
cueing” found on many arms; 
that damping controls only the 
lowering of the arm onto the 
record and has no effect on the 
arm/cartridge resonance. 

In high-priced turntables (over 
$300), the hottest current trend is 
the use of a radial or “straight- 
line’ tracking tonearm, which 
slides across the record on a 
straight rail (driven by a motor), 
instead of the conventional 
pivoted arm swinging in an arc 
from a mount at one corner. The 
most important virtue of these 
radial arms is their relatively low 
effective mass, which makes them 
ideal for use with many of today’s 
high-compliance cartridges. As a 
convenience bonus, they can be 
moved forward and back for cue- 
ing desired passages by means of 
pushbuttons located at the front 
edge of the turntable; you don’t 
have to handle the arm by hand, 
or even lift the dust cover. 
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TTELL 


YOUR BRASS 


’ 


YOUR OBOE. 


When the oxide particles on recording tape aren't of a 
uniform size and shape, you can end up listening to distortion 
as well as music. The sounds of different instruments get 
blurred together, and your music loses its clarity. 

At Maxell, every inch of our tape is checked and rechecked 
to make sure the oxide particles are 
perfectly uniform. Which means when — 
you listen to music on Maxell tape, | 
every instrument will sound perfectly 
Clear. 

So if you can’t tell your brass from 


your oboe, try using our tape. IT’S WORTH IT. 


SEE AND HEAR MAXELL TAPE AT BOOTH 109 
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lot during the past decade. Ex- 
periments with new cone and 
dome materials, better methods of 
forming cones, studies of cone 
resonance using lasers and 
holograms, and the introduction 
of cooling and resonance- 
damping materials such as 
silicone and ferrofluid (a 
magnetic cooling fluid injected 
into the voice-coil gap) have led 
to more-uniform speaker 
response and higher power- 
handling capacity. Equally im- 
portant, the production of low- 
cost measuring instruments such 
as spectrum analyzers and 
microcomputers has allowed even 
small speaker companies to in- 
vestigate speaker behavior and 
impose production-line tests in a 
way that only the largest com- 
panies used to be able to afford. 

Nevertheless, when it comes to 
choosing loudspeakers in the 
showroom, you're still on your 
own. Specifications aren’t much 
help, and neither are published 
test reports. The field of can- 
didates is much better, and there 
are relatively few really bad 
speakers (a category which used 
to be well-populated), but you 
and your ears are the final arbiter. 
Brochures will tell you a lot about 
how the speakers are designed 
and made, but they cannot tell 
you how well. So forget all the 
propaganda about cone materials 
and design theories; bring some 
familiar recordings of the kind of 
music you listen to most, and 
listen. Since most speakers have 
their strengths and weaknesses, 
choose speakers whose weak 
points are seldom apparent in the 
type of music you like best. Some 
speakers can play loud with ease 
and have no difficulty with the 
dynamic range of a Mahler 
symphony or big-band jazz. 
Some speakers are at their best 
when reproducing solos and small 
groups, whether a string quartet 
or a folk balladeer. 

If the ability to play loud 
appeals to you, don’t plan on 
buying inconspicuous little 
speakers that can be concealed 


between books; a large cabinet 
contributes to high woofer ef- 
ficiency. And look for evidence 
that the designer has protected 
the drivers (especially the tweeter) 
from being overdriven or burned 
out: fuses, circuit breakers, 
silicone or ferrofluid, etc. 

On the other hand, you should 
recognize that the sound of any 
speaker is affected by the 
acoustics of the room it is in, and 
especially by reflections off near- 
by floor and wall surfaces. Both 
in the showroom and at home, 
speaker positioning can make a 
bigger difference than the choice 
of another speaker from a 
different company. So compact 
speakers offer the advantage of 
being easily moved about, both to 
evaluate their sound in the store 
and to optimize their position at 
home. 

When choosing loudspeakers, 
be~alert to two potential com- 
patibility problems that will affect 
your selection of an amplifier or 
receiver. First, if you choose 
speakers of the vented, ported, 
bass-reflex, 
type, you should be sure to pick 
an amplifier equipped with a 
good infrasonic filter (unless such 
a filter is supplied as an accessory 
electronics unit with the 
speakers). Without such a filter, 
the speaker will waste much of its 
woofer’s linear excursion capacity 
trying to reproduce the waveform 
of disc warps and other sonic gar- 
bage, muddying up the sound of 
the musical bass. (Acoustic 
suspension speakers have a 
natural self-filtering action that 
reduces the need for an infrasonic 
filter in the amplifier.) 

Second, the lower the speaker's 
impedance specification, the more 
current it will draw from the 
amplifier when the music is loud. 
This may cause the amplifier’s 
current-limiting transistor protec- 
tion circuits to distort the sound 
in order to save the amplifier’s 
life. If you are buying very ef- 
ficient speakers, which won’t re- 
quire much power, or if you don’t 


plan to play very loud, then you’ 


can ignore this issue. But if you 
want to play loud, and especially 
if you want powerful and clean 
bass, speaker impedance deserves 
your attention. 

Every speaker is labeled.with a 


or passive-radiator 


a OOLO 


THE COMPLETE t_ Bodeore STEREO 


A straight-line tracking turntab 


single impedance number, usually 
8 ohms, but that is just a nominal 
or average value. A speaker's im- 
pedance varies with frequency. 
The more it varies, and the lower 
it goes at its minimum, the more 
strain it puts on the amplifier’s 
output transistors. If you can find 
out (from a published impedance 
curve in a brochure or magazine 
test report, for instance) that the 
impedance stays above 8 ohms — 
or at the very least, above 6 ohms 
at all frequencies — then pick any 
amplifier or receiver you like. But 
many so-called 8-ohm speakers 
have varying impedance curves 
that get down to only 4 or 5 ohms, 
and some speakers are frankly 
rated by their makers as 4-ohm 
models, in which case you should 
look for evidence that the 
amplifier designer planned for 
such impedances. 





At the Tech Hi-Fi Home Entertainment Show 
you will actually be able to: 
Ski with a KLH solo 
Cycle with a KLH solo 
Jog with a KLH solo and... 
Buy a KLH solo at a very special price! 
PLUS! The New England debut of the first new KLH complete 
music systems since the famous KLH compact system of the 


1960’s. You have to hear them! (And the music systems will also 
be available at special prices) 


e from Technics 


Which brings us to a discussion 
of the features and specs of 
amplifiers, and the amplifier sec- 
tions of receivers. 


The amplifier 

The two most-advertised specs 
for an amplifier are its power out- 
put and its THD (total harmonic 
distortion). The THD number 
provides no useful information, 
since all modern amplifiers have 
distortion levels far below the 
threshold of audibility, and the 
differences among the rated 
numbers aré meaningless. The 
power rating is significant, but 
not because it tells you how loud 


the system will play; at ordinary 


listening levels the output of the 
amplifier is usually around one 
watt or so. The amplifiers power 
capacity relates to how well — 
how clearly, how free of strain, 
how solidly — the amplifier can 
reproduce the momentary bursts 
of power that occur in musical 
transients and climaxes. 
Differences of 10 or 20 percent in 
power are too small to hear; a 50- 
watt amp will not sound audibly 
better than a 40-watt amp. (If it 
does sound better, it’s not because 
of the difference in rated power.) 
You have to double the power to 
make a plainly audible difference. 
And remember, what counts is 
not just the rated power into 8 
ohms but the amplifier’s actual 
power capacity into the true im- 
pedance of your speakers. 

So after you have taken notice 
of the two major compatibility 
questions, the inclusion of a good 
infrasonic filter, and the 
amplifier’s behavior with low 
speaker impedances, you 
probably should devote your 
attention to its features and con- 
trols rather than fussing over in- 
audible differences in rated power 
and distortion. For instance, an 
MC (moving-coil) phono input is 
a handy, money-saving feature if 


you expect to use a low-voltage _ 


moving-coil cartridge, a money- 
wasting frill if you don’t. Graphic 


equalizers are the best-selling 
accessory item in the hi-fi world, 
because they provide much more 
flexible control over tone quality 
than simple bass and treble con- 
trols can; so if you can find an 
amplifier with a built-in five- 
band equalizer it can provide a 
real benefit at a money-saving 
price compared to buying an out- 
board equalizer. Of course if you 
are among those audiophiles who 
won't bother adjusting the tone 
quality to compensate for 
variations in recordings — or who 
believe that the ‘flat’ setting is 
the only “right” setting, then all 
tone control circuits are a waste of 
money. Several manufacturers 
provide a third tone control in ad- 
dition to the bass and treble con- 
trols, as a nice compromise giving 
added tonal flexibility without the 
complexity of a five-band 
equalizer; this compromise works 
particularly well if the third con- 
trol is a ‘presence’ control 
centered at 2000 or 3000 Hz 
rather than a mid-range control 
centered at 1000 Hz. 

Sometimes the fine print in the 
specifications will tell you 
whether a feature really adds 
anything useful. If a high” filter 
has a slope of only 6 dB/octave, it 
will be no more useful in filtering 
out hiss and distortion than simp- 
ly turning down the treble control 


would be; a slope of 12 dB/octave 


is required in order for a filter to 
be really effective. (The same is 
true for infrasonic, sometimes 
called subsonic, filters: to be 
sharp enough to cut rumble and 
other infrasonic garbage without 
weakening the musical bass, the 
infrasonic filter should have a 
slope of at least 12 dB/octave and 
a -3 dB frequency of 20 Hz or 
lower.) 

Notice that we haven't said 
anything about DC design, quasi- 
class A circuits, switching pulse 
power supplies, etc. These are 
engineering details, encouraging 
evidence that a manufacturer is 

Continued on page 38 
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CAPTURE THE GOOD TIMES 
IN AKAIS "GREAT FRENCH 
BALLOON ADVENTURE’ 
SWEEPSTAKES. 


Win the Grand 
|= _ Prize, and soar 
mee AWay On a fabu- 
— = lous nine- __ 
day $10, 000 hotair balloon 
excursion for two across / 
France's Burgundy 
region. 
Explore medieval #/ 
chateaus and vil- 
lages. Experience 
memorable cham- ¥ 
pagne lift-offs and 
feast on local deli- 
“4 cacies. 


ri 4) ~Just 
cy ¥ come in, fill 
g 


/ outan entry 

blank, and take 
ako 34 a look at AKAI's in- 
‘wee credible new video cas- 
1 » sette recorder, the 


ig 1. You oe: 
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a 3) ae 
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getting carried away 4 gn 
to France! Com- 
plete details are 
——. availableon 44 y 
our AKAI *™ * 
displays. Other SCli , 
prizes include: 3 First 
Prizes —Honda 
MB5 Motorcycles, 
5 Second Prizes — 
Concord Men's or 
/*; Women's Watches, 
UY / ) 10 Third Prizes — 
Nikon 35mm EM 
’ Mf Camera Outfits,15 
Pts Fourth Prizes— § 
Y ; LO Tiacom Cordless 
B i Extension Tele- 
phones. Enter 
now. And vive la 
‘ France andthe e 
AKAI VS-1! 


Prize consideration courtesy 
of the Bombard Society and 
“ Hemphill Harris Travel Corporation. 


SEE THE LATEST IN VIDEO EQUIPMENT 
AND ENTER THE SWEEPSTAKES AT BOOTH 131 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT SHOW 
NOVEMBER 20-22 


Commonwealth Pier Exhibition Hall 





In a world where sound reaches 
new levels every day, ADC 
delivers the ultimate high. 
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The ultimate high is total 
control. And an ADC Sound 
Shaper Frequency Equalizer 
lets you control your sound and 
custom-tailor your music with 
the mastery of a pro. 

And no better way _- 
demonstrates the benefits of an 
ADC Sound Shaper than 
taping. Even without a studio 
environment, you can recreate 
your personal recordings by 
changing the frequency 
response curve of the source 
material — making the sound 
more like the original and more 
agreeable to your ears. 

Our complete ADC Sound 
Shaper IC line* has an 
equalizer that is right for you 
and your system. The SS-110 
ten-band full octave equalizer, 


a step up from our SS-1, 
features LED-lit slide controls 
and one-way tape dubbing. If 
you desire even more control, 
our twelve-band SS-II and top- 
of-the-line SS-III include two- 
way tape dubbing and sub- 
sonic filters. Our SS-III 
Paragraphic® with 24 ancillary 
switches that enable you to 
control 36 band per channel 
combines the ease and control 
of graphic equalizer with the 
precision and versatility of a 
parametric. All at a price you 
can afford. 

All of our equalizers 
featured LED-lit slide controls 
allowing for visual plotting of 
the equalization curve. And all 
ADC Sound Shapers embody 
the outstanding ADC 


Sound 


Frequency Equalizers 


technology that has made us 
the leaders in the industry. 

To really complete your 
custom-tailored control- 
ability, our ADC Real Time 
Spectrum Analyzer is a must. 
Equipped with its own pink 
noise generator and calibrated 
microphone, the SA-1 provides 
a visual presentation of the 
changing spectrum through 132 
LED displays. So you can 
actually see proof of the 
equalized sound you’ve 
achieved. 

With an ADC Sound Shaper 
and an ADC Real Time 


“Spectrum Analyzer, you can 


attain a new level of control. 
And ultimately, isn’t that the 
musical high you’ve always 
wanted? 


® 


and Spectrum Analyzer 


ne A BSR COMPANY 
Sound thinking has moved us even further ahead 


See and hear all the new products from.BSR and ADC at.Booth 117 at the 


Tech HiFi Home Entertainment Show. Commonwealth Pier Exhibition Hall, November 20-22. 





MEET THE BSR 
LOUD SPEAKER SYSTEM 


A Name To Remember 
A Sound You'll Never Forget! 


The BSR Loudspeakers are specifically designed to give you the rich, full-bodied sound 
you've been looking for. 

For example, our top-of-the-line BSR 888 Tower features twin eight-inch side-firing 
woofers; half-roll foam surrounds; polypropylene cones; a sealed-back, ferro-fluid colled 
midrange and tweeter for increased power handling and smoother response; separate 
tweeter control and sealed acoustic suspension (constructed of high-density compressed 
wood covered with Alagash walnut vinyl laminate). 

And, we've built the same level of excellence and dependability into every Loud Speaker 
we make. All of our speakers are handcrafted at BSR’s own facilities for maximum quality 
control. 

The Loud Speaker Systems from BSR. A name to remember and a sound you'll never 

forget! 


features such as: | ® on-line axis driver and positiong for minimum phase 

® edgeless baffles to eliminate diffraction reflections for distortion and maximum field coherency 

superb ascoustic dispersion ® optimum stereo & mirror image reproduction 

@ highly efficient with unusually high power handling ® state of the art materials: rosin impregnated fibre cones 

capability space age high temperature epoxies 

® precisely matched drivers and crossover elements ® aluminum voice coil bobbins for maximum heat 

computer designed to interact with optimum cabinets for dissipation and power handling soft surround, long throw 

clean, clear, transparent sound reproduction woofer cones lone escursion, high energy, basrium ferrite 

® accurate sound at all rated power levels — structures wide dispersion, direct radiator 
weeters 


See and hear all the new BSR and ° 
_ ADC products at the Tech HiFi 
home entertainment show. 
Commonwealth Pier Exhibition Hall 
November 20-22 | : 


The new BSR... Sound thinking has moved us even further ahead. 
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Continued from page 34 

staying competitive with the 
current state-of-the-art; but there 
is no automatic carrelation 
between such things and the 
sound quality or long-term 
reliability of an amplifier. 


The tuner 

Once in a while, a new 
development comes along that is a 
genuine benefit, a fine sal-s gim- 
mick, or a nice convenience, but 
seldom is it all three. Digital tun- 
ing is. It’s a great gimmick; it 
provides the real convenience of 
instant push-button tuning of 
your favorite stations; and it en- 
sures accurate tuning to the point 
in the station’s channel where the 
noise and distortion are lowest. 
Until recently it was a costly 
benefit, but now ICs are available 
that permit manufacturers to in- 
clude genuine digital frequency- 
synthesis tuning in tuners and 
receivers at moderate prices. 

This doesn’t mean that analog 
tuners are obsolete; when correct- 
ly tuned with the aid of an ac- 
curately calibrated tuning meter 
or LEDs, an analog tuner will 
generally sound identical to, if not 
better than, a digital tuner set to 
the same station. But once you 
become accustomed to digital tun- 


A Pioneer CT-6R cassette deck 


ing, it’s difficult to go back to us- 
ing the old manual tuning knob. 

Other advances are increasing- 
ly common in new tuners. For in- 
stance, many of this year’s models 
feature redesigned FET front-end 
circuits with improved resistance 
to overload from strong signals, a 
benefit if you live within a mile or 
two of a major transmitter. And a 
choice of wide or narrow IF 
bandwidth, formerly found only 
in the most costly tuners, is now 
showing up in medium-cost 
models, allowing you to pick a 
narrow bandwidth when you 


want to extract a clean signal 


from a crowded dial or a wide - 


bandwidth for the best reception 
of well-separated stations. 


The tape deck 

Today a cassette deck is 
considered a virtual necessity in a 
stereo system, rather than an op- 
tional add-on. In fact, you may 
want to consider the convenience 
and economy of a “casseiver,” an 
all-in-one cassette/receiver, in- 
stead of buying a cassette deck in 


a separate chassis. The major ~ 


argument against this approach is 


that tape decks usually require 
adjustment or repair at shorter in- 
tervals than does a receiver — 
typically every two to four years 
for the tape deck, whereas the 
receiver may run for a decade 
without requiring a visit to the 
shop. 

The big news in stereo cassette 
decks this year is high-perform- 
ance noise reduction to eliminate 
tape hiss. You can pick dbx or 
Dolby C, or settle for the 
traditional Dolby B. If your recor- 


~ding is casual, or you are mainly 


recording tapes for playback in 


State-of-the-art 


You don't have to spend $22,000 on the 
Infinity Reference Standard to get a state-of-the-art 
speaker system. You can spend as little as $165 each 
for the Infinity RSe. 

The fact is, no matter which Infinity speaker 
you choose, you will be owning the finest, most 
advanced speaker you can buy —at its price. 

Every Infinity RS series speaker incorporates 
examples of the sophisticated technology originally developed for our very expensive 
state-of-the-art systems. Technology such as our advanced drivers, our exotic materials, 
and our diffraction and imaging theories. 

The end result, of course, is effortless musical accuracy. There's no straining. No 
high-end screeching. No excessive bass. 

Nothing seems to come from the speakers; there's just the music itself, spread over 
a broad three-dimensional area. 

And they are beautiful. Selected golden oak veneers and solids; speakers as advanced 
in contemporary styling as they are in musical performance. 

Chateau LaFite Rothschild. Nikon. Porsche. Infinity. - 
These are simply the finest of their kind. 

And now, the state-of-the-art is affordable. 

Isn't it about time you owned Infinity speakers? 


how Comes 


in all sizes. 


We get you back to what it’s all about. Music 


©1981 by Infinity Systems, Inc 7930 Deering Ave . Canoga Park. CA. 91304 © (213) 883-4800."Call toll-free 800-423-5422. In California 800-382-3327 
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the car, then Dolby B is adequate 
and economical. The expense of 
dbx or Dolby C pays off if you 
want to copy wide-range recor- 
dings or do your own live taping. 
In deciding between dbx and 
Dolby C you'll find that each 
does a nice job of suppressing 
hiss but each also has a compen- 
sating flaw. With dbx you may 
hear, and be annoyed by, bursts 
of hiss heard during musical 
notes and disappearing between 
notes. With Dolby C the noise- 
reduction circuits exaggerate any 
brightness or dullness caused by a 
mismatch between the tape for- 
mulation and the recorder, so for 
consistently good results you 
need to have (and use) a bias fine- 
tuning control to trim the 
recorder for flattest response 
before making a recording. 

A bias fine-tuning control is 
desirable on any cassette deck, to 
allow you to adjust for flattest 
response with any of the large 
variety of blank recording tapes 
on the market. Without it (and 
most inexpensive decks still lack 
this feature), you may have to 
have the recorder’s bias fine- 
tuned by a service shop to match 
your preferred tape — and then 
you'll have to stick to using that 
tape, or experiment by trial-and- 
error to find other tapes that yield 
accurate recordings on the deck. 
The best approach, found only on 
relatively expensive recorders, is a 
microprocessor-controlled auto- 
matic tape-calibration system, 
which records test tones and fine- 
tunes the bias automatically for 
you, all at the push of a button. 

Another feature that is turning 
up on many stereo decks this year 
is identified by an alpahbet soup 
of peculiar names: IPLS, ASF, 
NAMM, IPSS, DPSS, AMPS, 
APLD, AMSS, etc. These are 
systems that “count” the songs 
on a tape by detecting the brief 
silences between them, allowing 
you to “program” the playback 
of songs in any desired order — 
jumping forward to the seventh 
song, back to the first, forward to 
the third, etc. Like many other ex- 
amples of flaky technology, this 
is a brilliant solution to a nonexis- 
tent problem. 

As with receivers, you should 
give yourself some “hands-on” 
experience with tape decks before 
you make a final choice. Pick a 
deck that has the controls and 
features you really want and is 
designed in a logical way that 
makes them easy to use. Most 
stereo decks in a given price range 
are sufficiently competitive in 
performance that you can base 
your choice on what feels good to 
use rather than worrying about 
small differences in the spec- 
ifications. Genuinely useful con- 
venience features that you might 
want to look for would include 
remote control (wired or 
wireless), built-in test tones for 
use with a bias fine-tuning con- 
trol when adjusting for flattest 
response, and the ability of the 
recorder to be switched on (in 
either record or play modes) by a 
clock timer — allowing the deck to 
record favorite radio shows while 
you're out, or to wake you by 
playing your favorite tapes.in the 
morning. Oo 
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SPECIAL OFFERS 


FREE VIDEO CONCERTS! 


Enjoy great concert performances by Van Halen, The 
Who, Emmy Lou Harris, Rod Stewart, and many others on 
life-size TV and in surround stereo sound at our free Video 
Theater! Booth 401. 


BUY ANY AUDIO-TECHNICA PRODUCT, 
GET A FREE T-SHIRT! 


The first 50 people each day who buy any Audio- 
Technica product at The Home Entertainment Show - 
phono cartridge, headphone, turntable accessory, etc. - 
get a free T-shirt! Booth 116. 


FREE POSTERS AT . 
STRAWBERRIES RECORDS! 


Stop by the Strawberries Records booth at The Home 
Entertainment Show. You'll find the latest records on sale 
at special low prices. You could also find yourself face-to- 
face with a top recording star or group. And you can pick 
up a free music poster! No purchase necessary. One to a 
person, please. Booth 201. 


FREE CASSETTE HOLDER WITH 5 
BASF C-90 PERFORMANCE 
CASSETTES! 


Buy 5 BASF C-90 Performance cassettes on sale at 
The Home Entertainment Show for $9.99. Get a free 
cassette holder! Booth 305. 


SEE CELESTION’s SHOW. 
YOU COULD WIN CELESTION 
SPEAKERS! 


See how Celestion uses lasers to design loudspeakers 
that sound rea/. You'll become eligible to win one of 3 pairs 
of rave-reviewed Celestion D-300 loudspeakers to be given 
away! Retail value: $800/pair! No purchase necessary. 
Booth 140. 


FREE CARRY CASE WITH JVC 
PORTABLE VIDEO RECORDER! 


Buy a top-quality JVC portable video recorder, with 
tuner/timer on sale at The Home Entertainment Show for 
only $1199 —a $351 savings! You'll get a free JVC carrying 
case! Booth 124. 


BUY A MAXELL H-G T-120 VIDEO 
CASSETTE. GET A FREE BIB VIDEO 
HEAD CLEANER! 


The first 25 people each day who purchase a Maxell 
Hi-Grade T-120 video. cassette at The Home Entertainment 
Show will get a free BIB video head cleaner! Booth 107. 


WIN JBL SPEAKERS! 


Stop by the JBL booth at The Hame Entertainment 
Show. You can register to win one of 5 pairs of JBL speakers 
to be given away. Retail value: $310/pair! No purchase 
necessary. Booth 130. 


WBCN LIVE BROADCAST! 


WBCN will be broadcasting live from The Home 
Entertainment Show on Saturday afternoon (November 21). 
They'll be awarding free passes to The Home Entertainment 
Show. Meet all the WBCN personalities, and be on the 
lookout for Duane G. Booth 203. 


BUY A DBX 3BX. GET A FREE DBX 21 
DISC DECODER! 


Buy a dbx 3bx dynamic range expander at The Home 
Entertainment Show for $759. They'll include a dbx 21 disc 
decoder at no extra charge! Retail vatue: $109.95. Or, buy 
a dbx 2BX (at $479) or a 1BX (at $259), and get adbx 21 at 
half-price ($54.50)! Many experts believe dbx-encoded 
discs are the ultimate in fidelity. dbx-encoded discs are on 
sale at The Home Entertainment Show at 3 for $89.-—a$20 

savings. Booth 314. 
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SPONSORED BY TECH HIF'I. 
COMMONWEALTH PIER EXHIBITION HALL 


= 


(right next to Anthony's Pier 4) 


Show hours: Friday-Saturday, 10 am-10 pm; Sunday, 10 am-6 pm 
* Some sale items also available at Tech Hifi-stores. 








The worst warped recordin 





your collection can lead to the best 
investment you ever m aleten 


4 
[f vou have a record in vour 
collection that’s too w arped to 
play and too valuable to discard, 
we have a suggestion for vou. 
Bring that record to your 
audio specialist and ask him to 


play itona Dual ULM turntable 


i 
\ 


You will hear the music the was 
Tacs arolel (em even prentne mm sreenlehvareare 
GS GAG Econ enisnpm\ linen e @eant 
record as if it were pertect. 

ULM is Dual’s exclusive Ultra 
Low Mass tonearm system, with 
total effective mass of 8 grams. 
Phat’s less than half the mass of 
conventional tonearm and car- 
tndge combinations. And there's 
no mustaking the difference 
ULM makes in what vou heat 
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Phat difterence has been con 
firmed by the independent test 
labs that tested ULM wath 
warped records as “real-life” test 
instruments 

tracked the most severels 
warped records in our collection, 
usually so well that we heard 
nothing wrong? 
Stereo Review 





Youn ltkiaeblialenleeleranti meats 
records in vour collection vou 
can erov once again. And all the 
records vet to be bought 

Phen consider the one-time 
mvestment ina Dual. An invest- 
ment that mav be less than vou 
think. 

For example, the single-play, 
semi-automatic Dual 508 with 
Vario-belt drive is less than S160 
And the low prices of the nine 
other new Dual ULM turntables 


mav also sur prise VOU. 


uw 


Navigating the worst warps 
we could find. the Dual/Ortoton 
combination proved very agile 
indeed, with narv a mistrack” 
High Fidelity 
“Even a severe warp that 
would normally throw the pickup 
into the ar will usually give no 
more than a shght ‘thump’. ..and 
most warps are undetectable 


by ear, 


4941 wm k/ pide ss 
L OP/itilth Lecis+ Vitis 


“The Dual takes dead aim at 
the fiend of dise reproduction 
the warped record—and response 
to record warps practically is 


eliminated at the source 


Dual 508 





ror the compiecle CUPPICUIU 


Stereo ue hg , pe ya , Y \ : 
‘e l ' : COVCTHIY | 8074 TAR Woes 1 CUI 
ERO IN emihi cueleem com 1] : 
Ne Hl TC ea F A , tables. Visit any of the dealers 
favorite w7varped record plaved | ed 
f I iocee! DClOW 


by the same ULM tonearm and 
cartridge system. Its reaction: 

“There is no wav measure- 
ments, or mere words, can 
describe the acoustic presence, 
highs are crystalline, with a 
purity we haven't heard before. 
The bass 1s so clean that one can 
hear new sounds trom records, 
such as the harmonic vibration 
of unplaved strings on the 
double bass. . overall definition 
and transient response were 
outstanding? 

‘Hiki/Stereo Buyers’ ¢ r1ttite 


TF] 


Audition the new line of Dual 
G Mbbuotesle)(- cure mmelbham olece)e oleae elie mavea! 
HiFi Home Entertainment Show 
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Look to BASF 
Chrome video tapes 
for first-run performance 


BASF offers you both a VHS and Beta video tape with all the advantages 

of pure chrome. 

[}Chrome video can record the shortest wavelengths for brighter pictures 

with truer colors and sharper contrast. 

(]Chrome video tapes have a greater wear life with less rub-off for 

cleaner video heads. 

(}]Chrome’s unique magnetic properties let you play your video tapes 

again and again—at any speed—for first-run performance every time. 
Look to BASF Chrome for VHS and Beta video tapes. 


° BASF 


Visit The BASF Exhibit at booth 305 
TECH HIFI’S HOME ENTERTAINMENT SHOW 





